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PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY.: 



MaktYb, 'witness;' martyrdom, ' testimouy,' The 
.early chriBtian community ^t fiiat gave the Dasae of 
-i martyrs' to those who vnoouQced new truths to man- 
' kind, who gave testimuny to Jesus, who confessed 
' .Jesus; in the same manoei as they ga,ve the name of 
. •' saints' to the pr^esbyt^v, to the lupeiTisora of the 
: conunuoity, and to their female benefactors; this is the 
reason why SL Jerome, in his letters, often calls his 
' initi^ed^ Paul, Saint Paol. ^ the first Lushops were 
.-. .called ^aiutt'. 

r-'' Subsequently^ the name of maityra was given only 
'"'bo deceaseii.cJ^ristiaos, or to those who h^ been tor- 
'. ' tured for panishfoeot ; and the little chapels that were 
. erected tO; them, received afterwards the name of 
' mar^rion.' . 

It is a great question, why the Rop^an empire always 

tolerated in its oosom the Jewi^ SW^ ■efen aft^r the 

'.two hdrriblewars of Titus and Adrian ; why it tolerated 

i-- iBe worship of Isis at several times ; and why it fre- 

.■_|cinently persecuted chriBtianity, It is evident, lliattha 

.Jews, who paid dearly for their sjaagogues, denounced 

the chrigLians as mortal foes, and excited the people 

against them. It is moreover evident,, fliatthe Jewi> 



2 MARTVKS. 

MCviiiedfMiiihetnMle of broker! andtuoiy, didnot 
frcneh Bfuaat' tbe ineicDt religion of ^ empiie, and 
dMt ' the (diTistianB, who were aU busy in ctwtrorersy, 
preached again It the public wonhip, lou^t to destroy 
It, oftsn burned the templei, and broke the. coBse- 
crtted itatuteB, as St. Theodonas did at Amaiia, and 
St. Polyeuctus in Hitjlene. 

'lite orthodox christians, ture that their religion was 
tbe only true one, did not tolerate any o^er. In 
coawquence, they themsdves were hardly tolerated. 
Some of them were punished and died for the faith — 
and these were tbe martyra. 

ThiR name ta bo respectable, that it ought tiot'to be 
prodigally bestowed: it is not lii^ht to assume the 
name and arnia of a &iaily to which one does act be- 
long. Very heavy penalties have been established 
against those who nave the ondacatj to decorate tbem- 
selves with the cross of Malta or of St. Lonis, witbottt 
being chevaliers of those orders. 

' ^nie learned Dodwell, the dextrous Middleton, {he 
jjidicsioos Clondel, die exact Tillemont, the scrutiniEii^ 
Caitn^y, and many others, all zeoloua ioi die ^ary 
<tfl3ife truenartyTs, haveexclridedfrom-theircBtalt^ue 
'm'lgbRUte multitBde' on whom this great title had' 
'feMDlaviriied. We hsnre T«natked,.^at these learned 
nart^ncK sanMioned by die direct acknowle^ment of 
^JftnbiVho, in Ma "Refutation of CdsuB," confeases 
itiHttlheie are very few martyrs, and those at a great 
distance of time, and that it is easy to reckon them. 
< ' VbwrAden, the benedtctine Roiaart — 1^0 tialls 
fibnMlf Dan Rninart,- although he was no Spaniard'-^ 
bascbntr&dicted all these learned personsl He' haa 
MinSdly gwen us' many stories of martyrs whichbave 
'anwartid^to Ae critics very suspicious. Many senai- 
'bte'pwsoDS haw doubted Taiious anecdotes relating 
tn mi legm^ locoubted by Don Ruinartv from 
iMgiufiii^ to end. 'I ' ' 

1, Of Siamt Sfii^iortma fnd her Seam CJMdraf.- 

Their ■cmnlas «<nnmeBce with St. Symphotoria and 

'•"xsevui G^dceo who aoffered martyrdom if ith her ; 

- -.Cooglc 



vrhichAppean, at firatsigM, iDoiaiickiiiiilftltdiiM^ Ab 
sCreiHUaccBbees. ' Itn tostkMnmwhen^AMlefMf 
OMitH>«iHltkatitMatoDC8 KgieatcaMfrof.taayliciMK 
I' ikwAeKbi' related, tfcat ue.cmpMop.Adtiait^imt 
sfllfinvished ts intem^te lb« ankao^stfiyiApfaOhtuii 
tossocrtaia if the wu » chrutian. Thiai^oitlA'lusn 
been inore extraordinary than if iJOuia XI Vuhfid' kirf»>- 
j««t«d B huguenot to an intenofatccTic i'foaf^ill 
&rth«r observe, that Adrian, far from b«ing«(iipeM6- 
catoi of tbe christians, was their greaUstpraUotMC'- 
He had then a lone conTeraation with SjalpboraKih, 
and putting himself in a pasnm, he eaidboWri,' i^d 
will sacrifice yon to. the gods;" as if the Bxaatai tm- 
peron-Mcrificed women in th^devotkws. InilrMMr 
quel, ha caused herto be tbrowa into-the- Anio — wh ioh 
ma not an usual mode <rf immolation. He afteimrdi 
hadoneof her sons clovoa in two fnm tbatopofUi 
head to hi* middle; aaeoond ^MDiida tandm-.t 
third was broken on dieiriteait a fonrtb was^ooly 
■tabbed ia the steoiddi; K.fiiUi>righi< to,^ hmxt; « 
BJatth bad his>tfaroBte«tt tlm wvatb-^ieA of AAaMel 
of needles thrust into.hi* brcaat The en|iaonAdriah 
was fond of nutety. He oonoaanded tbat.they- sfaouM 
k<t) buried near the tem[^ «f Betotalesi — ahoQ^h no 
:Mie it ever buried in Rmm, tntck 'less ■neai the -Ma^ 
^ee, 'Which would bare bMii"a koffiU«i sraAonliim. 
The legend adds, that the ohldf priest of theMifle 



' if it was extraordinary that.* aMaBMAblbooM be 
CTBCtcdat Remeto pcMODs thus tnatedl it «*aa kM Ie« 
AO^tbdl a high priest should «Ma:eM faiiowtf wMi 1^ 
ia«(iif>lioB ; and furtiiert dtet this Roman^ptipatiAocM 
nalK .«tOt«Blb epita^.for'4hemti BiA iwhtitrn «^1 
-raortfatiM^ ii« itbat.it, is pMeariedirAllalctto-wfinl 
^iSotauKtBitligtaBii the«<ran<4<wbir«d>i-^Bioteliatn* 
ia a fabricated word, which one doest«ot,ni^MiHKift 
any author ; and this signification can only be given to 
it bjii pKyVpcta^woK!^, 'WSaytaiftl^^S^W&fdmenon.' 
'fliere u:.«nncdy'&y<:fableiiwenB"iiwda^n»ted9 :<The 
•-, - .- -.-! .-■..-,,.- .,-. -f.„, „,:,, :o^l■l■.m^r■,■.■ .: 



•i MAETVHS. 

writeri'oriegBnds'inewhow tb lie, butn&n% '(^'them 
knew hbw to lie akitfnll;. ' ' 

The burned L&cioze, iibrari«n to Ffederici; the 
;Gteat, kiig of Prassia, (AgerVeiti^*' I kn«w not 
whtilner Ruinartis sincere, but I umiifroidtie is silly." 

■r ill ^' ^/, ^^'i'*^ ^i'^^'^.ffi'i ^^^ tx^f^ ChiUrat. 
„. J^ from&iiia»'thak'^8 le^nd ia taken, '''Tills 
^urius is ratherDOtonbusfor.liii ^»urditKS. -He was 
a monk of the sixteenth, century, who writes about the 
martyrs of the second as if he bad been present. 
. . -Jie .preu&ds, that diat vkked msn, that ^rant, 
Uwctn Aurelius AnionitnM Pius, ordered thopiVAMt 
of Aonv to. institute a ^rocMs agtinst St. Felidts, (o 
ttavcher and bcB seTtn't^ldreH put to death, beeauK 
th^CBwaa a rumour thctvhe was achristian. ' - ' 

The prefect fairid his tnbUKBl inthe Campus Martiat, 
— -wliico however was at that time, used Only for- the 
uXMtwiQg of troom;->H«d th« first thin^ the prtfeet did 
^m,- td catse ft uow-.td br gtren ber in full assemlilf. 

The long; dlBOonrwi of the oragistrate and the ae- 
QUWd. ve WMlfay-of thehisterian. He finiitaes by^t- 
ting. lix sefen broUieM' to death by differeht punirif- 
meiita, like the seren childten of St; Symirfioroni. 
Iliis is only.a ddpKcattf idUr. But as for 8t. FeliciM, 
he ioivM her there, and does not 8a;r another word 
about bar. 

S, Of Saint Polgearp. 
EfisebiuB retfiteCt' tbet SL Polycarp, boitw informed 
in a dretHa,:tHt:JM ahdnld be bmvt m thgee daya, 
toade it Icuowa to hiavftiends; The iogend-^iakra 
adds, t^t^ the Ueatemant of polMie at am^im, whne 
name we« fieiodiua^ bad iiim seized' by faisvrdwrB"; 
that he wa« abandoned ttt<the wild beasts in theiamphi- 
theotre; that. the sky openedi and a heavenly vUce 
cried to him — " Be of good courage, Polycarp ;" ^at 
the hour of letting loose the lions in the ampoitheatre 
having passed, the people ^eot about collecting wood 
ftomjUl the houses to burn him with; diat the samt ad- 

L»a,i,.-,.,, Google 



diesKd binuelf M tbt Ood o( the ' archangels' (ol- 
thougli the word arcbnugel wm not then known;) that 
the flatoes formed themselves round him into a tri' 
umphal arch without touching him ; that his body had 
the smell of baked bread ; but that having resisted the 
fire, he could not preserve himself from a sabre-cut; 
that his blood put out the burning pile, and that there 
KiTung from it a- dove which flew straight to hmven. 
"So which planet, isnot precisely known. 

4. Of Saint PtotomaU. 

Vfe follow the order of Don Ruinart; but we hav« 
no wish to call i6 question the martyrdom of St. PtQ' 
Jomais, which is extracted from St. Justin's Apology. 

We could make some difficulties with regard to the 
woman who was accused by her husband of being a 
christian, and who baffled him by girine him a bill of 
divorce. We might ask why, in ^is history, there is 
bO further mention of this woman ? We might make 
it manifest, that m the time of Marcns Aureltug, wometi 
were not permitted to demand divorce from their hus- 
bands; uiat this permission was only granted them 
under the emperor Julian ; and - that this so much re- 
peated story of the christian woman who repudiated 
bei husband (whilst no pagan would have dared to 
imagine such a thing) cannot well be other than a 
a ditle. But we do not desire to raise unpleasant 
disputes. As for the little probabili^ thei-e is in the 
eompilatic«' of Don Ruinart, we have too much respect 
for the subject he treats of to start objections. 

We have not made any to the Letter of tiie Churches 
of Vienna and Lyons, because there is still a great 
deal ofobscnrity connected with it; but we shall he par- 
dooed for defending the memory of the great' ItWcns 
Aareiius, thus outraged in the life of St. Symphorian 
of Aotun, who was probably a relation of St; Sympho^ 
torn. 

5. Of Saint Sg/nphorian of Jalttiii 

This legend, the author of which is unknown, begins 

thus: — "The emperor Marcus Aurelius had jusf 



b MARTYRS^ ' 

raised a frightfal tempest aga^ibt the chufCb, tuiil hu 
fulminating edicts assailed on ait sidee the religion of 
Jesug Christ, at the time when Saint Symphorim) lived 
at Autua in all the splendour that high bitth and un- 
common virtue can confer. lie was of a christiftu 
family, one of tie most considerable of the city," &c. 

Marcus Aurelius issued no s^tguinary edicts against 
the christians. It is a very criminal calumoy. Tille- 
' mont himself admits, " that he was the beat prince tiie 
Romans ever had ; that his reign was a golden age; 
and that he veriBed what he ofteii quoted from Plato, 
that nations would only be hi4>py when kings were 
philosophers." 

Of all the emperors this wafi he who promidgated 
the best laws : he protected tbe wise, but persecuted 
no christians, of whom he had a great many in his sen- 
vice. 

The writer of the l^nd relates, diat St. Synuphorian 
having refused to adore Cvbele, the dty jutibe en- 
quired, " Who is this man ?' Now it is impossible that 
the judge of Autun should not have known the most 
considerahle person in Autuo. 

He was declared by the sentence to be guilty of 
treason ' divine and human,' The Romans never en- 
ployed this formula ; and that alone should deprive the 
pretended martyr of Autun of all credit. 

In order the better to -refute this c^umny against die 
sacred memory of Marcus Aurelius, let us bring onder 
view the discourse of Meliton, bishop of Sardis, to this 
best of emperors, reported verbatim by Eusebius : — • 

" The continual succession of good fortune which 
Tazs attended the empire, without its ha^uiess being 
disturbed by a single disgrace, since our religion which 
wafi bom with it haa grown in its bosom, is an evident 
proof that it contributes eminently to its greatness and 
glory. Among all the emperors, Nero and Domitian 
alone, deceived by certain impostors, have spread 
calumnies against us, which, as usual, have found some 
partial credence among the people. But your pious 

* EuiebiuB, p. 18T, IcauElalioD orCou!<iD,4to. 

u.a.i,.-,. „ClX)g[c 



HARTVRS. ■ 7 

nhcestdrs have corrected the people's Ignornnce, and 
by pablic edicte haye repressed the audacity of tbose 
wh» attempted to treat us ill. Your grandfather Adrian 
wrote in owr favour to Fundanus, governor of Asia, 
and to many other persons. The emperor your father, 
during the period when you divided with him the cares 
oF govemment, wrote to the inhabitants of Larissa, of 
Thessftlonica, of Athens, and in short to alt the people 
of Greece, to repress the seditions and tumults which 
had been excited against us." ' 

This declajfttiDtt by a most pious, learned, and vera- 
cious bishop, is sufficient to confound for ever all the 
lies and legends which may be regarded as tlie Arabian 
tales of Christianity. 

6. Of another Saatt Felkita, mi e/ Saint Perpetua. 

If it were an object to dispute the legend of Feltcita 
and Perpetua, it wttuld not be difficnh to show how 
BHspicioos it is. These Carthaginian martyrs are only 
known by a writing, without date, of the church of 
Saltzbourg. Now, it is a great way from this part of Ba- 
varia to Goletta, We are not informed under what em- 
p;£roT this I'elicita and this Perpetua received thecrdwn 
of martyrdom. The astounding Sights vrith which thit 
history » filled, do not discover a very profound histo- 
rian. A ladder entirely of gold, bordered with lances 
aad Bwords ; a dr^;on at the top of the ladder ; a 
large garden near the dragon ; sheep from which an 
old man drew milk ; a reservoir full of water ; a bottle 
of water whence they drank without diminishing the 
liquid ; St. Perpetua fighting entirely naked against a 
WKked Egyptian ; some handsome young men all na- 
ked who'took her part ; herself at laat become a man 
and a vigorous wrestler;— these are, it appears to me, 
conceits which ought' not to have place in a respectable 
book. 

There is one other refiection very important to 
make. Tt is, that the style of all these Btories of 
martyrdoms which took place at such difierent periods, 
is everywhere alike, everywhere equally puerile aud 
bombastic. You find the same turns of expression, 

L»a,i,.-,. „Coi.)g[c 



8 UARTVB4. 

tlie same phrases, in the higUir^ of & m&rtyr under 
Domitian and of another under Galeriua. There aieths 
came epithets, the same exaggerations. By the little 
we understaod of style, we perceive that the same bEind 
has compiled them all. 

1 do not here pretend to make a book- aghast Don 
Ruinart ; and while 1 always retpect, admire, and ia- 
voke the true martyrs with the holy church. I cocfiae 
myself to making it perceived, by oue or. two striking 
examples, how dangerous it is to mix what is purely 
Tidiculoua with what ought to be venerated, 

r. OJ Saoii Thetidottt* of the City of Jacyra, and of the 

Seven ftrgiiUi writteit by Nims, an Eye-ioitnett, and 

extracted from JBotlandui. 

Many orilicB, as eminent for wisdom as for true piety, 
have already given, us to understand, that the legtod 
«f St. TheodotuB the publican is a profanation and' a 
species of impiety which ought to have been sup> 
taessed. The following is the story of Theodotus. 
We shall often employ the exact words of the ' Gea- 
.nine Acts' compiled b^ Don Ruiaart. 

"His trade of publican supplied him with the taeaDS 
of exercising his episcopal functions. Illustrious 
tavern 1 consecrated . to pie^ instead of debauchery. 
* * * Sometimes Theodottu was a physician, some- 
times he furnished tit-bits to the faithful. A tavern 
was seen to be to the christians what Noah's ark was 
to those whom God wished to save from the deluge."* 

This publican Theodotus walking by the river Halis 
with his companions, .towards a town adjftceat ta the 
city of Ancyra,"afEesh and so£l plot of tusf offered 
tbein a delicious eouch; a spiing which issued a few 
steps off, from the foot of the rock, and which by & 
channel crowned with flowers came running past thsm 
in order to quench their thirst, offered them clear and 
pure water. Trees bearing fruit, mixed with wild 

• What ii belwwnin«rki of quotstionii word for word uin 
riiB'GEiiuine Acnj* Bill he rest iiMricltyiigreMblelo their meiin- 
ing. Wh liove only abridged, in order tti BVoid (he (edium of tha 
dedunatory ityk (rflliese Acu, 

L»a,i,.-,. „C00glc 



MARTYRS. 9 

~ opee; furnished tfiem with shade and fruits; Rnd va 
asseraUage of sktlfal iiig:htiiigales, whom ihd grail' 
hoppers relieTed every now and flwri, fbrpwd a cfaotm- 

' ing-ccmcert,*' &c. 

The clei^yman of the place, named Fronton, having 
arrived,' wkl the publican faavinj; drank with him on 
tl*e gtssa,' "'Hie fresh green of which was relieved by 
tbVi«^ts grttdafidtJs of colour in the Dowers, he said 
0^'(&e -cDsi^Dian — 'Ah, father I what a pleosare Jt 
Would be to build a chapel here.' — ' Yes/ said Fmu- 
ton, ' but it would be necessary to have some relics to 
begin with.' * Well, well,' replied S}. Theodotui, 
' you shall have some soon, I give you my word; here 
is my ring which I give you as a pledge ;— build yonr 
chapel quickly,' " 

- T3ie pnbhcan had the gift of prophecy, and knew 
well what he was saying. He went away to the dty 
of Ancyra, while the clergymati Fronton Bet himself 
about buildtilg. He found there the most horrible ptt-^ 
seoution, which lasted very long. Seven christian. . 
vtngins, of whom the youngest was sevebty jears old, 
badjiilt been condemned, according to custom, to loflt)' 
their wiginity, through tJie agency of all the young 
men of 4e city. The youth of Ancyra, who liad pro- 
bably more urgent affairs, were in no hurry to execute 
the .sentence. One only could be fbuhd obedient to 
justice. He Kpi^ied himself to St. Thecusa, and 
carried her iaio a closet with surprising conrage. 
Tbecom threw herself on her knees, and said to him; 
" For God's sake, my son, a little shame! Behold these 
lacft-lnstre eyes, this half ttead flesh, these greasy 
wrinkfats which seventy years' have ploughed in my 
forehead, 'this fitce of the Colour of the earth ; abandon 
tbm^hts so unworthy of a youn^ man like you — Jesus 
Christ entreats you by my month. He asks it ofydn 
as R favour, and if you grant it him, you may eipeet 
hit etidre gfatitotie." The discourse of the old woman, 
and her 'CouHEenaffce, made the e'lfecutioner recollect 
himself. The seven virgins i-ere not deflon'ered. 

The irritated govetaor soogbt for another punish- 
ment: be caused them to be taitiaCed forthwith in the 
„.,, , .Cmiglc 
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mysteriesof DLftnaaadnHmerra. It is true, that^reat 
feasts had. been.- iXBtitu ted in boiuiiar of tbose dirioities, 
bnfthemysleiieaof DitiDft«Dd Minerva vere not known 
to antiquity. St, Nil, an intimate friend of the pub- ■ 
Itc^i TbeodoHii, and the aatbor of tiiis manellous 
Stoij, wa» not quite coixect "' 

AccoidiDg; to him, theke leren pretty lasses were 
^»ce4 quite naked oq the-car which carried theJgrtat 
Oiana-i^nd the viae Mincrva^to the banlcs of a net^ 
-bqnriog lake. The Thucyd idea St. Nil still. Hf^peara 
to be very ili-infonned here. The pneitewesL .Tele 
always, covered trith Teils; Jtnd the Roman aias;iitiates 
■eier caused the. goddesses of chastity and wisdom to 
be attended by girls wh« showed tberaselvea- bodt 
before and behind' to the people. 

St. Nil adds, that the car was preceded' by two 
choirs of priestesses of Bacchus, who carried tha tttyi- 
aes ill ^ir hands. St. Nil bos here mislakeik ^e 
priestesses of Minerra for those of Bacchus. He was 
notrerscd in the liturgy of Aocyra. * 

, wintering the city, the publiftan saw this sad spec . 
tscleT—the governor, the priestesses, the <nr, HitMira, 
Diana, and the seven maJdens. He runs to tioQW 
himsetf on his knees in a hnt, along with a nephew of 
St. Thecusa. He beaeeohes heaTeo, that the Mven ' 
ladies should be dead rather than naked. His pravtr 
is beard ; he learns that the seven damsels, insteaa.of 
being defkinered, have been Uirown into the lake with 
a Htone round thqir n£ckS| by order of the goraniar. 
Their virginity is in safe keeping. At tiiia news, Uie 
saint, raising himself from the ground, end placki^ him- 
self upon his knees, timaed his «yes towards heaven; 
and in the midst of the various emotions he experienced 
oflove, joy, and gratitude, he aaid," I give th»thaBfaii 
O Lordt that WM hast not rejected the prayer of ikj 
fiervant." ■ , .- ,ii.' 

- He slept; and dumg hi» sleep,. St. Theensa,^ 
youngest of the drowned women, appeared to him.- 
" How now, son Theodotus 1" she said, " yon we. 
Bleeping without thinking of usr:- have you feigoHeir 
so soon the car& I took of your youth ? Do not, deat 
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Tbeodotui, ntfiei our bodkB ' lo b« devoured b^ the 
fishei. Go tothe lalceibatbeirare of & traitor. " 
This tfutor wm infut tfie osphew of St. Thecniia, 
1 omit here a mattitude of mirscukiui adrentttrei 
that happened, to the publkair, io order to come to the 
moat imporianL A celestial cavalier, anoed cap-i-pie, 

E receded bj a celestial flambeau, de«cead< from tha 
eigfat of the empyrean, conducta the publican to the 
lake in die midat of atorms, drivea avay all the auldi^s 
who ^ard the shore, and gives Theodotus time to fish 
up the aeren old Komen ami to bury them. 

The nei^ew of St Thecnsa unfortunately went and 
UM all. Theodotna wai Kiied, aod for three days all 
•tot* of pnnishmenta were tried in vain to kill him. 
They could only attain their object by clearings hia 
•cnU; an «^eration which saints are never proof 
against. 

He wM still to he buried. His friend the minister 
Fronton, to whom Theodotus, in his capacity of pub- ' 
Ucan, had ^ven two leathern bottles fitled with wine, 
made tbs ^ards drunk, and carried off the body. 
Tfaeodotos then appeared In body and sptiit to the 
nanBster.t Welt, mv friend, he said to him ; did I not 
say veil, that you should have relics for your chapel T 

4iacfa is what is narroted by St. Nil, an eye-witness, 
vfao' contd neitber be deceiwd nor deceive ; inch to 
vhKii)(» Ruinart has quoted as a genuine act. Nov 
vinery man of seme, every iotelligeDt chnslian, will flsk 
Ucas^, whether a better mode could be adopted of 
dishonouring ihs moat holy and venerated rdigion la 
the woM, and (^ turning it into hdicnle? 

il ahalt not spedc of the Eleven Thousand Virgins; 
lahallnet'dtscuss thefsble of theTh^an leg:ion, com-' 
posed'^says the author) of six thousand' six hundred 
nan, all chris^ans commg from the east by'Mount St. 
Bernard, suffering martyrdom in the year 289,- the 
period of the nrust proRiffiid peactf Ai regarded the 
church, and' in tite goige Of a niotantttin' where it is ■(ta- 
poHtUfc to phee 300 mett'a-bKMt; a fabte wtHten 
more than 560 years after tha erent; a fable in which 
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a king of Burgundy is spoken of who nwer existed; 
a fable in sbort acknowledged to be absuid by all the 
learned who UaTc not lost their reaion.* 

Behold what Don Ruinart narrates Beriouslyt Let us 
pray to God for the good ^use of Don Ruiiuwtl 

SECTION II. 

How does it happen that, in the enlightened age in 
which we live, learned and useful writers are stiU fotind 
who nevertheless follow the stream of old errors, and 
who corrupt many truths by admitted fables? They 
reckon the era of the mutyrs from the first yeai of the 
empire of Dioclesian, who was then far enough from 
inflicting martyrdom on anybody. Tltey forget tbt^ 
his wife Prisca was a christian, that the principal o&;ers 
of his household were christians ; that he pioteqted 
them constantly during eighteen years ; that they built 
atNicomediaachnrch more BUmpluousthan his palace; 
a^d that they would sever have been persecuted if tfaey 
had not outraged the Ceesar Valerius- 

' Is it posBibfe that anyone should still dare to aaoert, 
" that Dioclesian died of age, despair, and mitery;" — 
he who was seen to quit life like a philosopher, as he 
had quitted the empire ; he who, solicited to resume 
the supreme power, loved better to cultivs^ hid fine 
gardens at Salons, than to reign ^ain over t^ whola 
olf the then known world? 

. Oh ye compilers ! will you ncTer cease to compile ? 
You have usefully employed yonr three fingerit em-. 
ploy still more usefully your reason. 

What ! You. repea,t to me that St. P^r reigited over 
the faithful at Rome for twenty-five years, and that 
Nero had him put to death together with St. Paul, in 
order to revenge the death of Simon the magicWR, 
whose legs they had broken by their prayers? 

To report such fables, though with the best tnotlTe, 
is to insult Christianity. 

* Here followa (bs ailly leg«iiil of Si. Roowniw, slrvuly 
giveu.— T. 
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The poor creatares yiho adll repeat these absurdities, 
are copjistB who renew in octavo and duodecimo old 
stories that honest men no longer T#ad, and who have 
never opened a book of wholesome criticism. They 
rake up the antiquated tales of the church ; they know 
nothing of either Middleton, or'Dodwell, or Bruker, 
or Dumoulin, or Fabricius, or Grabins, or even Dupin, 
or of any one of those who have lately earned light 
into the darkness. 

SECTION HI. 

We are fooled with martyrdoms that make us break 
out into laughter. The Tituses, the Trajaas, the Mar- 
cue Aureliuses, are painted aa monsters of cruelty. 
Fleuri, abb4 of Loc Dieu, has disgraced his ecclesias- 
tical histor}' by tales which a sensible old woman would 
uot tell to little children. 

Can it be seriously repeated, that the Romans con- 
demned seven virgins, each seventy years old, to pass 
through the hands of alt the young men of the ci^ of 
Ancyra — those Romans who punished the Vestals vrith 
death for the least gallantry? 

A hnndred tales of this sort are found in the martyr- 
ologies. The narrators have hoped to render the ancient 
.Romans odious, and diey have rendered themselves ridi- 
culous. I>a you want good well-authenticated barbari- 
ties—good and well-attested massacres, rivers of blood 
which have actually flowed — fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives, infants at the breast, who have in reality had 
their tliroats cut, and been heaped on one another ? 
Persecuting monsters ! Seek these truths only in your 
own aonals: you will find them in the crusades against 
the Albigenses, in the massacres of Merlndol and 
Cabri^re, in the frightful day of St. Bartholomew, in 
the massacres of Ireland, in the valUes of the Pays de 
Vaud. It becomes you well, barbarians as you are, to 
impute extravagant cruelties to the best of emperors; 
you who have deluged Europe with blood, and covered 
it with corpses, in order to prove that the same body can 
be in a thousand places at once, and that the pope can 
sell indulgences I Ceaae to c^umniate theRomant, 
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.^(Hir law-givers, and ask pardiMi of God for the alio- 
minations of your forefathers I 

It is not the torture, you say, which makes martyr- 
dom; it is the cause. Well! I agree with you thst 
TOur victims ought not to be designated by the name 
of martyr, whidi sigui&es witness; but what name 
shall we giTe to your executioners? Phalaris and 
the Busirig were- the gentlest of men in comparison 
with you. Does not your inquisition, which still re- 
mains, make reason, oature, and religion boil with 
indignation? Great God! If mankmd should reduce 
to ashes that infernal tribunal, wonld they be unac- 
ceptable in thy avenging eyes? 

MASS, 

The mass, in ordinary language, ia the greatest and 
jBOStaugust of the ceremonies of the chuich. Di&erent 
names are given to it, according to the rights practised 
in the various countries where it is celebrated ; as the 
Mosarabian or Gothic masa, the Greek mass, theLalia 
mass. Durandus and Ecluus call those masses dry, 
in which no consecration is made, as that which is ap- 
pointed to be said in particular by aspirants to the 
priesthood ; and cardinal Bona relates," on the autho- 
rity of William of Nangis, that St. Louis, in his voyage 
abroad, had it said in this manner, lest the motion (^ 
the vessel should spill the consecrated wine. He also 
, quotes Geuebrard, who says that he assisted at Turin, 
in 1587, at a similar mass, celebrated in a church, but 
after dinner and very late, for the funeral of a person 
of rank. 

Pierre le Chantre also speaks of the two-fold, three- 
fold, and even four-fold mass, in which the priest cele- 
brated the mass of the day or the feast, as far as the 
i^ertory, then began a second, third, snd sometimes a 
fourth, as £ir as tiie same jdace; after which he said 
as many secretas as he had begun masses ; he recited 
the canon only <mce for tb« whole ; and at the end be 

* Eoo^ i. ob*p. 15)MilbeIitiiqT. 
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added u many cdlecta as he had joined together. 



It was not untit about the close of the fourth cen- 
tury that the void mass began to sigoify the celebration 
of the eucharist. The learned Beatus Rbenanus, in 
hiu notes on TenuUian.t observes, that St. AmbroM 
consecrated this popolar expression, ' misaa,' taken from 
tjie sending out of the catechumens, after the leadiog- 
of the gospel. 

la the Apostolical Constitutions,! we find a titoi^ 
in the name of St. James, by which it appears, that 
instead of invoking the saints in the canon of the 
mass, the primitive church prayed for them. " We 
also ofieF to thee, O Lord," said the celebrator, " this 
bread and this chalice for all (be saints that have been 
plea^ng in thy eight from the beginning of ages: for 
the patnarchs, the prophets, the just, the apostles, the 
martyrs, the confessors, bishops, priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, readers, chaunters, virgins, widows, laymen, 
and all whose names are known unto thee." But St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who lived in the fourth century, 
substituted this explanation: — "After which," says he, 
■we commemorate those who die before us, and first the 
patijiarcbs, apostles, andmartyrs, that God raayreceive 
our prayers through their intercession."^ This prove* 
(aa will be said in the articfe Relics) that the worsh^ 
of the smts yr^a then beginning to be introduced into 
the church. 

Noel Alexanderll cites acts of St. Andrew, in which 
tbat apostle is made to say, — " I ofier up every day, 
on the altar of the only true God, not the fiesh <^ 
bulls nor the blood of goats, but the unspotted Uaib, 
which still remains living and entire after it is sacrificed, 
and all the faithful eat of its fiesh ;" but this learned 
douunicaa acl^iowledges that this piece was unknown 

* Binglum, CMginci EccleDuuticn, vol. vi. book IS. chap. ir. 
•rt.5. 

-)- Bookiv. agiinil Mirciod. 
t Book viii. chap. 18. 
I Fifth Catecbnii. 
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until the eighth century. The first who cited it was 
JEtherius, bishop of Osma in Spain, who wrote aghast 
iEKpardin 788. 

Abdias relates* that St. John, being forewarned by 
the Lord of the tennination of his career, prepared for 
death and recommended his church to God. He then 
had bread brought to him, which he took, and, lifting 
up his hands to heaven, blessed it, broke it, and distri- 
buted it among those who were present, saying, — " Let 
my portion be your's, and let your's be mine." This, 
manner of celebrating the eucharist (which means 
thanksgiving) is more conformable to the institution of 
'that ceremony. 

St. Luke indeed informs us,f that Jesus, after dis- 
tributing bread and wine among his apostles, who were 
supping with him, said to them, — " Do this in memory 
of me." St. Matthew,! Ei^d St. Mark§ Bay, moreover, 
that JesuB sang a hymn. St. John, who in his gospel 
mentions neither the distribution of the bread and 
^rine, nor the hymn, speaks of the latter at great 
length in his Acts, of which we give the test, as quoted 
by, the second council of Nice:|| — 

" Before oiir Lord was taken by the Jews," says this 
well-beloved apostle of Jesus, " he assembled us all 
together, andsaidtous.^^etus sing ahymninhonoui 
of the Father, after which we will execute the design 
we have conceived. He ordered us therefore to form 
a circle, holding one another by the hand; then, having 
placed himself in the middle of the circle, he said to 
us. Amen; follow me. Then he began the canticle, 
and said, Glory be to thee, O Father! We all answered. 
Amen. Jesus continued, saying. Glory to the Word, 
&c. Glory to the Spirit, &c. Glory to grace, &c 
and the apostles constantly answered, Amen," 

After some other doxologies, Jesus said, " I will 
save, and I will be saved. Amen. I will unbind, and 

■ Hist. Apoatol. book iv. art. 3S, t3. 
t Chap. siij. 19. . 
* Chap. xxvi. 30. 

I ch«p..iir. m. 

I Col. S5B. 
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I win be naboand, Amen. I will be vonnded, aitd I 
will wouHd, Amen. I will be born, and I will beget. 
Amen. I will eat, and I will be conaumed, Am^. - 
I will be hearkened to, and I will hearken. Amen. 
I will be 'Comprehended by the spirit, being all spirit, 
all. understanding, Amen. I will be washed, and I 
will wash. Amen. Grace brings dancing ; I will play 
on the flute; all of tou dance, Amen. I will sing 
sorrowful aira ; now all of you lament. Amen." 

St. Augustin, who begins a part of this hymn in his 
epistle to CeTetius," gives also the following: — "I will 
deck, and I will be decked. I am a lamp to those who 
see me and Icnow me. I am the door for all who will 
knock at It. Do you, who see what I do, be careful 
not to speak of it." 

This dance of Jesus and the apostles is evidently 
imitated from that of the Egyptian therapcutie, who 
danced after supper in their assemblies, at first divided 
into two choirs, then united the men and the women 
together, as at the feast of Bacchus, after swallowing. 
plenty of celestial wine (as Philo says.-f-) 

Besides we know, that accoiding to the Jewish tra- 
dition, after their coming out of Egypt, and passing 
the Red Sea, whence the, solemnity of the passover 
took its name,t Moses and his sister assembled two 
musical choirs, one composed of men, the other of 
women, who, while dancing, sung a canticle of thanks-. 
riving. These instruments, instantaneously assembled^ 
uiese choirs arranged with so much promptitude, the 
facility with irfiich the songs and dances are executed^ 
suppose a habitude in these two exercises much ante- 
rior to the moment of execu^n. 

liis usage was afterwards perpetrated among the 
Jewa.^ The daughters of Sbilon were dancing accord-, 
ipg to custom, at. the solemn feast of the Lord, when 
the young men of the tribe of Benjamin, to whom they 
bad been refused for wives, carried them off by the 
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connael ef the old men of Israel. And at this day, 
ID Palestine, the women, assembled near (be tombs c^ 
their relatives, dance in a n^urnful manner, and utter 
cries of lamentation.* 

We also know, that the first christians held among 
themselves agaps, or feasts of charity, in memory of 
the last supper which Jesus celebrated with his apoaues, 
from whicQ the pagans took occasion to bring against 
them the most odious charges ; on which, to banish 
every shadow of licentiousness, the pastors forbade the 
kiss of peace, that concluded the ceremony, to be 
given between persona of different sexes-f But 
various abuses, which were even then complained of 
by St. Faul,t and which the council of Gangres, in the 
year 324, vainly undertook to reform, at lenp;th caased 
the agapee to be abolished in 397, by the third councO 
of Carriage, of which the forty-first canon orduned, 
that the holy mysteries should be celebrated fasting. 

It will not be doubted, that these feastings were 
accompanied by dances, when it is recollected tliat> 
according to Scaliger, the bishops were called in the 
Latin church 'prsesules,' (from ' prffisiliendo') only 
because they ledofi'the dance. Heliot, in his History 
of the Monastic Orders, saya also, that during the 
persecutions which disturbed the peace of the first 
chrisUans, congregations were formed of men and 
iromen, who, after the manner of the Therapeutee, 
retired into the deserts, where they assembled in the 
hamlets on Sundays and feast-days, and danced 
piously, singing the prayers of the church. 

In Portugal, in Spain, and in Rousillon, solemn 
dances are still performed in honour of the mysteries 
of Christianity. On everyvigil of a feast of the Virgin, 
the young women assemble before the doors of the 
churches dedicated to her, and pass the night in 
dancing round, and singing hymns and canticles in 
honour of her. Cardinal Ximeaes restored in his time. 



• Le BruD'i Tnvel*. 

JTtK)iiiaiin,I>iM)jp)«oriIi«Chnrdi,[wr( tiUdi. zlvii. n«rl> 
Coriiitbism,ki. . -^ . 
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in the cadiedTal of Toledo, ihs ancient usage of the 
Moiarabian ro&tfi, during which dances are performed 
in the choir and the nare, with equal order and dero- 
tion. In France too, about the middle of the last 
century, the priests and all the people of IJmoges 
might be seen dancing round in the collegiate church, 
^ging — "Sant Marcian, pregas pernous, et nous 
epingaren per bous" — that is, " St. MEotiat, pray for 
us, and we will dance for you." 

And lastly, the Jesuit Menestirer, in the prebce to 
his Treatise on Ballets, published in 16S2, says, that 
he had himself seen the canons of some churches tak« 
the singing-boys by the hand on Easter-day, and danca 
in the choir, singmg hymns of rejoicing. What haa 
been said, in the article Calends, of the extTavagant 
dances of the feast of fools, exhihits a part of the abuses 
ivhich have caused dancing to be discontinued in the 
ceremonies of the mass, which, the greater tiheir 
gravity, are the better calculated to impose on the 
simple. 

MASSACRES. 

It is perhaps as difficult as it is useless to ascertain 
irhethei 'mbzzacrium,' a word of the low Latin, is the 
root of ' massacre,' or whether ' massacre' is die root 
of ' mazzacrium.' 

A massacre signifies a number of men killed. There 
was yesterday a great massacre near Warsaw — near 
Cracow. We never say— There has been a massacre 
of a man ; yet -we do say— A man haa been massa- 
cred: in that case it is understood that he has been 
killed barbarously by many blows. 

Poetry makes use of the word '.massacred' for 
^led, assassinated. 

Que pv M* proprm malnB ton piro niaisBcri.^-Cinna. 
. . A^ Eng^tunan has made a compilation of all the 
jODUK9£i£fS-pe(petrated on account of leli^oc unce the 
first centuries of onr vulgar era,' 

* See th* work entitled " Dieu et lei HDmniei,'* ch. >lil> 
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I have been vuy much tempted to Trite agaiast the 
English author ; but hie memcur not appearing to be 
exaggerated, I have restrained myself. For the future 
I hope there will be no more such calculations to 
make. But to whom shall we be indebted for that? 

MASTER. 



How imfbrfunate am I to hare been born! said 
Ardasaan Ougli, a yonng icoglan of the grand sultan 
of the Turks. Yet, if I depended only on d»e sultan — 
but I am also subject to the chief of my oda, to titA 
CBssigi bachi; and when I receive my pay, I must pros- 
trate myself before a clerk of the teftarciar, who keeps 
back h^f of it. I was not seven years old, when in' 
flpite of myself I was circumcised with great ceremody 
ftnd was ill for a fortiright after it. The dervise who' 
prays to ns is also my master ; an imtm is still more 

S master, and the mullah still more so than the iman. 
e cadi is another master, the kadeslesker a greater; 
the mufU a greater than all these together. The kiaia 
of the grand vizier with one word could cause me to 
h» tbrown into the canal ; and finally, the grand ridec 
could have me beheaded, and the skin of my head 
stripped off, without any person caring about the 

Great God, bow many masters ! If I had as many 
Bonis and bodies as I have duties to fulfil, I could qc4 
beat it Oh Allah I why bast thou not made me aa 
owl? I shonld live free in my hole, and eat mice at 
' my ease, without masters or servants. This is assu- 
ledly the true destiny of man ; there were no masters 
until it was perverted; no man was made to serve 
another continually. If things were in order, each 
riiould charitably help his neighbour. The quick- 
sighted wouM conduct the blind; the active would be 
crutches to Ae lame. His world would be die psM- 
diae of M^omet, instead of Ae hell wMcfa is formed 
preosely under die inconcciniWy narrow bridge. 
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TliiiB spoke Ardassan Ougb', after bem^ bastinadoed 
by ODe or his masters. 

Some years afterwards, Aidauan Ougli became a 
pacha with three tails. He made a prodig;ioui for- 
tune, and firmly believed that all men except the ^rand 
Tnrtc and the grand rizier were bom to serre him, and 
all women to give him pleasure according to hit 
wishes. 

SECTION II. 

How can one man become the master of another? 
And by what kind of iocomprehensible ma|^c has he 
been able to become the master of several other men ? 
A ^at number of good volumes have been written on 
this subject, but I give the preference to an Indian 
fable, because it is short, and fables explain every- 
thing. 

Adimo, the father of all the Indians, had two sons 
and two daughters by his wife Pocriti. The eldest 
was a vigoroas giant, the youngest was a little bunch- 
back, the two girls were pretty. As soon as the giant 
via strong enough, he lay with his two sisters, and 
caused the little hunch-back to serve him. Of hii 
two sisters, the one was his cook, the other bis gar- 
dener. When the ^ant would sleep, he began by 
chaining his little brother to a tree ; and when the 
latter fled from him, he caught him in four strides, and 
gave him twenty blows with the strength of an ox. 

The dwarf submitted, and became the best subject 
in the world. The giant, satisfied with seeing him nilfil 
the dntieB of a subject, permitted him to sleep with one 
of his sisteia, witii whom he was disgusted. The 
children who spruug from this marriage were not quite 
hunch-backs, but they were sufficiently deformed. 
They were brought up in the fear of Qod and of th« 
^ast. They received an excellent education; the« 
trere taught that their uncle was a giant by divine 
right, who could do what he pleased with all his 
Anuly; that if he had some pretty niece or grand- 
niece, he ritould have her without dimculty, lAd not oo* 
Bhotdd many her unless he permitted it. 
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The giant dyin^, his son, who vu Dither lo strong 
or BO great as he was, believed himself to be lilra' 
his father, a ^ant by divine tight. He pretended to 
make all the men wotlc for him, and slept with all the 
girls. The family leagued against him : he was killed, 
and they became a republic. 

The Siamese pretend, that on the coutrajy the 
femily commenced by being republican ; and that the 
giant existed not until after a great many years and 
dissensions : but all the authors of Benares and Siam 
agree, that men lived an infinity of ages before they 
had the wit to make laws, and they prove it by an an- 
answerable argument, wUch is, that even at present, 
wh«t all the world piques itself upon havbg wit, we 
hare not yet found the means of making a score of 
laws passably good. 

It is still, for example, an insoluble questioo in 
ladift, whether republics were established before or 
after monarchies ; if confusion has appeared more 
horrible to men than despotism ? I am ignorant how 
it happened in order of time, but in that of nature we 
must ^ree that men are all bom equal : violence and 
ability made the first masters; laws hare made tfae 
preietrt. 

MATTER. 



A polite Dlalogve between a Demoniac and a Phihaopher. 



Yes, thou enemy of God and man, who believest 
tliat God is all-poverfnl, and ia at l^rty to confer 
the giftof thought on every beiDg whom he shall vouch- 
' safe to choose, I will go and denounce thee to the 
ioquisitor; I will have Uiee burned. Beware, I warn 
thee for the last time. 

PHILOeOPHBR. 

Are these jonr urgnineata? Is it tfnu you teack 
Mankind? I admiie your mildness. 
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SHtOHIAC. 

Cove, I will be patient for a moment, while the 
fa^iots are preparinf . Answer me — What ia spirit? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

I know not. 
. What ii matter? 

FHILOSOPHEE. 

'. I Kwcely know. I believe it to have extent, solidity, 
resistance, gravitf, divisibility, mobility. God may 
have given it a thousand other qualities of which I am 
ignorant. 

bEMONIAC, 

A thousand other qualities, traitor I I see what thoa 
woaldst he at: thou wonldst tell me that Ood caa 
animate matter, that he has given instinct to animals, 
that he is the master of all. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

But it may very well be, that he has granted to tliis 
matter many properties which you cannot comprehend. 

SBMOVIAC. 

Which I cannot comprehend, villain ! 

PBILOSOPHEK. 

Yes. His power goes much further than your 
understanding. 

DEMOHIAC. 

His power 1 his power I thou talkest like a true 
adteist. 

PHILOSOFREH. 

However, I have the testimony of many holy fathers 
on my side. 

DEMOKIAC. 

Go to, go to : neither God nor they shall prevent 
as from burning thee alive — the death inflicted on 
parricides and on philosophers who are not of our 
opinion. 

PHILOSOPRES. 

Was it the Devil or thyself that invented this method 
of *rgning ? 

DEMOniAC. 

Vile wretch t daiest thon to couple my name with 
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ttie Deril's ? (Hct« tbe demonisc strike* the phitoBO- 
pher, vho returns him the blow with interot.) 



Help] philosophers! 

■ DEMONIAC. 

Holy brotherhood I help ! 

(Here half-a-dozen philosophers Arrive oa one ^de, 
and on the other rush in a hundred dominicBBS, tfidi 
a handled familiars of the inquisition, and a himdred 
al^azils. The contest is too unequal.) 

SECTION II. 

When wise men are asked, what is the soul ? tbey 
answer, that they know not. If they are asked, what is 
matter ? they make the same reply. It is true, that 
there are professors, and particularly scholars, who 
know all this perfectly; and when they have repeated 
that matter has extent and divisibittty, they think they 
have said all: being pressed, however, to say what 
this thing is which is extended, they find themsdvea j 
considerably embarrassed. It is composed of parts, 
say they. And of what are these parts composed: Are 
the elements of the parts divisible ? Then they are 
mute, or they talk a great deal; which are equally 
suspicious. Is this almost unknown being called 
matter, eternal ? Snch was the hehef of all antiquity. 
Has it of itself active force? Many philosophers nave 
thought so. Have those .who deny it a right to deny 
it ? You conceive not that matter can have xay- 
thing of itself; but how can you be assured that it 
has not of itself the properties necessary to it? You 
are ignorant of its nature, and you refuse it the modes , 
whi^ nevertheless are in its nature: for it can no | 
sooner have been, than it has been in a certain fa^on 
—it has had figure, and having necessarily figfure, is i 
it impossible that it should not have had other modes I 
attached to its configuration? Matter exists, but yon i 
know it only by your sensations. Alas I of ^at avail 
have been all the subtleties of the miud since man 
first reasoned ? Geomet^ has taught us many trudis, J 
metaphyucs yery few. We weigh matter, ire measoie ! 
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it, ire decompOBe it; and if we seek to adrance one 
st«p beyond these gross operatioog, we find ouneWes 
powerless, and before us an immeasurable abyss. 

Fray foi^ve alt mankind who were deceived ia 
thinking that matter existed by itself. Could tbey do 
otherwise ? How are we to imagine that what is with- 
out succession ha$ not always been? If it were not 
necessary for matter to exist, why should it exist? 
And if it was. necessary that it should be, why should 
it not have been for ever! No axiom has ever been ntore 
universally received than this — " Of nothing, nothing 
comes." Indeed the contrary ia incomprehensible. 
With every nation, chaos preceded the arrangement 
which a divine handmade of the whole world. The 
eternity of matter has with no people been injurious to 
the worship of the Divinity. Religiou was never 
startled at the recognition of aa eternal God as the 
master of an eternal matter. We of the present day 
are ao happy as to know by faith, that God brought 
matter out of nothing; but no nation has ever beea 
instructed in this dogma; even the Jews were ignorant 
of it. The first verse of Genesis says, that the Gods 
(Cloim, not £lo!) made heaven and earth. It does not 
say, that heaven and earth were created out of nothing. 

Philo, who lived at the only time when the Jews had 
any erudition, says, in his Chapter on the Creation, 
" God, being good by nature, bore no envy against 
substance, matter ; which of itself had nothing good, 
havingbynatureonlyinertuess, confusion, and disorder: 
it was bad, and he vouchsafed to make it good." 

The idea of chaos put into order by a God, is to be 
found in all ancient theogonies. Hesiod repeated the 
opinion of the orientals, when he said in his Theogonv, 
" Chaos was that wUch first existed," The wboU 
Roman empire spoke in these .words of Ovid — 
Sic obi dupniunt quiiquU fuil ilU Deomm 

Matter then, in the hands of God, was considered 
like clay under the potter's wheel, if these feeble 
images may be used to express his divine power. 

Hatter, being eternal, must have had eternal pro- 



perties — u configuration, the via iDerdee, raodon, and 
diriaibility. But this divisibility is only a consequence 
of motion ; for without motion notiung it divided, nor 
separated, nor arranged. Hotioa therefore was re- 
garded as essential tD natter. Chaos had been a con- 
fused motion, and the arrangement of the universe was 
a regular motion, communicated to all bodies by the 
Master of the World. But howcan matter have motion 
by itself, as it has, according to all the aticients, ex- 
tent and divisibility 1 

But it cannot be concaved to be vithout extent, 
and it may be conceived to be withoot motion. To 
this it was answered, — It is impossible that matter 
should not be permeable; and being permeable, some- 
thing must be continually passing through its pores. 
Why should there be passages, if nothing passes? 

Reply and rejoinder might thus be continued for ever. 
The system of the eternity of matter, like all other 
systems, has very great difficulties. That of the form- 
ation of matter out of nothing, is no less incompre- 
hensible. We must admit it, and not flatter onrselves 
with accounting for it: philosophy does not account 
for everything. How many incomprehensible things 
are we not obliged to admit, even in geometry ! Can 
any one conceive two lines constantly approaching 
ettch otber, yet never meeting? 

Geometricians indeed will tell you, die properties 
of asymptotes are demonstrated; you cannot hcJp ad- 
mitbng them;< — but creation is not: why theta admit 
it ? Why is it hard for you to believ«, Mke^the aaeients; 
IB the eternity of maUer 1 The theologian will press 
you on the other side, and say,— If yon believe in the 
eternity of matter, then yon acknowledge two prin- 
cqiles — God and matter ; you ftll into the error of 
Zoroaster and of Manei. 

No answer can be grren to the gttometridana, for 
those folks know of notliing bnt their lines, their 
tuperficea, and their soUds; bnt y«a may say to tiie 
theologians, — Wherein am I ft Hanicbean ? Here are 
stones whieh aa architeet lit< net rmRh, bat of vrtricb 
be has erected an inttense buUdiag. I do set admit 
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two arcfaitecti : the rough itoBes hare obeyed power 
and genius. 

Hai^y, wbsterer system a man embraces, it ii in 
BO way hurlAil to monlity ; for what imports it whe- 
ther matter is made or arranged ? God is still bd abso- 
lute ma^r. Whether diaoB was created out of nothing, 
or only reduced to order, it is still Our duty to be vir- 
tuous t Bcaroely any of these metaphysico) questions 
afiect the ocmduct of life. It is with disputes as with 
table-talk; each one forgets after dinner what he 
baa said, and goes whithersoerer his interest or his 
iDcUnation calb him. 

MEETINGS (PUBLIC). 

Mektikg, 'assemblee,' is a general term ^piicable 
to any collection of people fbr secular, sacred, political, 
conversational, festive, or corporate purposes; m ^ort, 
to all occasions on which numbers meet toother. 

It is a term wUcb prevents all verbal disputes, and 
all abusive and injurious implications by which men are 
in iLe habit of stigmatising societies to which they do 
sot themselres belong. 

The l^^al meeting or assembly of the Atbtnians waft 
called tne * church. * 

This word church, being ■ pecitHarly appropriated 
among us to express a convocation of catholics in one 
place, we did not in the first instaace apply it to 
the public assembly of protestants; but used indeed 
the expression — ' a flock of Huguenots.' Politeness 
however, which in time explodes all noxious terms, at 
length employed for the purpose the term assembly 
or meeting, which offends no one. 

In England, the dominant church applies the name 
of ' meeting ' to the churches of all the non-con- 
ibrmistfl. 

The word assembly is particularly suitable to a col- 
IfctioD of persons invited to go and pass their ennnig 
at a house where the boat receives them with courtesy 

• 8m artiela OaoMi. 
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^d kindness, and where play, conversation, supper, 
and dancing', constitute their amusements. If the 
number invited be Email, it is not called an ' assembly,' 
but a rendezvous of friends; and friends are never 
Tery numerous, 

AsBemblies are called, in Italian, * conversazione,' 
' ridotto.' The word ' ridotto ' is properly what we oace 
signified by the word 'reduit,' intrenchment ; but 
' reduit ' having sunk into a tern of contempt among 
ns, our editors translated ' ridotto ' by redoubt. The 
papers informed ua, among the important intelligence 
contained in them relating to Europe, that many noble- 
men of the highest consideration went to take choco- 
late at the house of the prbcess Boi^hese; and that 
there was a redoubt there. It was announced to 
Europe, in ano^er paragraph, that there would be a 
redoubt on the following Tuesday at her excellency's 
the marchioness of Santafior. 

It was found however that in relating the events of 
war, it was necessary to speak of real redoubts, \rtuch 
in fact implied things actually redoubtable and formi- 
dable, from which cannon were discharged. The word 
was therefore, in such circumstances, obviously un- 
suitable to the ' ridotti pacihci,' the pacific redoubts 
of mere amusement; and the old term assembly was 
restored, which is indeed the only proper one. 

That of rendezvous is occasionally used, but it is 
more adapted to a small company, and most of all for 
two individuals. 

MESSIAH. 
A&ntfriiatment. 
This article is by M. Polier de Bottens, of an old 
French family, settled fof two hundred years in Swit- 
zerland. He is first pastor of Lausanne, and his know- 
lei%e is equal to his piety. He composed this article 
for the great Encyclopeedia, in which it was inserted. 
Only some passages were suppressed, which the exa- 
miners thought might be abused by the catholics, lesa 
learned and less pious than the author. It iras received 
with applause by all the wise. 
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It wu pmted at Um same time in another small dic- 
tionary, and was iUtributed in Fruice to a man whom 
th^re was no' leluctance to mol«bt. The article vas 
snpposed to be impious, because it was supposed to b^ 
by a layman; and the work and its pretended author 
^ere violently attacked. The man thus accused con- 
tented himeelf with laughing at the mistake. Ha 
beheld with compassion this instance of the errors and 
Injustices which men are every day committini!; in thcit 
jtUJgnientE; for he had the wise and learned priest'i 
maQuscript, written by his own hand. It ia stilt in his 
possession, and will be shown to whoever shall choose 
to examine it. In it will be found the very erasures 
made by this layman himself, to prevent malignant in- 
terpretations. 

Now then we reprint this article in all the integrity 
of the original. We have contracted it only to prevent 
repeating what we have printed elsewhere; but we have 
not added a single word. 

The best of this affair is, that one of the venerable 
author's brethren wrote the most ridiculous things in 
the world against this article of his reverend brother's, 
thinking that he was writing ag^st a common enemy. 
This is hke fighting in the dark, when one is attacked 
bj one's own party. 

It has a thousand times happened, that controver- 
ualista have condemned passages in Sl Augustin and 
St. Jerome, not knowing Uiat they were by those father^ 
They would anathematize a part of the New Testa- 
ment if they had not heard by whom it was written. 
Thus it is that men too often judge. 

Mesuah, ' Messiaa.' This word comes from the 
Bebrew, and is tiyROnymoes with the Gree]c word 
' .0v^SK. Both are terms consecrated 'm religion 
i^Jlu^ ^^ VW °P longer given to any ,b,ut the anointed 
Ijf . f!mjn«poe — the Sov^eign Deliyerei ;wbqm the 
Sft^ieftt^^i^ f eqple expected, for whose copiing they 
.Still sig^, , and whom the christians find in the person 
pf JesuB the Son o^ Mary, whom they consider as the 
anointed of t^el^rd^ the Kessiah promised to hu- 
, - . D 3 
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manity. The Greeks also use the word ' 
meaning the same thing with ' ChriBtos,' 

In the Old Testament we see that the word Messiab, 
far from being peculiar to the Deliverer, for whose 
coming the people of Israel sighed, was not erea so to 
the tTue and faithful servants of God, but that this 
name was often given to idolatrous kings and princes, 
who were, in the hands of the Eternal, the ministers of 
his vengeance, or instruments for executing the couBr 
sets of his wisdom. So the author of Ecclesiasticus 
says of Elisha, — " Qui ungis reges ad penitentiam ;"* 
or, as it is rendered by the Septuagint, "ad vindictam" — 
" You anoint kings to execute the vengeance of tie 
Lord." Therefore he sent a prophet to anoint Jehu 
king of Israel, and announced sacred unction to 
Ha/ael, king of Damascus and Syria ;t those two 
princes being the Messiahs of the Most High, to re- 
Tenge the crimes and abominations of the house of 
Ahab. 

But ia the xlv. of Isaiah, verse 1, the name of 
Messiah is expressly given to Cyrus — " Thus saith the 
Lord to Cyrus, his anointed, bis Messiah, whose right 
band I have holden to subdue nations before him," &c. 
Ezekiel, in xxviii. of his Revelations, v. 14, gives 
the name of Messiah to the king of Tyre, whom he 
also calls Cherubin, and speaks of him and his glory 
in terms full of an emphasis of which it is easier to 
feel the beauties than to catch the sense. " Sod of 
man," says the Eternal to the prophet, " take up a la* 
mentation npon the king of Tyre, and say unto hint, 
Thus saith the Lord God ; thou sealest up the aim, 
full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty. Thou hnst 
been the Lord's garden of Eden (or, according to other 
versions, " Thou wast all the Lord's delight"); every 
precious stone was thy covering; the sardius, topaz, 
and the diamond ; the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper; 
the sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle and 
gold : the workmanship of thy tabrets and thy ^pea 
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was prepared in thee in the da^ that thou wast created. 
Thou wast a Cherubin, a Messiah, for protection, and I 
set thee up; thou haat been upon the holy mountain of 
Ood ; thon hast walked up and down in the midst of 
the stones of fire. Thou wast perfect in thy ways 
from the day that thou wast created till iniquity waS 
faand in thee.'' 

And the name of Messiah, in Greek Christ, was 
given to the king^, prophets, and high-priests of the 
Hebrews. We read, in 1 Kin^, chap. xii. fi,— 
" The Lord is witness against you, and his Messiah is 
witness ;" that is, the king whom he has set up. And 
elsewhere, — " Touch not my Anointed ; donoeviltomy , 
prophets. . . ." David, animated by the Spirit of God, 
repeatedly gives to his father-in-law Saul, whom he had 
no cause to love — he gives, I say, to this reprobate 
king, from whom the Spirit of the Eternal was with- 
drawn, the name and title of Anointed, or Messiah of 
the Lord. " God preserve me," says he frequently, 
" from laying my hand upon the Lord's Anointed, 
upon God's Messiah." 

If the fine title of Messiah, or Anointed of the Etemat, 
W2S given to idolatrous kings, to cruel and tyrannical 
princes, it used very often indeed in our ancient oracles 
to designate the real Anointed of the Lord, the Messiah 
by eminence ; the «bject of the desire and expectation 
of all the faithful of Israel. Thus Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel, concluded her canticlewith these remarkable 
words, which cannot apply to any king, for we know 
ftat at that time the Jews had not one : — " The Lord 
riwll jndge the ends of the earth; and he shall give 
strength onto his king, and exalt the horn of bis Mes- 
•iah."* We find the same word in the following ora- 
des: — Psalm ii. verse Z; Jeremiah, Lamentations, 
chap. ir. Verse ZOf Daniel, chap. a. verse 25 ; Habak- 
kuk, chap. iii. verse 13. 

If we compare all these different oracles, and in 
general' all those ordinarily applied to the Messiah, 
there will result contradictions, almost irreconciMIe, 
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JBiliiyif to K certMB paint the obetiBacy of tlwpeopl* 
toimoM tbew ancles were pwn. 

How indeed could tbeee be conceiyedr befoce tk« 
event hnd BO well juBtified it in the person ffAesiUi wm 
(rf Uary? How, I wy, oould there be eonceived tiii' ja- 
teUigvBce in some sort divine- uid hwnaa ti^dwr-i • 
being both greet and lorely, triumphiiw o«er th*- 
Benl, yet tu^>ted and carried away by. tW isfenrid 
spirit, that prinoe of the poweiB of the. air, sod nude 
to travel in apite of himBelf ; atoncemaater aDdurrtttt, 
Ung aind tiibject, sacrifioei and viotina, raortal itnd iEih> 
mortal, rich sind poor, a glotiMis conqueror, whose reign 
shall have ao end, who is to subdue all saDue by pnodtt 
gies, and yet a manof Borrows, without the cDuveni^M^ 
often witfaout the absolnte necessaries of this life, of which 
he calls himself king; and that he cornea, cov«i'edwith 
glory and honour, terminating a life of ionoconce and 
wretchedKess, of ineegsaBt croaaee and cantrsdiction^ 
by a death alike shameful and cruel, finding in this 
very humiliation, this extiaordinaiy abasement, the- 
source of an unparalleled elevation, whieh raises, him 
to the summit of glory, power, and felicity ; that ia, to 
the rank of the &rat of creatures? 

All chriatians ^^ree in finding these characteristics, 
apparently bo incompatible, in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom they call the ' Christ:' his followers 
gave him this title by eniaence, not that he had bees 
smointed in a sensible and material manner, as aimp 
kings, prophets, and saerificeu ancicDtlY were, ^ut 
because the divine spirit had designated him for thos^ 
great o£Soc^ and he had raoeived the apiritual uoctioa 
secessaiT ihsraBnto. 

' We had proceeded thus far on so cempateid an 
Htirie, when a Dutch preacher, more calebratad /or 
. &ia duooMry than for toe tDdifiTercBit productions Ma 
Mains <^erwise feeble and ill-informed, ahowed to -m 
Stat our lord Jesus Christ, the Messiah 'of. God, -was 
■'■"™*r* at the tlKse oraad periods of his life, as .01^ 
king, i}uc pnphet, and oar Bftcrificer. 

* The DBHiga froin thii uteriak lo Ibe foItoHiiig one, concirn- 
iDg the Dulcb preicher, wu mppniM ' in the Diclionuinj 
becMnitwlBDWuIilcradratratfMM. Coo<!!c ' 
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master of nature declared him to be his son, hia only, 
hia well-beloved son, and for that very reason his 
repieeentative. 

When on Mount Tabor he was transfignred and 
aEBOciated with Moses and Ellas, the 'same sapema- 
turat voice announces tiim to humanity as the son of 
him who loves and who sends the prophets ; as him 
who is to be hearkened to in preierence to all others, 

la Gethseman^, an angel comes down from heaven 
to support him in the extreme an^ish occauoned by 
tlie approach of his torments, and strengthen him 
against the terrible apprehensions of a death which he 
cannot avoid, and enable him to become a sacrificer 
the more excellent, as himself is the pure and innocent 
victim that be is about to offer. 

The judicious Dutch preacher, a disciple of the 
iUustnous Cocceias, finds the sacramental oil of these 
di£fereat celestial unctions in the visible signs which 
the power of God caused to appear on his anointed ; 
in his baptism, 'the shadow of the dove,' representing 
the Holy Ghost coming down from him ; — on Tabor, 
the 'miraculous cloud,' which enveloped him;— in 
Oethseman^, the 'bloody sweat,' which covered his 
whole body. 

After this, it would indeed be die heigbth of incre- 
dulity not to recognise by these marks the Lord's- 
Anointed by eminence — the promised Messiah; noT 
doubtless could we sufficiently deplore the inconceiv- 
able blindness of the Jewish people, but that it was 
part of the plan of God's infinite wisdom, and was, in. 
bis merctful views, essential to the accomplishment of 
Us work and the salvation of humanity. 

But it must also be acknowledged, that in the state 
of Dpjwfcssion in which the Jewi^ people were groan- 
ing, and after all the glorious promises which the 
Eternal had so often made them, they must l^ve . 
longed for the coming of a Messiah, and looked to- 
wards it at the period of their happy deUverance ; and 
diat they are therefore in some sort excusable for not 
having recognised a deliverer in the person of the 
Lord JeauB, since it is in man's nature to care more for 



dte body tlwii for tfae spirit, and to be more senublc to 
prMent wants than flattered by advantages ' to come,' 
and far that very reason, alw&ys uncertain. 

It mast indeed be believed, that Abraham, and arfW 
bim a very small number of patriarchs and prophets, 
iRT« capable of fonning an idea of the nature of tlie 
^iritnal reign of the Messiah ; but these ideas wonid 
necesssriiy be limited to the narrow circle of the in- 
spired : and it is not astonishing; that, being unknowB 
to tfae nniltitude, these notions ^ore so far tdtcved 
that, when the Sanonr appeared in Judea, the peopl«> 
dieir doctors, and even tbeir prHioes, expected a mo> 
■aich—a conqueror — who, by the rapidity of his con- 
quests, was to subdue tike whole world. And how 
could these flattering ideas be reconciled with the 
abject and apparendy jniaerable condition of Jesus 
Christ? So, feeling scandalised by his announcing 
himself as the Messiah, they persecuted l)im, rejected 
bim, and put him to the most ignominious death. 
Having since then found nothing tending to the 
fulfilment of their oracles, and being unwilling to 
renounce them, they indulge is all sorts of ideas, 
•Bch one more chimencal than the one preceding. 

Thae, when they beheld the triumphs of the chris- 
tian religion, and found that most of thur ancient 
oracles might he explained spiritually, and applied to 
Jesos Christ, they tluiiigfat proper, against the opinion 
of their fathers, to deny that the passages which we 
all^e against them are to be onderatooa of the Hes- 
sah, thus tottoiing onr holy scriptures to their owa 

Some of dwm mahttain, daat their uacles hare been 
nuBunderatood ; that it is in vain to long for the coi^ 
JBg at a Messiah, since he has already come in the 
person of Eieduas. Such was the opinion of the 
fusoos BillcL Others more lax, or politely yielding 
to times and drcnmatances, assert, that the belief in 
the coming of the Messiah is not a fondamental article 
of &itfa, imd Aat the denying this dogma either does 
not iajnie the integrity of the law, or injures it but 
riightly. Ihns die Jew Albo said to the pope, that 
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'f to deny die eoroiog of the MeMiah wu onl^ to est 
c^ K branch of the tree, without tonchin^ the rooL" 

The celebrated rabbi, Solomoa Jarchi or Raschi, who 
lived at the commencement of the twelfth century, 
says, in hia Talmudes, that the ancient Ildirem 
believed the Messi^ to have been bom on the day of 
the last destruction of Jerusalem by the Roouua 
armiea. This is indeed calling in the phyiician when 
the man is dead. 

The rabbi Kimchi, who also lived in the twelfth 
century, announced that the Metsiah, whose coming he 
believed to be very near, would diive the christiaui out 
of Judes, which was then in their possession ; and it U 
true that the christians lost the Holy Land : bnt it was 
Saladin who vanquished them. Had that couquerot 
but protected the Jews, and declared for them, it ia 
not unlikely that in their enthusiasm they wonld hav* 
made him their Messiah. 

Sacred writers, and our Lord Jeaus himself, oftea 
compare the reig^ of the Messiah and eternal beatitad« 
to a nuptial fesdval or a banquet ; but the Talmudiita 
have strangely abused these parables : according to 
them, the Messiah will give to his people, assembled in 
lite land of Canaan, a repast in which the wine will be 
that which was made by Adam himself in the tgrrestrial 
paradise, and which is kept dry, in vast cellars, by tha 
angels at the centre of the earth. 

At the first course will be served up the famous fish 
called the great Leviathan, which swallows up at once 
a smaller fish, which smaller fish is nevertheless thieo 
hundred leagues long : the whole mass of the waters il 
laid upon Leviathan. In the beginning, God crea- 
ted a male and a female of this fish ; out lest the^ 
should overturn the land, Md fill the world with theu 
kind, God IdUed (he female, and salted her for th« 
lUeBsiah^ feast. 

tita rabbis add, that there will also be kUled for thU 
tepaet the bull Behemoth, which ia so large, diat bo 
eaU each day the hay isata a ihonaand raoaatainat 
The female of this bull was killed tn the begianing-of 
the worid, that so prodigioua a specieB' might not mul- 
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tiply, since this could only have injured the otfier 
creatures : but they Bssure us that the Eternal did not 
salt ber, because dried cow is not so good as she- 
Leriathan. The Jews still put such uiith in these 
rabbinical reveries, that they often sttear by their share 
of the bull Behemoth, as some impious christians 
.swear by their share of paradise. 

After such gross ideas of the coming of the Messiah, 
and of his reign, is it astonishing that the Jews, an- 
cient as well as madeni, and also some of the primitive 
christians unhappily tinctured with all these reveries, 
could not elevate themselves to the idea of the divine 
nature of the Lord's Anointed, and did not consider 
the Messiah as God ? ' Observe how the Jews express 
themselves on this point in the work entitled ' Judasi 
Lusitani Queestiones ad Christianos.' — " To acknow 
iedge a God-man," say they, " is to abuse your own 
reason, to make to yourself a monster— a centaur — the 
Strange compound of two natures which cannot 
coalesce,'" They add, that the prophets do not teach 
that the Messiah is God-man; that they expressly 
distinguish between God and David, declanng Uie for- 
mer to be master, the latter servant, &c. 

When the Saviour appeared, the prophecies, though 
. clear, were unfortunately obscured by the prejudices 
imbibed even at the mother's breast. Jesus Christ j 
himself, either from deference towards, or for fear of 
shocking the public opinion, seems to have been very 
reserved concerning his divinity. " He wished," says 
St Chrysostom, " insensibly to accustom his auditors i 
to the belief of a mystery so far above their reason. 
If he takes upon him the authority of a God, by par- 
doning sin, this action raises up against him aU who i 
nv witnesses of it. His most evident miracles cannot 
even convince of his divinity those in whose favour they 
are worked. When, before the tribunal of the sove- 
reign sacrificer, he acknowledges, by a modest intima- | 
tion, that he is the son of God, the high-priest tears | 
his robe, and cries. Blasphemy I Before tne sending i 

* QwhU i. ii. iv. sxuL fte. ' 
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of.tbe Holy Gh^t, the Apostlea did not even suspect 
the divinity of theii dear master. He aaks them what 
the people think of him; and they answer, that some 
take liim for Elias, others for Jeremiah, or some other 
prophet. A particular revelation is necessary to make 
known to St. Peter, that Jesus is the Christ, the son of 
the living God. 

The, Jews, revolting against the divinity of Christ, 
have resorted to all sorts of expedients to destroy thii 
great mysteir; they distort the meaning of their own 
oracles, or do not apply ihem to the Messiah ; they 
assert ^at the name of God, ' £loi,' is not peculiar to 
the Divinity, but is given, even by sacred writers, to 
'udges, to magistrates, and in general to such as are 
bigh in authority ; they do indeed cite a great many 
passages of the holy scriptures that justify this obser- 
vation, but which do not in the least affect the express 
terms of the ancient oracles concerning the Messiah. 
■ Lastly, theyassert, that if the Saviour, and after him 
.the evangelists, the apostles, and the first christians, 
call Jesus the Son of God, this august term did not 
in the evangelical times signify aby^ing but the oppo- 
site of son of Belial — that is, a good man, a servant 
of God, in opposition to a wicked man, one without the 
fear of God. 

If the Jews have disputed with Jesus Christ his 
quality of Messiah and his divinity, they have also used 
every endeavour to brmg him into contempt, by casting 
on his birth, his life, and his death, all the ridicule and 
opprobium that their criminal malevolence could imagine. 
Of all the works which the blindness of the Jews 
has produced, there is none more odious and more ex- 
travagant than the ancient book entitled " Sephet 
Tpldos Jeschu," brought to light by Wagenseil, in the 
second volume of his work entitled " Tela Ignea," &c. 
In this Sepher Toldos Jeschu we find a monstrous 
history of the life of onr Saviour, forged with the utmost 
passion and disingenuousness. For instance, they have 
dared to write, t^t one Panthw, or Pandera, an bha- 
bitant of Bethlehem, fell in love «ith a young. woman 
iBaxried -to Joka^au. . By tlus inipBre commerce he 
■ rttL. V. ■ ■ Cbu^^Ic 
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had a son caUed Jesna or Jesu. Hw ladier of this 
(diild WM obliged to fly, and rettrfld to Babylon. As 
for voang Jesu, he was not wat to itw sclwols ; htft 
(addsour author) be had the insolence to rataebiabead 
and uncover himself before tbe sacrificers, instead of 
appeariog before tbem with hii head bent down asd his 
face covered, as was the custom — a piece of effrontery 
frbichwas nartnly rebuked; this caused bis birth to be 
Anqnired into, wbich was found to be impure, and 
soon exposed him to i^ominy. 

This detestable book, Sepner Toldos Jeschu, was 
known in the second cBntury: Celaus confidently cites 
it, and Origen refutes it in his nin^ chapter. 

There is another book also entitled "ToldosJeschu." 
pul^shed by Huldric in 1703, which more closely 
follows the Gospel of the Infancy, but which is full of 
the grossest anachronisms. It places both the birth 
and death of Jesus Christ in the r^gn of Herod the 
Great, stating that complaints were made of tha adul- 
tery of Panther and Mary the mother of Jesus, to t^at 
prince. 

The author, who tnkes the name of Jonathan, and calb 
himself a contemporary of Jesus Christ, living at Jeru- 
-Salem, pretends that Herod consulted, in the affair of 
Jesus Christ, the EenatorB of a city in the land of 
Ceesarea. We vnil not follow so absurd an author 
Ihrottgh alt bis contradictions. 

Yet it is under cover of all these cahunnies that the 
Jews keep up thair implacable hatred against the Chris- 
tiana and the gospel. They have dona their utaopt.to 
^tar the chronology of the Old Testament, and to 
rute doubts and difficulties respecting tbetinM of our 
Gariour's connng. 

Ahitted'hen-Caiium-la-ADdacousy, aMoot of Gre- 
nada, who lived about the close of the lizteenth o««- 
tnry, cites an ancient Arabian manuBor4>t, which was 
iband, together with usmen pkttes of lead engraven 
with Arabian characters, in a grotto near Grenada. 
- Don Pedro y Quinones, aichbishtm of Grenada, has 
hJB»elf borne teithnony to this feet These leaden 
-fiaX^ cBUed those of Oreiwda, wNe Aftsnwds 
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curied to Rome, whan, after sevenil yean inreitigk. 
tion, they vere at last condemned a< apocryphal, in 
ike pontificate of Alexander VII.; duy contain only 
labnloaa iterieB relatine to the Hvei of Hary and hei 
Son. 

The name of HeMiab, conpled with the epithet Mn, 
is still given to those impoatori, who, at varioui timet,, 
have sought to ahue the credulity of the Jewish nation. 
There were some of Iheee fajse Messiahs eren belint 
the coming of the true Anointed of Qod, The wise 
Gamaliel mentions one Theodas,* whose history w» 
read in JosMhus'i Jewish Antiqmitiea, book xx. 
c^ap. 2. He boasted of crossing the Jordan withont 
wetting his ieet ; he drew many people after him ; but Aa 
Romans, ha*ing fallen upon bjs little troop, dispersed 
them, cut off the bead of their unfortonate chief, and 
exposed it in Jermalem. 

Gamaliel also speaks of Judas tlie GalBean, iriio ii 
donbdess tiie same of whom Josepbua makes mention 
ittthesecondchi^iter oftbe second book of die Jewi^ 
War. Heaayithatthislatseprophethadgatiitfedto* 
gslher neariy thirty thotoand men ; b«t hyperbole ii 
the JewiA hjstoiiaD's cbaracterietic. 

In the apostolical times there was Simon, snmamed 
the inagicraii, who contrired ts bewitch the people of 
Samaria, so that tfaey cwisidertd him as ' the great 
pow^ of God.** 

Id the fallowing centory, in the yeera 178 and 179 
ef the christian era, in the reign of Adrian, appeared 
the false Messiah Bfaeort«bai, at tlM head of an anty. 
The empeitH seat against them Julius Berems, who, 
aftw several eHcottiitert, escleeed ^em In Ae town of 
jBither : after an obstinate defence it was carried, and 
Borcocbc^ms taken and put to death. Adrian tkoaght 
be oonld noi better pierent the oontiauid ravolts of tha 
Aewa lAa> hy iasaing; tin ecKct, forUdihn^ them to g* 
to Jerusalem; he also had guards stationed at At 

• Act* of the ApoMlu, V. 34, 9S, 90. 
+ A«i,Tiii. », M>. 
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gates of "the dty, to 'prerent the rest of the people of 
Israel from entering it. ■ 

■ We read in Socrates, an ecclesmstical historian, that 
in the year 434, there appeared in the island of Candia 
a lalse Messiah calling- himself Moses. He said he 
.was the ancient deliTerer of the Hebrews, raised from 
Ihe dead to delirer them again.* 

- A century afterwards, in 530, there was in Palestine 
a false Messiah named Jntlan ; he atinounced himself 
as a great conqueror, who, at the head of his nai- 
tion, should destroy by arms the whole christian 
people. Seduced by his promises, the armed Jewi 
bntehered many of the christiani. The emperor Josr 
tinian sent troops a^inst him ; battle was given to the 
fidse Christ; he was taken, and condemned to the 
most ignominious death. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, Serenas, a 
.Spanish Jew, gave himself out as a Messiah, preached, 
had some disciples, and, like them, died in misery. 

' Several felse Messiahs arose in the twelfth centdry; 
One appeared in France, in the reign of Louis the 
Young ; he and all his adherents were hanged, without 
its ever being known what was the name of the master 
or of the disciples. 

The thirteenth century was fruitful in false Messiahs; 
there appeared seven or eight in Arabia, Persia, Spain, 
and Moravia; one of them, calling himself David el 
Roy, passed for a very great mi^cian ; he reduced the 
Jews, and was at the head of a considerable party; 
but this Messiah was assassinated. 
'. James Zeigler of Moravia, who lived in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, announced the approaching 
manifestation of the Messiah, born, as he declare^ 
fourteen years before ; he bgd seen him (he said) at 
Strasburg, and he kept by him with great care a sword 
. and a sceptre, to place them in his bands so soon as he 
should be old enough to teach. 

In the year 1624, another Zeigler confirmed )lie pre- 
diction of the former. 

• Soontn, Hiit.'Ecol. Ub. ii. «p. 8S. 
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Id tlte ywi 1666, ^dwtei Sevi, bom tX Ala 



called bimBelf tbe Hewiah foi«told by tbe 
Ue h^:aii with preacbing on ihe bighvayB »nd ia the 
fields, the Tuike laughing at hicD, vhile his ditci^u 
^Eured him. It appears that he did not gaia over the 
Bia^e pf the Jevish nation at fint; for the chieia of 
the Ejnagopie of So^rna oaseed sentaoce of deftth 
agjUBSt bioi; bu£ he e#cafed with the feai only, and ' 
wit4 baoishmeat. 

, He coBtracted three mairiages, of whiiii it is asserted 
he did not ccHuununat« one, saying that it was beneath 
hioi so to do. He took into parUienhtp one Nathan 
Leni, the latter personated the [wophet £Uias, who waa 
t9 fo before the Messiah.. They repaired ta Jrausa^em, 
and Nathan there announced Sabatei Sevi as the do* 
liveier of nations. The Jewish populace declared for 
them, but such as had anything to lo;e anathematixed 
them. 

To avoid the storm, Seri fled to Constantinoi^e, yid 
from thence to Smyrna, whither Nathan Leri sent to 
him four ambassadors, who acknowledged and publicly 
saluted Imn as the Messiah. This embassy imposed on 
the people, and also on some of the doctors, who de- 
clared Sabetei Sevi to be die Messiah, and king of the 
Hebrews. But the aynf^ogue of Smyrna condemned 
its.king to be impaled. 

' Sabatei put himself under the piotectitm of the cadi 
itt Spiyrna, and soon had the whole Jewish people q? 
hi3 side ; heiutd f-vo thrones prepared, one for hinjaetC, 
die other for his favourite wife; he took the title 01 
kweof kioga. and ^ve to big broths, Jo^ph Sevi, that 
of iingof Ju49h> He promised the Jicwe ^e certain 
comoBst of the Ottpman empire : and ey^o carried 
bis insudeoce bo, far an to have the en^pieror's nama 
strw^ «ut pf th6 Jewiah liturgy, ^d hiji own aubeti- 

He was thrown into orj^on at die Dardanellea ; anq 
^ Jew« gm^put that us life w spued only becau«« 
tide Tiji^ liejl lut,ew be was immortal, 
JDx gcwnwr of tlK I>MfibA«Ues (goal ligb by the 
pFetent* x4iA ^ J«M Usiah«di ia eidai to viait th«ir 
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IdO^, tbdr impriegned Mewiah, wbo, though in irmisy 
letaioed all his dignity, and made th^ tnss bis feet.> ' 
MeBDwhile ths aaltan, who vas holdm^ hi* court at 
Adriaaople, resolved to put an end to &ia farce ; he 
sent for Seri, and told him that if he was the Hestiah 
be must be invulnerable ; to which Sevi aasented, lie 
Grand Signor then bad him placed as a mark for the 
arraWB of his icoglans. The Measiab confessed that 
he WEB not iaTulnerable, and protested tb&t God sent 
him only to bear testimony to the holy Mussulman 
religion. Being beaten by the ministers of the law 
he turned Mahometan ; be lived and died equally de- 
spised by the Jews and Mussulmans ; which cast such 
discredit on the profession of false Messiah, that Sen 
Vfi9 the last that appeared)* 

MfeTAMORPHOSIS, 

Jt may very naturally be supposed, that tbe metz- 
morphoses with which our earth abounds, suggested 
the imagination to the orientals, (who have im^ned 
everything,) that tbe souls of men passed from one 
body to another. An almost imperceptible point be- 
comes a grab, and that grub becomes a butterflj); an 
acorn is transformed into an oak ; an e^ into a bird : 
water becomes cloud and thunder; wood isclianged 
into fire and ashes ; everything, in sbort, in nature 
appears to be metamorphosed. What ma thus ob* 
TlouBly aiid distinctly perceivable in grosser bodies, 
was soou conceived to take place wi^ respect t» souls, 
which were corisidered slignt, shadowy, and scarcely 
material figores. The idea of meUmpsychtsA'is per- 
haps ttfemost aucient'dogma of the known worid, and 
prevails still in a great part of laditk aod'ofOiinar 

Itis hi{(;bty'pr6baUe «g;t^n, iHmv tbe'vuiiioaa' tiieta- 
inoTpboses'Which' «<e witness :hi nMttrei piwAMcdt^ese 
ancient fkble^which Ovid has effected and enbelUsh- 
ed in his admirable work. - EWen the - J4»n had tbeir 

" • BaetiM "EnaimrlnMctqnetl'Etprh detNwion," Wm. 
i*. p. 196, wbn* Bevi's history Sm pvta more in dttail. 
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stetsnorphoi«8; If Niobe mii ohatiMd into h Bton'e, 
Edkb, the wife of Lot,' ma chaomd iato s statue of 
rait. If Eiiridyce ranuned in hdt for having looked 
behind ber, it was for precisely the same iadiscretion 
tbat tbis wife of Lot was deprived of ber human 
nature. The village in which Baucis and Philemon 
reuded in Pbryria, is changed into a Iidce; the sanie 
event occoTB to Sodom, The daughters of Anins con- 
verted water into oil; we have in scripture A metamoT- 
phosis ve^ similar, but more true and nlore sacred. 
Cadmns wa» chen^ into a serpent ; the rod of Aaron 
becomes a serpent also. 

The gods frequently change themselves into men ; 
tiie'Jova never saw angels but in the form of men; 
angels ate with Abraham. Paul, in his second epistle 
to the Corinthians, says that an angel of Satan baa 
buffettied him : " Angdus Satane me colapbizet" 

METAPHYSICS. 

' ".TBAiianaturain,"-— beyond nc^nre. But what ia 
that ^which is beyond nature? By nature it is to be 
preBanwd,.' is ineant matter, and metaphysics relate 
to that whwh is oat matter. 

For example; to your rea^ning, which is neither 
lasw, nor Wide, nor h^b;, nor solid, nor pointed. 

-YoiH soul, to youraeli unknown, which produces 
youE'.reaBomnig. ■■ ■ 

-.'Spirita, which theworld has nlways^ talked of, and 
'to which 'i^akind ap[«opriated, for a long period, a 
ibodysoattennated andehadowy, that it coula uarcely 
be eaUadbodyEbntfrnm which, at length) they have 
nmoreiicmyahBdow ofbody, widiout knowing what 
it w:M.lliatw(aaJefk ' 
. t nn^amnnedintmhicb idi^s B|unta pefceive, without 
."•Myf^nbKTBSsiieRti from the fiirei senses; in which 
'dl%^AaidE,i.1rithioMa)KAd; and in wbitcb they c<»a- 
' .'timAiiiiAte'^ir-diovgbts, vkhoutwords and signs. 
- flaally,. -God, whom we know by Jiis vorks, but 
wttom tfV-pride impels u» to define; Ood, whose 
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{HMnrvafeeltobcioHiMMe; God, betyMs w^gM Mi4 
ovra^w* cwHte tbe al^H cnT (i>£iutj, and ^ "vdMH 
mUire w« 4ue Ot^BfA la folkoia. 

Tb«M are tiM ob^eU of HwtapbyacL 

We might fiirtbvf a4d t« tbese tbet prbca^e^ ,«f mm 
Butbenatiw, pMiiti witlkout esuaaion, U4«s initflont 
width, Mpwficiea without tbickfiess, wuw inCli^Uel; 
diTigihle, &c- 

Ba;IefaimBielfcoiiudefedtbes9 olyectB as those wbK^ 
•wete de^omingtfid " gntia ratiolUB," beia^ of r<MQO| 
they Ua bowerer, in fiact, ooty raateiwL tbiaK* cqd* 
sidered in their maasea, their wp^fficiee, their simpilo 
lengthsudbrakd^, and the extrqiaitiest^ these aknple 
leofrthi aad breadths. All tneswuie* ai« precise aod 
demoDstcated. JKetapbysica bare nothing tp do mUt 
georafitry. 

ThuM BUkD may beameta|:4)yeician vithiiutbnat* 
geometrician. MeUiphyucs are more entertaioing : they 
constitute often the mmftaee of the mind. In geo- 
metry, on the contrary, we must calculate and mea- 
^rei'tbis is a perpetual tractble, and meet minds had 
rather dream {Jeaaantly than faJigue themadnfi mdl 
bard work. 

MIND (LIMITS OF WIB HUMAN). 

NxwTov WW oae ^y ifiked, «by be ttepped for- 
ward when he was eo iuclined ; and from what cauM 
bia arm and hit baftd (toyed his wjll? He honestly 
rejAisd, that he katm ttotwg About the mattie?. 3«t 
Bt loaat, said they to him, you who are so well agt- 
quaintsd wilJt the giayitalion #f {tLaoots, will tell w 
why they, twn one w»ySMWTtba»jU>Ot]Ur{- N^«ntW 
still avowed bis ignorance. 

Time 4Aotawb,.tkatthiiDce)Hi wsi6«aUadf(ir&ar 
it dMHild cemifil; '.«ad'.&attbe tides mua twaatedta 
ccndoct oai Aife int« port, were a Uttle ashvaed wiitM 
told that Uw MediWrianow has paits. and ma twlb 
M»uitKfa!aiack biatelf iiu Men mtatbis ensr. - 

Wko hM »« bwn ^lo to detwuiM praouely b«r 
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a Wllet of wood is chai]g;e<] into red hot cbarcoal, 
and by what, mechannm lime >B heated by cold 
water? 

The first motion of the heart manimals — is thaf 
accounted for ? Has it been exactly discovered how 
the business of generation is arranged ? Has any one 
divined the cause of sensation, ideas, and memory^ 
We know no more of the essence of matter than me 
children who touch its superficies. 

Who will instruct us in the mechanism by which the 
grain of com, which we cast into the earth, disposes 
itself to produce a Stalk surmounted with an ear: or 
why the sun produces an apple on one tree and a 
chesnut on the next to it ? Many doctors have sjud, 
what know I not ? Montaigne said, what know I ? 

Unbending decider! pedagogue in phrases 1 furred 
reasonerl thou inquirest after the limits of the human 
mind : — :they are at the end of thy nose. 

MIRACLES. 



A uiEACLE, according to the tme meaning of tha 
word, Is somethbg admirable; and agreeably to thi^ 
all is miracle. The stupendous order of nature, the re- 
volution of a hundred milUons of worlds round & 
million of suns, &e activity of light, the life of ani- 
tiials, all are grand and perpetual miracles. 

Accorffihg to conimon acceptation, we tall a miracle 
-the violation of these divine arid etem^ laws. A solac 
eclipseat the time of the fiill moon. Or a dead man 
vralking two leases and carrying his head ib his 
arms, we denominate a miraole. 

Many natural fthilosophers maintain, Hint in this 
flettse there are no wiradlet'; aifd 'advhnoe the Mknr- 
■ng argumerJtB. 

A miracU is the violation «ftntt&«matical, divine, 
unmutable, etefntd laWS^. &r'th» vwy expoaitioa 
itself, a miracle is a contradiction in terms : a * 
(»mnot at the same time be immutable and vie' 
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But ibey aie triced, canaot a Iwr, estaUisbtd Vy Oo4 
biDuelf, he iugpended bj its author? 

They bare the hardihood to replV) that it cannot; 
Snd that it is impossible a being infiBitelv wiie can 
Lave made lawR to violate them. Hs cvuld not, tks; 
S&j, deran^ llie machine but with a view of maVing 
it woTk better; but it ii evident that Ood, all-wits 
and omnipotent, originally made this immense machine 
the universe, as good and perfect as be was aUi ; 
if he saw that soue imperlectioKS would arise from 
the nature of matter, he provided for that i« the begi»- 
nin^; and, accordingly, ha will naver diange anyt£mf 
in it 

Moreover, God can do nothing without reaeon; but 
%hBt reason could induce lum to disfigure for n tun^ 
his own worL? 

It is done, they are told, in favour of manluad. 
They reply, we must presume then, ^t it is in fa-vour 
of all mankind ; for it is impossible to conceive, that 
the divine nature should occupy itself only about 
a few men in particular, and not for the whole hu- 
man race ; and even die whole human race itself 
IS a very small concern; it is leas than a small ant- 
hill, in e»BmarisoD v^ ^1 the bein^ inhabiting 
unmensity. But is it not the tnost absurd of all ^- 
travaganceB to iraagine, that the lufiuite SvpreiM 
vhould, in favour of thn» or four hundred emmets ots 
their little heap of eartb. derange the cH>eiration of Af 
vast machinery that BKxvea the univeraef 

fiut adoiittinif that Qod ehose to distinguiA a sioall 
Dumber of men by particular faivoura, is there kkj mb^ 
«es«ity th^ ia order to aceompbA tfua <Aject, h* 
should change what he €«tid^h«d for all periods anil 
for all places ? He certMoly cm have no need of duf 
iDooDfltaaijy in Ordw to be«low Aweui* o« any of hia 
OMtvata: his tavoum eoaiiat in his laws Uti^sebnat 
he has foreseen all and arranged all, vriA a view tA 
then. All iimuiabiy «bey the &»«« K^ioh he has im- 
pressed for evac oa aatote. 

F»r what . pnrp«ee would Qod peifiana a niracie T 
T9 acoov^sk tons parfiot^ dieiifii opon liviac 



bet*^ 1 He wouM then in renlity b« Bnppoaed to say : 
I have not been aWe to eSect by my cDintrnctjon of 
tbe uairerM, by my ^ik Utecnoe, W my et«nml la«», 
a particular object; I am now gou^ to change my 
etemal id«aB and immntsSAi \Mn, to eoAtWoat to acp 
eoaipliih what I have not been able to ^ by means of 
Hiem. Thi« wo«ld be an avffwai of his -wealness, 
fiot of bi» pover; it would appear in such a beinar an 
inconcHT^le contradiction. Accordingly, therefore, 
to dare to ascribe miracles to God is, if man can in 
reality insult Gbd, actnally offering; him that insult. 
It u Baying to him,— Vou are a weak and inconsistent 
beiDgf. It is therefore absnrd to believe in miracles ; 
it is in fact dirimnourini; the divinity. 

Thefle philosophers however are not gnffered thus 
to declaim without opposition. Yon may "extol, it is 
reified, a» tmush as you please, the imtQutability of the 
Supreme Being, the eternity of his laws, and the rega- 
lartty of of his infinitude of worlds; bnt out little heap 
of earth has, notwithstanding alt that yon have aidvan- 
ced, been completely covered over with mira'ctes in 
every part and time. Histories relate as many pro- 
digies as natural events. The daughters of the high- 
priest Aaks changed whatever they pleased to com, 
wine, and oil; Atbalide, the daughter of Mercury, 
revived again several times; Esculapius t-esuscitated 
Hippolyttts; Hercules rescued Alettes from the hand 
of death ; and Heres returned to the world afler 
ha^dng passed fifteen days in bdl. Romrulus aad 
Renus ware the oSspring of a God amd avestal. The 
Pall«diutn descended Itata heaven on the city bf Troy ; 
tite badf of Berenice wn dranged irtto a eonstelbtion ; 
the cot of Baucis and Philemon was converted into a 
BBperbtet^le; the head of Oi:[:4ieas detivered Otacles 
^etf bis death T tfte mlh of Theb(« spontaneously 
eonvtrweled themAlves to fiie sonnd of a flute, in the 
pveseaeeoftiW'QHeki^Ltiieettves e^cted iii the tem- 
Of BseriapM -v^are a^lttt^y inn«ineniMc, tu^d ve 
liare moBuments still existing contsiniiig the Very 
tetmM of petrana' wbo'wtere eye-WibeBses bS i& 

toinclm. 
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Mention to me a single nation in which the most 
incredible prodigies have not been perfonned, and 
especially ia those periods in which the people scarcely 
knew how to write or read. 

The philosophers make no answer to these objec- 
tions, hut by slightly nusing their shoulders and by a 
smile ; but the christian philosophers say : We are ' 
believers in the miracles of our holy religion; we 
believe themb]^ faith and not by our reason, which we 
are very cautious how we listen to ; for when faith 
speaks, it is well known that reason ought to be sileuL 
We have a firm and entire faith in the miracles of 
Jesus Christ and the apostles, but permit us to enter- 
tain some doubt about many others : permit ua, for ex- 
ample, to suspend our judgment on what is related by 
a very simple man, although he has obtained the title 
of great. He assures us, that a certain monk was so 
much in the habit of performing miracles, that the prior 
at length forbade him to exercise his talent in that 
line. The monk obeyed; but seeing a poor tiler 
fall from the top of a house, he hesitated for a moment 
between ihe desire to save the unfortunate man's life 
and the sacred duty of obedience to his superior. He 
merely ordered the tiler to stay in the ur tUl he should 
receive fiirther instructions, and ran as fast as his legs 
would carry him to communicate the urgency of the 
circumstances to the prior. The prior absolved hint 
from the sin he had committed in b^inning the mira- 
cle without permission, and gave him leave to finish 
it, provided be stopped with die same and never a^in 
repeated his fault. The philosophers may certainly 
be excused for entertaimng a little doubt of this 
legend. 

But how can you deny, they are asked, that 
St. Gerrais and St. Protais appeared in a dream to St. 
Ambrose, and informed him of the spot in which were 
deposited their relics t that St. Ambrose had them dis- 
interred? and that they restored sight to a man that 
was blind 7 St. Augustin was at Milan at the very 
time, and it is he who relates the miracle, using the 
expresnon, in the twenty-second book of his woifc 
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called the ' City of God/ — " immenso popnlo teste," 
in the presence of an immenae number of people. 
Here is one of the Tery best attested and eBtabiished 
miracles. The philosophers however say, that they 
do not bdiere one word about Gervais and Protais 
appearing to any person vhatever; that it is a matter 
of very little consequence to mankind where the 
remains of their carcases lie; that they have no more 
daib in this blind man than in Vespasian's; that it is a 
useless miracle, and that God does nothing that is use- 
less ; and they adhere to the principles they begaa 
with. My respect for St. Gervais' and St. Protais pre- 
vents me from being of the same opinion as these phi- 
losophers : I merely state their incredulity. They lay 
Tery great stress on the well-known passage of LuciaQ, 
to be found in the death of Feregrinus : " When an 
expert juggler tnms christian, he is sure to make his 
fortune." But as Lucian is a profane author, we 
ought surely to set him aside as of no authority. 

These philosophers cannot even make up their 
minds to believe the miracles performed in the second 
century. Even eye-witnesses to the facts may write 
and attest to the day of doom, that after the bishop of 
Smyrna, St. Folycarp, was condemned to be burnt, 
and actually in the midst of the flames, thev heard a 
voice from heaven exclaiming — " Courage, Polycarp, be 
strong, and show yourself a man ;" that at the very 
instant, the flames quitted bis body, and formed a pa- 
vilion of fire above his head, and from the midst of the . 
pile there flew out a dove ; when at lengtfi Polycarp's 
enemies ended his life by cutting ofi* his head. All 
these facts fuid attestations are in vain. For what 
good, say these unimpressible and incredulous men, 
for what good was this miracle? Why did the flames 
lose th^ iKiture, and the axe of the executioner retain 
all its power of destruction ? Whence comes it that so 
many martyrs escaped unhurt out of boiling oil, but 
were naalde to reust the edge of the sword ? It is an- 
swered, sncb was the will of God. But the philoso- 
phen would wish to see and hear all this themselves, 
I>«fi>re they bebeve it. 

VOL. T. ""J.I.--. „toOglc 
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Those Vfho strengtben their reaiooiiiSB by Imnung, 
will tell yon, that the fathers of the cbaich hare. fre- 
quently declared, that miracles were in their days 
periimiied no longer. St. Chrysostom says expressly — 
" The extraordiaary gifts of the spirit were bestowed 
even'OTi the unworthy, because toe church at diat 
time had need of miracles; but now thev are not 
bestowed even on the worthy, because the cnurcb has 
.need of them no longer." He afterwards declares, that 
there is no one now who raises the dead, or even who 
iheals the sick. 



'' Why are.not such miracles as were wrou^t formerly 
wrought now?" and he assigns the same reason as : 
St. Chrysostom for it. . 

" Cur, inquiunt, nunc Ula miracnla quEe proedicatis 
facta esse non fiunt? Posaem quidera dicere necessaria 
prius fuisse, qu^ crederet mundus, ad hoc nt crederet 
munduB." 

It is objected to thephilosophers, that St. Augusdn, 
notwithstanding this avowal, mentioDS nevertheless 
an old cobler of Hippo, who, having lost his garment, 
went to pray in tie chapel of the twenty martyrs, and 
on his return found a fish, in the body of which was a 
gold ring ; and that the cook who ciressed the fish, 
said to the cobler,—" See what a present the twenty 
martyrs have made you I" 

To this the philosophers reply, that there is nothing 
in the event here related in opposition to the laws of 
nature; that natural philosophy is not conttadicted or 
shocked by a fish's swallowing a gold mg, or a cook's 
deUvering such ring to a cobler ; that m short there 
is no miracle at all in the case. 

If these philosophers are reminded &at, according 
to St. Jerome, in hb Life of Paul the Hcomit, that 
hermit had many conversations with satyrs and fauns; 
that a raven carried to him every day, for tMrty year^ 
together, half of a loaf for his dinner, and a wlioie one 
oa the day that Su Anthony went tO' visit him, they j 
laight reply again, that all this is not attfolately iocoo- ' 
^■■""Sl-' ■ 
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titentvitfa natural philoBOi^y ; ^at satyrs and buns 
may have eiiated ; and that, at all events, whether ths 
narrative be a recit^ of facts, or only a story fit for 
children, it has nothing at all to dowKh the minuleBof 
our Lord and his apostles. Many good cbristiaiii hkve 
contested the historjr of St. Simeon Styhtesi wiHten bj' 
Theodoret; many ravacles conudered antbentic by th« 
Greek church have been called in question by n 
Latina, just as the Latin miracles have been sui 
by the Greek church. Afterwards, the prob 
appeared on the Btage, and treated the miracles of both 
churches certainly wi& very little reapect or cere- 

A learned je^nit,* who was long a preacher in tbe 
Indies, deplore^that neither his coUeagoes nor himself 
conld ever perform a miracle. Xavier laments, in 
many of his letters, diat he haa not the gift of Ungua- 
ges. He says, that among the Japanese be is merely 
like a dumb Statue: yet the jesmts have written, that 
he reansdtated eigbt persons. That was certainly no 
trifling matter ; bat it mutt be recollected that be re- 
suscitated them «x Ihonsand leagues distant. Per-' 
sons have been Eince found, who hare pretended that' 
the abolition of the jesaite in France is a much greater' 
miracle thaA any performed by Xavier and Ignatius. 

However diat may be, all christians ^^ree that the 
miracla of Jesus Christ and dte ^lostles are incontca- 
tably tnte ; but that we may certainly be permitted to 
doubt some stated to have been performed in oar own 
times, and wbidi have not been completdy authen- 
ticated. ' 

It wtmid certamly, fer example, be very desir^le,' 
in order to &e-fiim and dear establishment of a nura- 
cle, that it should be feitonntd in the presence of the 
Acadeiriy of Sciences of Paris, or tlie Royal Society of 
London, and tbe Faculty of Medicine, asnated by a 
detachment of guards to keep in due order and dia- 
tancc the populace, who might by their rudeness oi 
indiscretion prevent the operation of the mirade. 



03 MIRACLES. 

•A phiio8q>heT wna once asked wbat he should say if 
lie saw the sun stand stilt, that is, if the motion of the 
earth round that Btar were to cease ; if all the dead 
were to rise again ; and if the mountains were to go- 
and throw themselves together into the sea, all in 
order to prove some important truth, lilce that, for in- 
•tance, of versatile grace ? What should I say? an- 
iwered the philosopher — I should become a Manichean ; 
I should say that one principle counteracted the per- 
formance of another. 



Define your terms, you will permit me again to say, 
or we shall never understand one another. *' Miracu- 
Inm, res miranda, prodigiam, portentum, monstrum." 
Miracle, something admirable; prodigy, implying' 
something BBtonishing; portentous, bearing wiu it 
novelty ; monster, something to show {k montrer) on 
account of its variety. 

Such are the first ideas that men formed of miracles. 

As everything is refined and improved upon, such 
also would be the case with this definition. A miracle 
is said to be that which is impossible to nature. Bat 
it was not considered that this was in fact saying dl 
mirsde is absolutely impossible. For what is nature} 
You understand by it the eternal order of things. A 
miracle would therefore be impossible in such an 
order. In this sense Ood could not work a miracle. 

If yon mean by miracle an effect of which yoa can- 
sot perceive the cause, in that sense all is miracle. 
The attraction and direction of the magnet are con- 
tinual miracles. A snail whose head is renewed is a 
miracle; The birth of every animal, t^e production' o£ 
every vegetable, are miracles of every day. 

But we are so accustomed to these prodigies, that 
they have lost their name of adinir^le — of miraoulona. 
The Indians are no longer astonished by cannon. 

We have therefore formed for ourselves anodier.idea 
of a miracle. It is, according to the common opinion, 
what neverbas happened and never will happen. Such 
is the idea formed of Saiason's jawbone of an ass; of 
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the conrersadon between the ass and Balaam, and that 
between a serpent and Eve ; oF the chaxiot vith (bui 
horses that conveyed away El^ah ; of the fish ^at 
kept Jonah in its belly seventy-two hours; of the ten 
plagues of Egypt, of tiie walls of Jericho, and of the 
Bun and moon standing still at mid-day, &c. &c. &c. 

In order to believe a mnacle, it is not enough merely 
to have seen it; for a man maybe deceived. A fool is 
often' caUed a dealer in wanders ; and not merely do 
many excellent persons think that they have sees what 
tbey have not seen, and heard what was never said to 
tbem, — not only do they thns become witnesses of mira- 
cles, but they become- also subjects of miracles. They 
have been sometimes diseased, and sometimes cared 
by snponatural power; they have been changed into 
wohes ; they have travelled throngh the w on broom* 
-Mickfl ; they have become both incubi and succubi. 

It is necessary that the miracle should have beem 
seen by a great uuhber of very sensible people, i» 
sound nealdi, and perfectly disinterested in the affiiiE; 
It is above all necessary, that it should have beea 
solemnly attested by them; for if solemn forms of au- 
thentication are deemed necessary with respect to tran- 
iaetioiurof a very simple character, such as die purchase 
'of a house, a nmrrii^e contract, or a will, what parti- 
cular and minute cautionary.fbrmalities must not be 
deemed requisite in order to verity tilings naturally 
iimpossUil^ on which t^ destiny of the world is to 
depead? ' 

Even when an authentic miracle is performed, it in 
' fast proves nothing ; for scriptare tells yon^ in agreat 
-miety-of'places, that impostors may pmorm miracles, 
and uat if any man, after having perfonaed them, 
afaoold proclaim another Qod than that of the Jew*, 
he onght to be stoned to ieaA, 

Itis reqninte therefore, diat the doctanneshotrid be 
confinaed by A» minlclei, md the miracles by dR 
doctriae. 

Enn das hoverer is not raScsent As impostors 
.■s«|»eaflkaT«Ty«onvet«Bd-pue nor^ity^ the better 
todecMTe, andifitsdnMlcd^hatiiftpostors, lilce tbe 
»3 
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msgicians of Pharaoh, may perfsrm miraclea; it is in 
adiution necesiary, that these miracles should hare been 
announced by propbedes. 

In order to be convinced of the troth of these pro- 
phecies, it is necessaiT that they should hare been 
beard clearly announceti, and seen really accomplished.* 
It is necessary to possess perfectly the lan^age in 
which they, are pre serred. 

ft is not sufficient even, that you aie ft witness of 
ttieir miraculous fulfilment; for yoa may be deceived 
by false appearances. It is necessary that the miracle 
and prophecy should be verified on oath by the heads 
of the nation ; and even after all this there wiU be 
some doubters. For it is possible for a nation to be 
interested in the foi^ry of a prophecy or a miracle ; 
«nd when interest mixes with the transaction, you may 
consider the whole affair as worth nothing. If a pre- 
dicted miracle be not as public and as well verified as 
an echpse that is announced in the almanac, be 
assured that it is nothing better than a juggler's trick 
or an old woman's tale. 

SECTIOIf III. 

A theocracy can be founded only upon miracles. 
Everything iir it must be di?ine. The great sovereign 
Speaks to men only in prodigies. These are bis minis- 
ters and tetters patent. His orders are intimated by 
ocean covering the earth to drown the nations, ot 
opening a way through its depths, that they may pass 
upon dry land, 

Accordii^ly yon percave, that in the Jewish history 
all is miracle; from the creation of Adam and tbe 
.formation of Eve, who was made of oue o£ the ribs of 
Adam, to the time of the insignificant kiugUng Saal, 

Even in the time of this same Saul theocracy parti- 
opates in power with royalty. There are still, conse- 
quently, mirades peribnned from time to tinie; bnt 
there IS no longer that splendid train of prodigtM 
irttu^coutinuallyastoni^esandinterniptsnatare. lite 

• Bm ths aitide PasHtKT. 
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ten plapies of Egypt are not renewed ; the an and 
mOon do not stand still at mid-day, in order to ^re a 
captain commander time to ezteiminare a few nina-. 
ways, already nearly destroyed by a shower of stonea 
trom the clouds. No Samson ag;ain extirpates a thou- 
sand Philistuiea by the jaw-bone of an ass. Asses no 
longer talk rationally with men ; walls no longer fall 
prostrate at the mere sound of tnunpets ; dttes are 
not swallowed up in a lake by the Are of heaven ; the 
race of man is not a second time destroyed by adeluge. 
But the finger of God is still manifested ; the shade 
of Saul is permitted to appear at the invocation of the 
BorceresB, and God himself promises David that he 
will defeat the Philistines at Baal-perazim. 

" God gathers together his celestial army in the 
toga of Ahab, and asks the spirits,— *Who will go 
and deceive Ahab, and persuade him to go up to war 
against Ramoth Oileadf And there come forth a lying 
<pirit and stood before the Lord and said, I will persuade 
lum." But the prophet Micalah alone heard thjf 
conversation, and he received a blow on the cheek ' 
from another prophet, cajled Zedekiah, tor having an- 
nounced the ill-omened prodigy. 

Of miracles pnformed in the sight of the whole 
nation, and changing the laws of all nature, we see no 
more until the time of Elijah, for whom the Lord di»- 
patt^ed a chariot of fire and horses of fire, which 
conveyed him rapidly from the banks of the Jordatt 
to heaven, although no one knew where heaven was. 

From the commencement of historical times, that is, 
from the lime of the conquests of Alexander, we se« 
.BO more miracles among the Jews. 

"When Fompey comes to make himself master of 
Jerusdent^— when Crassns plunders the temple — when 
fcaaty [mta to death the king of the Jews by the 
hands of die executioner — when Antiiony confers the 
Jtingdom c^ Jndea on the Arabian Herod — when 'Htiu 
rtakcs Jerusalem by assault, aftd when it is rased to tks 
gnnndbyAdnan— BOta uBgle nirodeiserer performed. 

•lEo(;^™i. - 
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ThuH it is widi ereiy nation npoo earth. Ther begiit 
vitb theocracy ; they cod in a manner simply and natu- 
rally human. The &rtherdie progress made in socie^ 
and knowledge, the fewer tiiere'are of prcnligiiea. 

We well know that the theocracy of the Jews tras 
the only true one, and that those of other nations were 
false; but in all other respects, the case was precisely 
tiie same with tiiem as with the Jews. 

Tn Egypt, in the time of Vulcan, and in that of Isis 
and Osins, everything was out of the laws of nature; 
under the Ptolemies everything resumed its natural 
course. 

In the remote periods of Phos, Ghrysos, and Ephestes, 
gods and mortals conversed in Chaldea with the most 
interenting familiarity. A god warned king; Xisauter, 
that there would be a deluge io Armenia, and that it 
was necessary he should, as soon as possible, build a 
Tessel five stadii in length and two in width. Such 
things do not happen to theDarinsea and the Alexi- 

The fish Oannea, in former times, came every day 
out of the Euphrates to pre,ach upon its banks : but 
there is no preaching fish noW. It is true that St. An- 
thony of Psidua went and preached to the fishes; how- 
ever, such things happen so very rarely, that they are 
scarcely to be taken any account of. 

Numa held long conversations with the nymiA 
Egeria; but we never read that Ctesar had anywttb 
Venna, although he was descended from her in the 
direct line. Theworld, we see, is constantly adrancine 
a little, and refining gradually. 

But after being extricated out of one slough for ft 
time, mabkindue toon phnged into another. T&ages 
of civilisation succeed ages of barbarism ; that bai^ 
iarism is i^iain expelled, and agtun reappears: it b 
the regidar alternation of day and nigbt. 

^ lAoM wha Aove iem to impioialy rath at to dent/ At 
■ ■ - Miracltt of Jetiu Chrl-*. 

Among the modemi, Thomai Woolston, a learned 
' 3- of the onivenity vt Cwa&aid^ appears to foa 
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to have 1)6611 the first who rentured to ioterpret the 
gospels merely in a tyjncal, allegorical, and spiritual 
sense, and boldly maintained thatnotoneof the miracles 
of Jesiia was actually performed. He wrote without 
ntethod or art, and in a style confused and coarse, but 
BOt destitute of Tigour. His six discourses against the 
inifacles of Jesus Christ were publicly sold at LondoD, 
in his own house. In the course of two yeais, from 
1737 to 1739, he bad three editions of them printed, 
of twenty thousand copies each, and yet it is now 
Tery difficult to procure one from the booksellers. 

Never was Christianity so daringly assailed by any 
christian. Few writers entertain less awe or respect 
for the public, and no priest ever declared himself more 
cn>enly the enemy of priests. He eren dared to justify 
this hatred byUiatof Jesus Christ against the Pharisees 
and Scribes ; and he said that he should not, like 
Jesus Christ, become their victim, because he had come 
into the world in a more enlightened age. 

He certainly hoped to justify his rashness by hit 
adoption of the mystical sense ; but he employs expree- 
noDs so contemptuous and abusive that- every christian 
ear is shocked at them. 

If we may believe him,* when Jesns sent the Devil 
into the herd of two thousand swine, he did neither 
more nor less than commit a robbery on their owners. 
If the Btor^ had been told of Mahomet, he would have 
been considered as " an abominable wizard, and n 
■worn slave to the Devil." And if the proprietor of 
the swine, and the merchants who in the outer court 
of the temple sold beasts for BacrificeB,t and whom 
JesQS drove oat with a scoui^, came to demand justice 
when he was apprehended, it is clear that he was de- 
servedly condemned, as there never was a jury in 
England that would not have found him guilty. 

He tells her fortune to the woman of Samaria, just 
like a wandering Bohemian or gipsy.J This alone was 
sufficient to cause his banishment, which was the 
pnnbhment infficted upon fortune-tellers, or diviners, 

'•Vol.i.3B. t PagB39. } Fag* 68. 
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by Tiberins, " T am astoniBbed," says he, " that tlie 
gipsies do not proclaim tliemseiTes the ^noine disci- 

rles of Jetna, as their Tocation is the same. Howerer, 
am g'lad to k^ that he did not extort money from the 
Samaritan voman, differing in this respect from onr 
clei^, who take care to be veil paid for their divina- 
tions."* 

I follow the order of the pBgea in his book. Tbt 
author g;oeB on to the entrance of Jesus Christ into 
Jerusalem. It is not clear, he sayB,t whether he was 
moanted on a male or female ass, or upon the toai 
of an ass, or upoin all three together. 

He compares Jeaus, when tempted by fhe Devil, to 
St, Dunstan, who seized the Devil by the nose; aiid be 
' gives the preference to St: Donstan. 

At the article of the fig-tree, which was cursed witfc 
barrenness for not producing figs oat of season for 
fliem, he describes Jesns as a mere vagabond ,{ a men- 
dicant friar, who before he turned field-preacher was 
" no better than a joumeymaif caTpenter. ' It is snr- 
priring, he says, that the court of RomehasTiot among 
all its relics some Mttle iancy-box or joint-stool of his 
workmanship. In a word, it is difficult to carry blas- 
phemy farther. 

Afl^ diverdog himself with the probationary fish-i 
pool of Bethesda, the waters of which vrere troubled 
OT stirred once in every year by an an^l, he enquires 
how it could welt be, that neither Flavius Josephus nor 
Philo should ever mention this angel ; why St. Joho 
should be the sole historian of this miracle; and by 
irhat other miracle it happened that no Roman ersr 
saw this ange],§ or ever even beard his name nen- 
tioned ? 

The water changed into wine at &t marriage in Cana^ 
according to him, excites the laughter and contempt 
of all who are not tmbmted by superstition. 

" Whatl" says he,l| " John expressly says that the 
guests Were already intoxicated, ' meUius tosi ;' and 

• Vol.i. 66. 
t Fwe65. 
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C6d comea down to eanh aod perfomu bu fint 
joiracle to enable them to drink still mora 1" 

God made man, commences his mission by asaistii^ 
Kt a Tillage wedding. " Whether Jesns and his mo- 
ther were diunk, as were others of the coa))pan;, 
is not certain.* The familiaritj of the lady with a 
soldier leads to the piesnmption that she was fond of 
her bottle ; that her son howcTer was somewhat 
affected by the wine, appears from his answering his 
mother bo ' wa«pishly and Bnappishly ' as he did, when 
he said, " Woman, what have I to do with theei" It 
may be inferred, from these words, that Mary was not 
a virgin, and that Jesus was not her son ; had it been 
otheiwiiie, he would not have thus inaulted his father 
and mother in violation of one of the most sacred 
commandments of the law. However, be complies 
with his mother's request; he fills ei^teen jars with 
water, and makes punch of it." These are the very 
words of Thomas Woolston, and must fill every chtis- 
.tian soul with indjgnation. 

It is with regret, and even with trembling, that I 
quote these passages; but there have been sixty 
tiioiuand copies of this work printed, all bearing ths 
iiame of the author, and all publicly sold at his house. 
It can never be said that I calumniate him. 

It is to the dead raised again by Jesus Christ that he 
piiocipally directs his attention. He contends that a 
■dead man restored to life would have been an object of 
.attention and astonishment to the universe; that all 
the Jewish mag^tracy, and more especially Pilate, 
would have made the most minute investigations and 
-obtained the most authentic depositions ; uat Tiberius 
enjoined all procou aula, pree tors, and governors of pro- 
.viocei to inform him with exactness of every event that 
took place ; that Lazarus, who had been dead four whole 
days, would have been most strictly interrogated ; and 
that no little curiosity would have been excited to know 
what had become, during that time, of his soul. 

With what eager interest would Tiberiua and the 
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whole Roman senate hxn queationed him, tind not in- 
deed only lum, but the daughter of Jaiiui and the bod 
6f the widow of Nairn ? Three dead perBons restored to 
life would have been three alteslationB to the divinity of 
JesuB, which almoit in a single moment would have 
made the whole world christian. But instead of all 
this, the whole world, for more than two hundred years, 
knew nothing about these resplendent and decisive 
evidences. It is not till a hundred years have rolled 
away from the date of the events, that some obacnre 
individuals show one another the writings that contain 
the relation of thoae miracles. Eigbty-nine emperors, 
recktming those who had only the name of ' tyrants,' 
never hear the slightest mention of these resurrections, 
although they must inevitably have held all nature in 
amazemen t. Neither the Jewish historian Josephus, nor 
the learned Philo, nor any Greek or Roman historian at 
all notices these prodigies. In short, Wootston has the 
imprudence to say, that the history of Lazarus U BO 
brimful of absurdities that St. Jtlm, when he wrote it, 
had outUved his senses.* 

Supposing, says Wool8ton,t that God should in out 
own times send an ambassador to London to convert 
the hireling clergy, and that ambassador should raise 
the dead, what would the clergy say? 

He blasphemes the incarnation, the resurrection, 
and the ascenuoo of Jesus Christ, just upon the sane 
aystem;^ and he calls these miracles — " The most ma- 
nifest and the most barefaced imposture that ever was 
put upon the world 1" 

What is perhaps more singular still is, that each of 
faia discourses is dedicated to a bbhtm. His dedications 
aie certainly not exactly in the French style. Me 
bestows no flattery or compliments. He upbraids theffl 
with their pride and avarice, their ambition and faction, 
and smiles with triumph at the thought of their being , 
now, Uke every other class of citizens, in complcrte : 
subjectioa to the laws of the state. 
' At last these bishops, tired of being insulted by an i 

• Tol.ii.33. tV«I.ii.*7. { Vol.ii.D»ooun.vi,lJ. 
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tmdignified member of the umvenit; of Cambridge 
determined upon a formal appeal to the laws. They 
instituted a prosecution gainst Woolstoc in the King I 
Bench, and he was tried before Chief-Justice Raymond, 
ia 1729, when he was impHsoned, condemned to 
pay a fine, and obliged to give security to flie toaount 
of a hundred and fifty pounds sterling. Mis ftieads 
furnished him with the security, and he did. not in fact 
die in priaon, as in some of our careless and ill-com- 
piled dictionaries he is stated to have done. He died 
at bis own house in London, after having uttered these 
words — " This is a pass that every man must come to." 
"Some time before his death, a female zealot meeting 
bim in the street was gross enough to spit in his face ; 
be calmly wiped his face and bowed to her. His 
manners were mild and pleasing. He was obstinately 
infatuated with the mystical meaning, and blasphemed 
the literal one ; but let us hope that he repented on his 
death-bed, and that God has showed bim mercy. 

About the same period there appeared in France tlie 
will of John Meslier, clergyman (cur4) of But and 
Entrep^i, in Champagne, cif whom we have already 
spoken, under the article Cobtradictioiis, 

It was both a wonderfiil and a melancholy spectacle 
to see two priests at the same time writiDg t^ainst the 
christian religion, Meslier is still more violent than 
"Woolston. He ventures to treat the Devil's carrying 
off our Lord to the top of a mountain, the marri^;e of 
Cana, and the loaves and fishes, as absurd tales, in- 
jurious to the Supreme Being, whicb for tliiee hundred 
years were unknown to the whole Roman empire, and 
at last advanced from the dregs of the community to 
the throne of tlie emperors, when policy compelled 
them to adopt the nonsense of the people, in order to 
keep them the better in subjection. The declamations 
of the English priest do not approach in vehemence 
those of the priest of Champagne. Woolston occa- 
sionally showed discretion. Meslier never has any; 
he is a man so sensitively sore to the crimes he has 
been witness to, that he renders the christian religion 
rasponstble for theita, forgetting that it condemns them. 
VOL. v. o 
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Th^e is not a tingle roiracte which is not with turn an 
olgect of 8C0m or horrori no prophepy which he does 
not compare with the prophecies of NostTadamus. H9 
even goes so far as to compare Jesus Christ to Don 
Quixote,' and St. Peter pi Sancho Panzs ; and what ,is 
most of all to be deplored ia, that he wrote these 
blasphemies against Jesus Christ when be might be 
said to be in the very arms of death, — at a moment when 
tt)e moat deceitful are sincere, and the most intrepid 
tremble. Too strongly impressed by some injuries tha^ 
had been done him by his superiors in authority ; too 
deeply affected by the great difficulties which ne met 
with m the scripture, hel>ecame exasperated against it 
more than Acosta and all the Jews, — more than Por- 
phyry, Celsus, lamblichus, Julian, Libanius, Maximus, 
Simmachus, or any other whatever of the partisans ai 
human reason against the divine incomprehensibilities 
of our religion. Many abTids:mentB of his work have 
been printed; but happily the persons in authority 
suppressed them as fast as they appeared. 

A priest of Bonne-NouTelle, near Paris, wrote also on 
.the same subject; anij it thus happened that, at the 
very time the abb^ Becheran and the rest of the con- 
Tulsionaries were performing miracles, three priests 
were writing aeainst the genuine gospel miracles. 

The most clever work that has been written against 
die miracles and prophecies, is that of my lord Bolii^- 
broke.* But happily it is so voluminous, so destitute 
of method, so verbose, and bo abounding in long and 
sometimes complicated sentences, that it retiiiires ft 
great deal of patience to read him. 

There have been some minds so constituted, that 
they hare been enchanted by the miracles of Mo.ses 
and Joshua, but have not entertained for those of 
Jesus Christ the respect to which they are entitled. 
Tbeir imagination, — raised by the grand spectacle of 
the sea opening a passiige through its depths, and sus- 
pending its wave's that a horde of Hebrews mig^t 
safely go throngfa — by the ten plagues of Egypt, and by 

* In MX volume*. 
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tie stars that stopped in their coarse over GIbeon' and 
Ajalon, &c. — couM not with ease and satisfaction be let 
down again, so as to admire the comparatively petty 
inir^les of the water changed into wine, the withered 
Sg-tree, and the swine drowned hi the little lake ai 
Gadara. 

Vaghenseil said that it was like hearing a instic ditty 
after attending to a grand concert. 

The Talmnd pretends that there have been many 
christians who, after comparing the miracles of the Ola 
Testament with those of the New, embrace Judaism; 
they considered it impossible that the Sovereign Lord 
of Nature should have wrought such stupendouBpro- 
digies for a religion he intended to annihilate. VFHat! 
they exclaimed, can it possibly be; that for a series of 
ages he' should bare exhibited a train of astoni^ing 
and tremendous miracles in favour of a tme religioi) 
that was to become a false one? What! can it be, 
that God himself has recorded that this religion shdi 
never perish, and that those who attempt to destrty It 
Bhall be stoned to death, and yet that he has nevertne- 
less sent his own Son, who ia no other than himself, to 
Annihilate what he was employed so many ages in 
erecting! 

There is much more to be added to these remarks ; 
this $>on, they continue, this Eternal God, haying made 
himself a Jew, adheres to the Jewish religion during 
the whole of his life ; he perform* all the functions of 
Vt, he frequents the Jewish temp!e,he announces nothing 
contrary to the Jewish law, and all his disciples are 
Jews and observe the Jewish ceremonies. It most 
certainly is not he who established the christian reli- 
gion. It was established by the dissident Jews who 
united with the Platoniats. There is not a single 
dogma of Christianity that was preached by Jems ' 
Christ. 

Such is the reasonin| of these rash men, who, widi 
minds at once hypocritical and audacious, dare to cri- 
ticise the works of God, and admit the miracles of the 
Old Testament for the sole purpose of rejecting those 
of the New. 
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Of thU number -VM the unfortusate priest of PonU 
^-MouBson ia Lorraine, called Nicholas Aathony : he 
wa« knovn bv no other name. After he had received 
what is called ' the four minora ' in Lorraine, the Cal- 
Tinifitic preacher Ferri, happening to go to Pont-ir 
MousBOn, raited in his mind very senous scruples, 
and peranaded him that the four mmori were the mark 
of the beast. Anthony, driven almost to diBtraction 
at the thought of carrying about him the marlc of the 
beast, had it immediately efiaced by Ferri, embraced 
the protestant religion,, and became a minister at 
Geneva about the year 1630. 

'H'^th a head full of rabbinical learning, &e thought 
that' if the protettants vere right in reference to the 
papists, the Jeva were much more so in reference to 
all the diSerent sects of Christianity whatever. From 
the Till^;e of Divonne, where he was pastor, he went 
to be received as a Jew at Venice, together with a young 
apprentice in theolo|^ whom he had persuaded to adopt 
his own principles, but who afterwards abandoned him, 
not eicperieocing any call to martyrdom. 

At first the minister, Nicholas Anthony, absUdned 
from uttering the name of Jesua Christ in bis sermons 
and prayers; in a short time however, becoming ani^ 
mated and emboldened by the example of the Jewish 
saints, who confidently professed Judaism before the 
princes of Tyre and Babylon, he travelled bare-footed 
to Geneva, to confess before the judges and magistrates 
that there is only one religion upon earth,. because there 
is only one God ; that that religion ia the Jewish ; that 
it is absolutely necessary to become circumcisedi and 
that it is a horrible crime to eat bacon and blood pud- 
ding. He pathetically exhorted all the people of 
Geneva, who crowded to hear him, no longer to continue 
children of Belial, but to become good Jews, in order 
to deserve the kingdom of heaven. He was appre* 
hended, and put in chains. 

The little council of Geneva, which at that period 
did nothing without consulting the council of preachers, 
asked their advice in this emergency. The most sen- 
sible of them recommended that poor Anthony should 
L»a,i,.-,. „Cocgk 
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fee bkd in the cephidic ran, nie the bath, and he kept 
upon ^ruel and broths ; after which he might perhapi 
^radoallj be induced to prononnce the nune of Jeant 
Christ, or at least to hear it pronounced, without grind- 
ing his teeth, as bad hitherto been his practice. Hiey 
added, thM the laws bore with Jews; that there were 
«i^i thousand of them even in Home itself; that 
tnany roerf^hantB ure tme Jews, and therefore that aS' 
Rome admitted within its walls eight thonRand child- 
ren of the synagogue, Geneva might well tolerate one. 
At the. sound of ' toleration' the rest of the pattoifl, 
-who were the majority, gnashing their teeth atill mon 
than Anthony did at tlK name of Jesns Christ, and 
aho e^er to find an opportnnity to bnm a man, 
which could not be done every day, called peremp- 
torily for the burning. They resolved, that nodiil^ 
eoiitd serve m<»e to establish genaine ebriittaoity ; 
that the Spaniards had obtained to much reputation in 
the world only M burning die Jews every year, and 
that after all, if the Old Testament must prevail over 
the New, Qod would not fail to come ana estinnuisk 
the fiames of the pile^ as he did at B^iyhin for Sbia^ 
rach, Meshac.and Abednego; in which case all vnaat 
go back again to ^he Old Testament; but that, in ths 
mean time, it was it was inditpenaible to bum Nichoha 
Anthony. On the breaking up of the meeting, they 
concluded with the observatifm, " We must pat An 
wicked out of the way :" — ^the very words they used. 

The long-headed syndics Sarasin and Godefroi 
agreed that the reasoning of the calvioistic sanhedrim 
was admirable, and by the right of the strongest 
^aJty, condemned NicholasAu^ny, the weakest of men 
to die die same death as Caluius and the courhIIof 
I>nbou^. This sentence was carried into execution 
on the twentieth of April, in 1332, in a. very baautifidl' 
fawn or meadow, CE^led Plain-Palais, in the presmcB 
of twenty thousand persons, who Uessed the new taW| 
and the woaderfui sense of the syndics Sorasiii' and 
Oodefroi^ 

Hw 6tod of Abrahun, Isaac, and Jacob, did not 
o3 
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renew the miracle of the furaaee of BabyloD m ttpiovt 
pf poor Anthony. 

Abauiitr an author (A great veracity, relates in his 
notes, that he died in the greatest conataacy, and per- 
sisted in his opinions even at the stake en the pile*, 
he broke out into no passionate invective against hia 
judges when the executioner was tying him to the 
8ta£e;i^e displayed neither pride nor puullanimity ; 
he neither wept nor sighed : he was resigned, Neva 
did martyr coBsainmate his saciiflce with a more lively 
fahh ; never did philosopher conlemplate a death of 
horror with greater firmness. Tkis-clearly proYes that 
hia foUy or. madness was at all events attended witii 
sincere conviction. Let ns implore of the God both of 
the Old and New Testament that he wilt grant hint 
mercy. 

I would say as much for the jesoit Malagrida, who 
was stilt more infatuated and mad than Nicholas 
Anthony ; as I would also for the ez-jesuits Patouillet 
and Fauliaa, should they ever be l»on^t to the stake. 

A great number of writers, whose misfortune it was 
to be philosophers- rather than christians, have be^ii' 
hold enough to deny the miracles of our I^rd; but 
after the four priests already noticed, there is no ne- 
cessity to enumerate other instanoes. Let as- lament 
over these four unfortunate men,- led astray by their 
own deceitful reason, and precipitMed by the gloom iA 
thdr feelion intotao' abysaso dreadful and so fatal, 

MISSION. 

It is far from mr object in tlua article to refleot upon 
the. zeal of oui miasionaftea, or the truth of our reli- 
gi(»i ;■ these are sufficiently Imown iachiifltiaD'fituqx, 
and duly resfiected. 

My object is merely to mg^ iKxne rMnarks on the 
Tery cnnoua and edifying lett«« of the leverend 
fathers, the Jesuits, who aie not equally respectable. 
Scarcely do they arrive in India before they commence 
preaching, tonveit milliona of Jn^us, a>d p^mi 
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milliof I of miracles. Far be it from me to con- 
tradict their assertions. We all know how easv it most 
be to a Bi<cay<u>f a Bergantasque, or a Non&an, 
to leam the Indian lai^;uage in a few days^and preach 
like an Indian, 

Witb regard to miracles, nothing, is more eaiy than 
to perform them at a distance of six thousand leagaea, 
since so many have been performed at Paris,, in the 
pariflh of St, Medard. The sufficing grace of the 
MoUnists could undoubtedly operate on the banks of 
the Ganges,, as well as the efficaciou& grace of the 
Janaenists on those of the river of the Gobelins. We 
have however said so much already about miracles, 
that we shall pursue the subject no futher. 

A reverend father Jesuit arrived in the course of the 

Sist year at Delhi, at the court of the Great Mogul, 
e was not a man profoundly, skilled in mathematics, 
or highly gifted in mind, who had come to correct the 
palendar, oi: taeitablisb bis fortune, but. one of those 
poor honest zealoua Jesuits, one of those soldiers who 
are despatched on particular duty by their general, and 
who obey orders without reasoiting about them, 

M. Andrais, mv factor, asked him what his basineis 
might he at Delni, He replied, that he had order* 
from the reverend father Ricci to deliver the Great 
Mogul from the paws Oif tJie devil, and conrert hit 
whole court. I have already, he said, baptised twenty 
infantftin the street, without their knowing anything at 
all about the matter, by throwing a few drops of water 
upon their heads., titey are now just so many angels, 

frovided they are happy enough to die directly, 
cmred a poor old woman of the megrims hj making 
the si^ of the cross behind her. I hope m a short 
time to convert the Mahometans of the court and the 
GentooB among the people. You will see in Delhi, 
Agia, and Ben8fes,.as many good catholics,. adorers of 
the Virgin Mary, as yoo, now do idolaters,, adoring the 
de>U. 

N. ANDBAIS, 

You think then, my worthy father, that the inhabit 
^t« of these couotries adore idols and the deril t 
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- Undoubtedly, as they are not of my religion. 

M. ANDRAIS. 

VeiT veil. But vben there are as many cathoKcs 
in India as idolators^ are you not afraid that they will 
fight gainst one another ; that blood will flow for a 
long period, and the whole country be a scene of pil- 
lage and devastation ? This has happened in every 
country in which you have obtuned a footing hitherto. 

THE JESUIT. 

You make one pause for a moment ; but nothing could 
happen better than that which you suge«st as being so 
probable. The slaughtered catholics would go to paradise 
(to the garden), and the Gentoos to the everlasting fire 
of hell created for them^ from all eternity, according to 
the great mercy of God, and for his great glory ; for 
God is exceedingly glorious- 

M. arurais. 

But suppose that you should be informed against, 
and piUUBiiedatthewhip[nng-post? 

THE JESUIT. 

That also would be for his glorv. However, I con- 
jure yon to keep my secret, ami save me fhxa the 
honour and happmess of martyrdom. 

MONEY, 

A woud made use of to-express gold. Sir, vi]l yon 
lend me a hundred louis-d'ors? — Sir, I would with M 
my heart, but I have no money: I am out of ready 
money. The Italian will say to you : * Signore, non 
ha di danari,' I have no deniers. 

Harpagon asks Maltre Jacques, Wilt thou make a' 
good entertainment ? — Yes, if you will give me plenty 
of money. 

We continually enquire, which of the countries of 
Europe is the richest in' money? By that we mean, 
which is the people who circulate the moat metals re- 
presentative of objects of commerce? In the same 
manner we ask, which is the poorest? and thirty con- 
tending nations present themselves— the Westphalian, 
Limosin, Basque, Tyrolese, Valois, Giison, latrian. 
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Scotch, and Irish, the Swiss of a small canton, Etnd 
above alt the subjects of the pope. 

In deciding which has most, we hesitate at pTCKnt 
between France, Spain, and Holland, which bad noDS 
m 1600. 

Formerly, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, the province of the papal treasurv had no 
doubt the moit ready money, and therefore the gtea,t- 
est trade. How do you seH that? would be asked of 
a. theological merchant, who replied, For as much a« 
the people are fools enough to give me. 

^1 Europe then sent its money to the Roman 
court, who gave in change consecrated beads, agnuae% 
indulgences plenary and limited, dispensations, con- 
ficmations, exemptions, henedictionSi and even excom- 
munications against those whom the Bubscribers chose, 
and who had not sufficient faith in the court of Rome. 
Tlie Venetians sold nothing of all this, but they 
traded with all the west by Alexandria, and it was 
through themonly that we had pepper and cinnamon. 
The money which went not to the papal treasury came 
to them, excepting a little to the Tuscans and Genoese. 
All the other kingdoms of Europe were so poor in 
readv money, that Charles VIII, was obliged toborrow 
the jewels of the duchess of Savoy ana put them in 

fiawn, to raise funds to conquer Naples, which he soon 
ost aguin. The Venetians supported stronger armies 
than his. A noble Venetian had more gold in his cof- 
fers, and more vessels of silver on his table, than the 
emperor Maximilian surnamed ' Pochi danari.* 

Things changed when the Portuguese traded with 
Tndia as conquerors, and the Spaniards suhjugatecl 
Mexico and Pern with six or seven hundred men. We 
know that then the commerce of Venice, and the other 
towns of Italy all ^11 to the ground. Philip H. the 
master of Spmn, Portugal, the Low Countries, the 
Two Sicilies, and the Milanese, of fifteen hundred 
leagues of coasts in Asia, and mines of gold and silver 
in America, was the only rich, and consequently the 
only powerful prince in Europe. The spies whom he 
gained in Fiance kissed on their knees the catholic 
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doubloons, and the bihelII Dumber of angels and caro- 
lusses which circulated in that country had not much 
credit. It is pretended, that America and Asia 
iDTOught him in nearly ten railhbn ducats of revenue. 
He would have reaHv boi^ht Europe with his money, 
but for the iron of Henry IV. and the. fleets of queen 
^izabeth. 

. The Dictionoaire Encyclopedique, in the: article 
'Argent/quotes the Spirit of Laws, in which it is said, 
" I hare heard deulored, a thousand times, the blind- 
ness of the council of Francis I. who rejected the jaro- 
fosal of Christopher Columbus for the discoverr of the 
ndies: — perhaps this imprudence has turned out a 
revy wise thing." 

We see by the enormous power of Philip, that the 
pretended council of Francis I. could not hare done 
Buch a wise thin^. But let ua content ourselves with 
iemarkiog, that Francis I. weis not born when it is pre- 
'tended thai he refused the offers of Christopher Colum- 
bus. The Genoese captdn landed in America in 1492, 
and Francis I. was bom in 1497, and ascended not 
the throne until 1515. Let us here compare the 
revenues of Henry HI. Henry IV. and queen Eliza- 
beth, with those of Philip if. The ordinary income 
of Elizabeth was only one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, and with extras it was, one year with another, 
four hundred thousand ; but she required this surplus 
to defend herself from Philip 1!. Without extreme 
economy she would have been lost, and England with 
ber. 

The revenue of Henry IIL indeed increased to 
thirty millions of livres of his time; this, to the sum 
that Philip drew from the In<£es, was as tiiree to ten ; 
)>ut not more than a third of this money entered into- 
the coffers of Henry III, who was very prodigal, 
greatly robbed, and consequently Very poor. We find 
that Philip II. in one article was ten times richer than 
^enry. 

As to Henry IV, it is not worth while to compare 
his treasures with those of Philip II. Until the peace 
of Vervins, he had only what he could borrow or win 
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at the pcMiit of his swofd ; and he lired u a knvhtr 
errant, until the time in vhich he became the first king 
in Europe. 

England had always been so poor, that king Edward 
III. Was the first king who coinM money of gold. 

■Would we know what became of the money which 
flo'wed continually from Mexico and Peru into Spain t 
It entered the pockets of the French, English, and 
Dutch who traded with Cadiz under Spanish names; 
and who sent to America the productions of their msi- 
nufftctories. A great part of this money goes to tba 
Etist Indies to pay for spices, cotton, sal^>et^e, sugar, 
candy, tea, cloths, diamonds, and monkeys. 

We may afterwards demand, what is become of all 
the treasures of the Indies? I answer, that Shah- 
Tbamas-Kouli-KhanorShah-Nadinhad carried away all 
those of tlie Great Mogul, together with his jewels. 
"Vou would know where those jewels are, and this 
money that Shah-Nadin carried with him into Persiaf 
A part was hidden in the earth during the civil wars; 
predatory leaders made use of the rest to raise troops 
against one another; for — as Coesar very well remarks-^ 
*' with money we get soldiers, and with soldiers we 
ateal money. 

Your curiosity is not yet satisfied ; you are troubled 
to know what have become of the treasures of Sesos- 
tris, of Croesus, Cyrus, Nebuchadnezzar, and above all 
of Solomon, who, it is said, had to his own share CQual 
io tweniT millions and more of our pounds in his conera. 
I will tell you. It is spread all over the world. 
Things find their level in time. Be sure, that in the 
time of Cyrus, the GaUls, Germany, Denmark, Poland, 
and Russia, had not a crown. — Besides, that which 
is lost in gilding, which is fooled away upon our Lady 
of Loretto, and other places, and which has been 
swallowed up by the avancious sea. 

How did tne Romans under their great Romulus, the 
son of Mars and a vestal, and -^^der the devout Numa 
Pompilins? They had a Jupiter of oak ; rudelycarved 
liuts for palaces; a handful of hay at the end of a stick 
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for a standard ; and aota |Mece of money of twelte Bbn* I 
value is their pocliets. Our coadimeo have gold 
watchM that the seven Idngi of Rome, the Comiltuses, 
ManliuseB, and Fabiuaes, could not have paid for. 

If by chance the wife of a receiver-general of finan- 
ce! was to have this chapter lead at her toilette by the J 
bd-esprit of the house, she would have a strange cod- | 
tempt for the Romans of the three first centuriea add i 
would not allow a Manlius, Curiua, or Fabius to ester 
ber anttchamber, should he come on foot and not bare i 
wherewithal to take his part at 'play. I 

Hieir ready money was of brass. It served at once 
Jbr anns and money. They fought and reckoned wkh ■ 
brats. Three or four pounds of. brass of tweltw 
ounces wei^t paid for an ox. They bought necessa- . 
Ties at market, as we buy them at present, and men I 
bad, as in all times, food, clothing, and habitations. < 
The Romans, poorer than Aeir neinibours, conquered 
them, and continually aufi^mented meir territory nir the 
space of five bandied years, before they coined silver , 
money. i 

The soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus In Sweden had I 
nothing but copper money for tfeir pay, before they 
made conquests out of their own coimtry. * 

Provided we have a pledge of exchange for the ne- 
cessary things of&fe, commerce will continually goon. 
It signifies not whether this pledge be of shdls or 

eper. Oold and silver have prevailed everywhere, only 
cause they have been the most rare. 

It was in Asia that the first manufactures of m«iey 
of these two metals commenced, because Asia was the 
cradle of all the arts. 

There certunlywas no money in the Trojan war. 
Gold and silver passed by weight: Agamemnon might 
have bad a treasure, but certainly no money. 

What haa made several hardy scholars suspect that 
&e Pentateuch was not written until the time in which ; 
the Hebrews began to procure coins from their neigh- 
bours is, that in more than one passage mention is 
toiade of ^eVela. It is (here said, that Abraham, who 
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waft&stran|er, and had not an inch of land in the 
Goantry of Oonaan, bonght there & field and a cave in 
wluGti to bury his'vife, for four hundred ihelcelsof a3- 
ver current money* l^e judicious Dom Calmet 
Tohies this bbic at foot hundred uid forty-eight livreR, 
■ix HRii, nine denkre, according to the ancient calca- 
laticwfl adopted at ratidom, in wfaich &e mark of ajlrer 
was of iuc-aod-twenty lnte% v&lue. As the mark of 
ulver has hovetex inflrease^ by half the sum, the 
irenentTOlNe would 4m eight hundred and ninety-six 
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Now, u in that tinte there was no coined money 
isv«ring to the word 'pecunia,' that would make ft 



tittle difficulty, from wkidt it is not easy to extricate 
ouise4Tei.t 

A&^her d^cidty it, that in one place it ia aaid that 
Abraham bougjit this field ia Hebron, and in another 
in Sichem.t (& thatpointconinlt the Tenerable Bede, 
Haban, Maore, aad Emanuel 9a. 
- We will now speak of die riches which David left to 
Solomon ia coined Kic»ey. Some make it amount to 
Gwenty-one or twenty-two milUoha of French livres, 
otfaeii to firt-awttwenty. There it no keeper of the 
FOy^ treasure, nor tefteioan of the graadT^rks, who 
can ^caetly ocMnpate the treasure of king Solomon ; 
bat tha young boehriors of Oxford and the Sorbonne 
make out the amomat wi&OHt difficulty. 

I wis oot speak of &e innumerable adveDtares 
^ich have ht^pened to money sinee it has been 

* GaneuB xxiii. tO. 

+ Hie Wdacholsni who, under thi* pretext and uveiB] olhen, 
attribute the Pentateuch to othen than lo Moeeg.'further Fbund 
tbmr opinion oa Ihe ertdencei of 9t. Theodoret, Maziaa, Ac. 
Xbey nj, if St. Tboodoret aod Msziiu affim, that Iha book of 
Jo^uK was Dot written by Jo^iie,aud ia aot the iFwadtnirabIt, 
oati WB not also believe, that the Penlttteuch is very admirable 
without being written by Mosea ) See on ibiS poini the firit book 
6f the Critical Hittory of the Old Tn^menl, by the reverend 
father Siujon of tbe Oratoiy. Ba> w^Marer go many *^olan 
nay have said, I| is clear that we should attach ouTsslve« to Ihe 
opinion of the holy Romau and apoatolic church, the only iDfalli- 
Waooe. 

t Aclavu. IS. 
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■tamped, marked, valued, altered, iocreased, buried, 
and stolen, having through all its transformations 
conBtantl; remained the idol , of mankiDd. It is so 
much loved, that among alt chiistian princes there still 
exists an old law which is not to allow gold and silver 
to go out of their kingdoms. This law implies one of 
two things, either that these princes reign over fools 
who lavish their m.oney in a foreign country for their 

ideasure, or that we must not pay our debts to 
oreigners. It is however cleat that no peraon is 
fooUsh enough to give his money without reason, and 
that when we are in debt to a foreigoer we should pay 
him either in bdls of escbange, commodities, or legiti- 
mate coin. TliUB this law, has not been executed unce 
we began to open our eyes — which is not long ago. 

There are many things to be said on coined money ; 
as on the unjust and ridiculous augmentation of specie, 
which suddenly loses considerable sums to a state on 
the melting down again; on the re-stamping, with an 
augmentation of ideal value, which augmentation in- 
vites all your neighbours and all your enemies to 
re-coin your money and gain at your expense : in 
short, on twenty other equally ruinous expedients. 
Several new books are full of judicious remarks upon 
this subject. It is more easy to write on mosey than 
to obtain it; and those who gain it, jest much at those 
who only know bow to write about it. 

In general, the art of government consist* in taking 
as much money as possible from one part of the citi- 
leos to give to the other. 

It is demanded, if it be possible radically to ruin a 
kingdom of which the soil in general is fer^e t We an- 
swer, that the thing is not practicable, since from the 
war of 1689 to the end of 1769, in which we write, 
everything has continually been done which could ruin 
France and leave it without resource, and yet it never 
could be brought about. It is a sound body which has 
had a fever of eighty years with relapses, and which has 
been in the hands of quacks, but which will survive.* 
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MONSTERS. 

The definitiDn of monsters is mofe difficult than is 
generally itna^ned. Are we to apply the term to 
animals of enormous size ; to a fisli, or a serpent fifteen 
feet loBg;,' ibr instance ? There are some, however, that 
are twenty or even thirty feet lon^, in comparison with 
which of course the odiers, .instead of enormous or 
mouBtrouSi would appear small. 

There are monBters through defect. But, if a gene- 
rally well-made and handsome roan were destitute 
from his birth of the little toes and little fiugera', would 
he be amonster? Teeth are more necessary to a man : 
I have seen a man who never had a tooth. He was 
io other respects pleasing in his person. Even dasU- 
tutioQ of the organs of generation, still more necessary 
ia the s.yBtem. of nature, would not constitute the 
person thug defective a monster. 

There are monsters by excess as well as by defect. 
But those who have!six fingers, or three testicles, or 
two perforations instead of one, or the spine elongated 
in the form of a small tail, are notconsidered monsters. 

The third kind consists ofthose which have members 
of other animals; as for example, a lion with the 
^^gs of an ostrich, or a serpent with the wings of an 
ee^le, like the griffin and ision of the Jews. ' But ftll 
bats have wings, and dying fish have them, without 
being monsters. 

Let us then reserve the name for animals whose 
deformities strike, us with horror. 

Yet the first negro, upon this idea, was a monster 
to white women; and the most admirable of European 
beauties was a monster in the eyes of negroes. 

If Polyphemus and the Cyclops^ had reaUy existed, 
people who carried an eye on each side of the root of 

much mi SKOvernmeDt, it rendered revolutloa inevitable. In fact, 
the French revolution was the natural effort of a diaeaaed but robust 
body, ro throw otf-a compHcHtion of diaordert which could. b« 
boriieno longer, and wai asInevilBbte M fever in the nslaral 
body under limilar circunutaacea.— T. 
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the nose, would iit-^e— island of Lipari, and the 
ndgfabourhood of Mount Mvaa, have been pronounced 
moDBterB. 

. I once law, at a fair, a youn^ woman with f&ur 
nipples or rather dags, and what resembled the tail of 
a cow haog^g down betveen them. She was de- 
cidedly a monster when she displayed her neck, but 
was ' rather an agreeable woman in appearance when 
she concealed it. 

Centaurs and Minotaurs would have been monsters, 
but beautifnl monsten. The well-proportioned body 
of a horse serving as a base or support to the upper 
part of a roan, would have been a masterpiece of 
nature's workmanship ou earth; just. as we draw tli« 
masterpieces of heavect, those spirits which we call 
angels, and which we pajnt and sculpture in our 
churches, adorned sometimes with two wings, some- 
times with foar, and sometimes even with six. 

We have already asked, with the jiidicious Locke, 
what is the boundary of distinction between the hnman 
«nd. merely animal figure; what is the point of mon- 
strosityat which it would be proper to take your stand 
against baptizing an in&nt, against admitting it as a 
member of the human species, against according to it 
the possession of a soul? We have seen that this 
boundary is as difficult to be settled, as it is difficult 
to ascertain what a soul is ; for there certainly aie 
none who know what it is biit theologians. 

Why should the satyrs which St. Jerodie saw, the 
offspring of wom^ and baboons, have been reputed 
monsters ? Mi^t it not be thought, on the contrary, 
that tiieir lot was in reality happier titan odr's? Muat 
they not have possessed more strength and mor€ 
agiUty ?■ and would they not have laughed at us as an 
unfortunate raCe, to whom nature had refused both 
buls and clothing? A mule, the ofiipring of two 
difi^rent species; ajumart, the ofEispring of a bull and 
a mare ; a tarin, the offspring, we are told, of a canary- 
bird and hen linnet — are not monsters. 

But how is it that mules, jum arts, and tarins, which 
are thus produced in nature, do not themselves re- 
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produce? Andliowdo the seministB, otists, or animal- 
x^uIUts explain, upon their respective theories, the 
formation of these mongrel production^? ' 

I will tell you plainly, that they do not' explain it 
at all. The eeminists nevei diiicovered how it is that 
the ass communicates .to his ntut'e offspring a resem- 
blance only in the ears and crupper; the ovists neither 
infbrmas, nor understand, bow a mare should con- 
tain in her egf anything but an animal of her owq 
species. And the animalcolists cannot perceive, hoif 
a minute embryo of an ass could introduce its ears into 
the matrix of a mare. 

The theorist who, in a work Jotitled rtie Philosophy 
of Venus, maintained, that all animals. and all mon- 
sters are formed by' attraction, was still less successf'il 
than those just mentioned, in accounting for pheao^ 
mena so common and yet so surprising. 

Alas! wy good friends; jou none of you know 
how you originate your own offspring; you are igno- 
rant of the secrets of nature in- yoiir own Species, and 
yet Vainly attempt to develop them in the mule T 

It may however be confidently presumed, in re- 
ference to a monster by defect, that the whole seminal 
matter did not reach its destined appropriation ; or 
perhaps that the' small spermatic worm had lost a 
portion of its substance ; or perhaps that the egg 
was crazed and injured. With respect to a monster 
by excess, you may hnagiue that some portions of the 
seminal matter superabounded ; that of two spermatic 
worms united, one could only animate a single member 
of the animal, and that that member remains in supe- 
rerogation ; that two e^s have blended together, and 
that one of them has produced but a siogie membei", 
which was joined to the bodj of the other. 

But what would you say of so many monstrosities 
arising from the addition of parts of animals of a to- 
tally different species? ■ How would'you explain a crab 
oh the neck of a girt? or' the tail of a rat upon the 
thigh? or, kbove all, the four dugs and tail of a cow, 
which which exhibited at the fair at St, Gehnain? Vou 
would be reduced to the suppositiOD, that theunfor' 

a, a- , 
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tunate wwQan'a mother belong to to v«r; tmaun- 
dioary family of Pauphae. 

Let each of lu boldly and honestly uy. How liUlie 
in it that I really know. 

MORALITY. 

BApBLBUfti preachers, cxtran^utt controreisialiats ! 
ende^vonr to remember that your mast^ never an- 
noanoed that the tacrament was the visible sign of a& 
jnTi^le thing: he has nowhere admitted four caidinal 
virtues, and three divine ones. He has never decided 
whether hia mothei; came into the world maculats or 
immaculate. Cease, therefore, to repeat things which 
never entered into lus mind. He has said, in con- 
formity with a truth as andent as the world : Love God 
and your neighbour. Abide by that precept, miserable 
caviuers I Preadh morality and nothing more. Observe 
it, and let the tribunals no longer echo with your pro- 
secutions: snatch no longer, by the claw of an at- 
torney, their morsel of bread from the widow and 
.the orphan. Dispute not concerning soine petty 
benefice with the same fury as the papacy was dis- 
puted in the great schism of the west. Monks I place 
not to the utmost of your power, the universe under 
contribution ; and we may then be able to believe yon. 

I have just read these words in a piece of declama- 
tion in fourteen volumes, intitled The History of the 
Lower Empire — '' The christians bad a morality, but 
the pagans bad pone." 

Ob, M. Le Beau 1 audior of these fourteen volumes, 
where did you pick up this absurdity ? What becomes 
of the morali^ of Socrates, of Zaleucus, of Charondas, 
of Cicero, of Eptctetus, and of Marcus Aurelius ? 

There is but one morality, H. Le Beau, as there is 
but one geometry. But you will tell me, that the 

¥ 'eater part of mankind are ignorant of geometry, 
rue; but if they apply a little to the study of it, tul 
men draw the same conclusions. Agriculturists, ma- 
nufacturers, artisans do not go through a reeular 
coune of molality : they read ndther die ' De Finibns' 
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-of 'Cic«to, 'dr the ' SAin' of Arittotle ; but n •om u 
thej reflect, tfaey are, withont knoiring it, disctplei 
of Crc^o. The Indian djrer, the TutKnan ahnhcH, 
and the Eng^bsh leBman, are acqaainted with jnttic* 
and injustice. ConfnciuB did not inTent a Bvatem of 
morals, us men conetrtict phyaicai sjstemi. He found 
JuB in the hearts of all mankind. 

This moraUtr existed in the bowiB of (fie praetor 
Peatua, irheii die Jews pressed him to put Panl to 
deadi fbr having taken strangers into nteir temple. 
*' Learn," said he, " that the Romans never condema 
'any 'oce nnheard." 

If tiie Jews were defieient in a moral sense, the 
Romans wert not, and paid it faomt^. 

Tliere is no morality in snpcrstitioii ; it exists not' 
in ceremonies, sad has iioAing to do with dogmas. 
We easnot repeat too frequently that dogmas differ, 
Init that morahty is the same among all men who maka 
use of their reason. Morality proceeds from Qod, like 
light; OUT auperstitioDS are only darkness. Reflect, 
Trader ; pursue the tnitii, and draw Aie consequences. 

MOSES. 

SECTION 1. 

Pbilosopht, of which we sometimes pass the 
boundaries, reseaTches of antiquity, and the s[unt of 
discuBsioa and criticism, have been carried so far, that 
several learned men have finally doubted if there ever 
was a Moses, and whether this man was not an ima- 

fioary being, such as were Perseus, Bacchus, Atlas, 
enthesilea, Vesta, Rhea Silvia, Isis, Sammonocodom, 
Fo, Mercury Trismegistus, Odin, Merlin, Prancus, 
Robert the Devil, and bo many other heroes of 
,iomance whose lives and prowess have been recorded. 

It is not very likely, say the incredulous, that a man 
ever existed whose hfe is a continual prodigy. 

It is not very likely that he worked so many stu- 
pendens miracles in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, without 
their being known throughout the world. 
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: It iB not likely, that no Egyptian or Greek wKCer 
slioutd huve transmitted these miracles to poiterity. 
They are ineotioned by the Jews alene, and in the time 
that fliis history waa wiitteo by them they were not 
known to any nation, not indeed antil towards the 
second centory. The first author whoexpiesslyqnotes 
the book of Hoses is Lon^mts, minister of qneen 
Zenobia, in the time of the einperor Aurelian.* 

It is to be remarked, that the author of the Mercnry 
TrismegistuB, who certainly was ait Egyptian, says not 
a single word of this Moses. 

If a EJDgle andent author had related a single one of 
these miracles, Euaebins would no doubt have tri- 
umphed in this evidence, dlber in his History or in his 
ETangelieal Preparation. 

. It IS true, he mentions authors who have quoted his 
name, but none who have cited his prodigies. Before 
him, the Jews, Josephua and Philo, who nave so much 
celebrated their awn nation, sought all the writers in 
which the name of Mosea is found, but there was not 
a single oiie who made the least mention of the mari- 
vdlous actions attributed to him. 

In this silence of the whole world, the incredulous- 
reason with a temerity which refutes itself. 

The Jews are the only people who possessed- the 
Pentateuch, which thej attribute to Moses. It is said, 
even in their books, that this Pentateuch was not known 
until the reign of their king Josiah, thirty-six years 
before the destruction and captivitv of Jerusalem; and 
they then only possessed a single copy, which the 
priest Hilkiahf found at the bottom of a strong box, 
while counting money. The priest sent it to the king 
by his scribe Shaphan: 

All this, say they, neceasarily obscures the authenti- 
city of the Pentateuch. 

" In short, if the Pentateuch was known to alt the 
Jevs, would Solomon-— the wise Solomon ^ iiispired by 
Crod himself to build a temple — have ornamented this 

• Longinui— TreBtiseonllieSubliBU. 
t 3 King! xaii. 
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Ceinpl& with so nunf statues, contrary to the ax|icMt 
order of Moaest 

AU the Jewish prophets, who prophecied in Hm 
name of the Lord from the time m Hoses to that of 
king Jonah, would they not have been supported in all 
th«T prophecies, by the laws of Hoses 7 Would they 
not a thousand times haTe qitoted his own words? 
Would they not have commented opon them T None 
of them however quote two lines — no one follows the 
text of Hoses — they even oppose them in sereral places. 

According to these nabelievers, the books attnbnted 
to Moses were only written among the Babylonians 
during the captivity, or immediately afterwards by 
Esdras. Indeed, we see only Persian and Chaldean 
terminations, in the Jewish writings— ' Babel,' gate 
of God; ' Pheeoi-beel,' or ' Beel-phegor,' god oftbe 

firecipices; 'Zebutb beel,' or ' Beel-iebutb,' god of 
□sects ; ' Bethel,' house of God ; ' Daniel,' judgment oF 
God; ' Gabriel,' maa of God; ' Jahel,' afflicted of 
God; < Jael,' the life of God; ' Israel,' seeing Oodt 
' Oriel,' strength of God; ' Raphael,' help (^ God; 
•Utkl/fireofOod. 

Thus, alt is foreign in the Jewish nation, a ttran^r 
itself in Palestine ; circumcision, ceremonies, sacnfl- 
ce», the ark, the cherubim, the goat Hazazel, baptism 
of justice, simple baptism, proofs, dirination, iuierpre- 
tatioti of dreams, enchantaient of serpents, — nodiing 
originated among these people, nothing was inventea 
by them. 

The celebrated lord Botingbroke believed not that 
Moses ever existed •• he thought he saw in the Penta* 
touch a crowd of contradictions and puzzling chronolo- 
mx»i and geographical faults ; names of towns not then 
built, precepts given to kings at a time when not only 
the Jews had no kings, but in which it is probable 
thwe were none, since they lived ia deserts, in tents, in 
the manner of the Bedonin Arabs. 

What appear? to him above all Uie most palpable 
contradiction, is the gift of forty-eight cities with their 
suburbs, made to the Levites in a country in which 
there was not tt single vilh^ ; and it is principally en 
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these fbrtT-uglit citjes that he refutes Abbadie, and 
even has tne cruelty to treat him with the aTersioa and 
cdntempl of a lord of the upper chamber, or a minister 
of state towards a petty foreign priest who would be so 
impertinent as to reason with him. 

I will take the liberW of representing to visocmnt 
Bolingbroke and to all those who think with him, not 
only that the Jewish nation has always believed in the 
existence of Moses, and. in that of bis books, but thai 
eren Jesus Christ has acknowledged him. The four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, recognise bim. St. 
Matthew says expressly, that Moses and Elias ai^ 
peared to Jesus Christ on the mountain during the 
iiight of the transfiguration, and St. Luke says the 
same.' 

Jesus Christ declares in St. Matthew, that he is not 
come to abolish this law, biitto accomplish it. In the 
New Testament we are often referred to the law of 
' Moses, and .to the prophets. The whole church. has 
^ways believed the Pentateuch written by.Moses ; and 
farther, of five bundred. difierent societies, which have 
been so lone established io Christendom, none hav€ 
ever doubtea'of the existence! of this great prophet. 
We must therefore submit our reason, as so many men 
hare done before us. 

I know very well that I shall gom notiilng in the 
mind of the viscount, or of those of his ofunion. They 
are too well persuaded, that the Jewish books w£re not 
written until very late, and during the captivity of 
the two tribes which remained. Biit we shall possess 
the consolation of having the church with MS. . 



If you would be instructed and amused with anti- 
quity, read the Life of Moses in the article Apocrtfha: 

lu VEUD have several scholars believed that the P«nr 
tateuch could not have been written by Moses.* Th^ 

• hit true that there wa« ft Mokb! If a man who commftniW 
entire nslure existed aaionjt ihp Egypiisna, would iiol inch 
, prodigioua eTemi hftve ooQititiiled ihe principsl pari of th« hi*- 
tory of Egypt; Suiclioqiatlioa, Muwihon, Megutheiie*, ud 
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say that it is alfirmed even by the sciipture, that the 
first known copy was found in the time of king Josiah,' 
and that this sbgle copy was brought to the king by 
the secietary Shaphan. Now, between the time of 
Moaes and this adventure of th« secretary Shaphan, 
there were one thousand one hundred and sixty-seven 
years, by the Hebrew computation. For God appeared 
to Moses in the burning bush, in the year of the 
wotld 2213, and the secretary Shaphan published the 
book of the law in the year of the world 3380. This 
book found under Josiah, was unknown until the 
rebirnfrom the Babylonish captivity; and it is said 
that it was Esdras, inspired by God, who brought the 
holy scriptures to light. 

Bat whether it was iBsdras or another who digested 
this book, is absolutely indifferent, since it is inspired. 
It is not said in the Pentateuch, that Moses was the 
author, we might therefore be permitted to attribute it 
to the declaration of some other divine mind, if the 
church had not decided that the book Is by Moses. 



He d 

Uie Nile have been changed into blood i — tax ingel hive Blain tbs 
first bom of EgjrpI? — iba sea bavo been opened, and ita WBUn 
piled up on the right and on Ihe left, and no author apeak of 
It ! Great mtioiu have roi^tlen theta pradiffiet, and it is oaij/ a 
little naliail of barbarous slaves who has lold a* theie biHorie* 

Who then is this Motes, unknown to the whole world unlil the, 
time in which it is said a Plolemy had the curioaily to cauM the 
Jawiab wrilingi lo be ininitlBted into Greek i A creat many age« 
back, the 0Hed(«1 fables attributed lo Bacchna all that the Jewi 
havasaid of Hoses. Bacchuspassed (he Red Sea dry-fooled) Bao- 
hua chnafredlhe waters iaio Uoodg Bacohiis daily worked miracle* 
with hit red,— all theie facts were aunt; m the orgies of Baochn* 
before: Ihey had the least commeroe with the Jews, before ihejr 
even b»ew if theeepoor people had booka. Is it not most likslf 
that tMs people so new, so long time wandering, so lately known, 
and so recently Milled in Palealine, with the Phenicianlaegna)^ 
took the Phemcian fables, on which Ihey improved, and thns they 
beome great imilatorsp A people «> poor, so ignorant, so tireian 
to ail the irta, could [hey do otherwise than copy their neigh- 
bours? Know we not Ihatlhenamei Adonai, iJehovah, Eloi, or 
Eloa, which ligniSed God amcog the Jewi, ir«re all Phenidan I 
„,.,„ , ..Couglc 
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Some oppowii add, that no prophet has quoted t)ie 
books of ue PentaUnch, that tnere is no msntioa 
of it either ia the Psalms or in the books aUribtited to 
Solomon, in Jeremiah or Isaiah, or in Bhort, in. any 
canonical book of the Jews. Words uiswsring ,to 
^ose of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Leviticus, Dwle- 
(Onomy are not found in any other language feco^Med 
by them as authentic. ■ , ' 

Odiers, still more bold, bare put tha foUo^fing 
questions :r— . i. 

1st. In what language could Moses bava mitt^ in 
a savage desert? It could only be in Egyptian; jfoT 
by this same book we are told,|.ti)at Ptoses and aU his 
people were born in Egypt. It is. therefore prt^ahla 
that diey spoke no other language. The Egyptians 
bad yet mcide no use of papyrus; they en^iufd 
hieroglyphics on tables of wtxxi or marble. -It is aren 
uid, that the tables of the commandments were en^jra- 
Ted on polished stones, which required prodigious tune 
and labour. 

2tid. Is it likely, that in a desert where the Jewish 
people had neither shoe-maker nor tailor — in which the 
Doa of the universe was obliged to work a contioual 
miracle to preserve the old dresses and shoes of the 
Jews, men could be found clever enough to euffme 
die five books of the Pentateuch' on'm^ble ot; wood,? 
Tou will say, that they found labourers who made' a 
golden calf in one night, and who afterwards ret^iced 
Uie gold into ^wder— an operation impracticable to 
common chemistry, which was not yet discovered? 
Who constructed the tabernacle ? who omameat^ 
thirty columns of brass with capitals of silver? Who 
wove and embroidered veils of linen with liyaciatb, 
{>urple, and scarlet? An account that support^ the 
opinion of the contradictors. They answer, that it wu 
^ot possible that in a desert, where they were ii| want 
of everything, for diem to perform works bo intricate; 
fhat they must have began oy making 'shoes and tunics : 
that those who wanted necessaries could not indulge Jn 
luxuries ; and that it isan erident contradicdon to sajr, 
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that they had tbutldei's, en^vers, and embroiderers, 
ivhen they had neither clothes nor bread. 

3rd. If Hofiea had written the first chapter of 
Genesis wCuld ftU yoang people hare been forbid- 
den to ^ead tb^ first chapter? Would so little re- 
spect bAve been paid to the legislator? If it was 
Motes who said that Ood punished the iniquity of^ 
fathers to tiie fourth generation, would Ezekiel have 
dared to ssy tiie contrary ? 

4th. If Moses wrote Leviticus could he hare contra- 
diotbd it in Deuteronomy? Leviticus forbids a woman 
to marry her brother, Deuteronomy commands it. 

5th. Could Mosea have apoken of towns which ex- 
isted not in his time? Would he have said that towns 
irhich, in regard to him, were on the eMt of theJordan 
were^im thfe west? 

' 6tii. Would he have assigned forty-eight cities to the 
Levites, in a country in which there were never ten, 
and in a desert in which he had always wandered 
trithout habitation? 

. 7ih. Would he have prescribed rules fiir the Jewish 
tings, when not only there were no kings among this 
peo|)l4 bat they Were held in horror, and it was not 
probttble they ever would hate any? — What! would 
Hos^s have given precepts for ^e conduct of kings 
fffid came not until fire hundred years after him, and 
have Stud nothing in relation to the judges and priests 
who succteded him? Does not this religion lead us to 
belteve that the Pentateuch was composed in the time 
of kings, and that the cereraomes instituted by Moses 
were only traditional.' 

' 8tb^ Suji^sehehadsatdto theJews, — Ihave made 
^ou depart to the number of six hundred thousand 
cotnbatanlB from tiie land of Egypt under the protec- 
Ii6n of'your Godt The Jews, would they not have 
answered hjm, — You must have been very timid not to 
lead us against Pbatoah of Egypt ; he could not have 
«ppbsed to us an umy of two hundred thousand men. 
Ki€!re nerver was suth an army on foot in Egypt ; we 
ditould have conquered them easily; we should have 
been the masters of their country.— What! has the 
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Ood, who talks to you, to fJeua vt •Iain sH tiMrfbai* 
boro of Egypt, wluch, if ^era.wcie id itbi^ noinuky 
three hand i«a thousand f aqiilies , ■»!«* thcw .■hmtiioBd 
tbous^id meu destroyed in oofl atghty sim^y to nentBgi 
UB. aiul ^et 7DU )i»e iMi.' seconded youriUodand^meq 
ws that fertile counli; which -aMlin^rXOiild.iTCthBaUi 
fiom US. On the <]oiitnry,,ja«iti»»im»dAn»<d«f«>t 
froto i^pi as thieivB aadcovardfirrMnpflrisliiisud 



between meaotains aodpceetpiees. V«u!iatRbtakt!ieB>t} 
hsLTQ conduoted us by the direct road to-iUiiSillan^of 
Canaan^towhich webavB nDnskt.'hutiwbidvygvBhnM 



hsLTQ conduoted us by the direct road to-itms^llan^of 
Canaan^towhich webavB nDnskt.'hutiwbidvygvBhnM 
promised lu, and on which we )ttYs»ot:.iratlbiciu(J;UM^ 
eiUer. ■ .< . ■.: : .. - ". irvjii aiom 

It was natural that from the land tiJiGoAcnvM 
should BiBHth towards T^ isnd -fiidoig'^dbitgi'Uie 
Medilien&nean, but yon nade-u* nBtir^tfpm ilke^ 
Isthmus of Suex and cexntsr E^^i<pKio«B«£ar^ad 
Mempbi3,when weflnd ounelvesAt BetdrSfpberAni^e 
boiders of the Red Sea; tuning ' Di)t-faaeks;tili Ibftflbid 
of Canaan, haTing journeyed 'Ciglifi]r'4aag)iissi'it»;lfaB 
£g;ypt'Whicb we wished to avoid,, sdi as atlctsttaitfaafey 
pensh between the sea and the Bisaj^of'PkafafihaoO 1n 

If you had wisbec) ta ddindr;ufl.taafai«udiDie^|K» 
could not have taken.s differeat POnte'Bnd n U hci riindi- 
snres. God has saved tnby-a,..iRBna)le,'jow#99itte 
sea opened to let ns pass; but afkeV'SocAium fidion 
should he let us die of hongn.aod &ti^aa iaolhe has*- 
tible deserts of Kadcnh-bantea^ Mata;. •Elim, iW^ 
and Sinai? All our fatbai4' perished ibditte fii^fai&d 
solitudes ; and you tell us at the end of ioit^yem$, 
that God took particular care of them. 
. This is what these murmurinE J|^i|i, ,tfa,es^ u^^ust 
children of the vagabonds who died in me (leserVt^l^t 
have said toMos^s, if he^adread £xodus, aiid'Geitftii 
to them. And what might they not have sa^daodd^e 
on the article of, the golden calf? What^J. ^j^oii 3are 'to 
lell us that your broUier made a calf, tbr.o'u'rfath^'^s, 
when jou were with God on the mounliiint^ Youi who 
iometimes tell us that you have spokea to God fac« to 
face, and sometimes that you «ould tlnly see bis back I 
■ But no matter, ybu were with this God, g-t^S. jour bro- 
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tbscatt abided calf inone day^ aadgBveit to ub to 
adme it; and initead of panilhrng yout unworthy 
beotfaer yon make hmi oar duet prieRt, and order yoni 
letite* to t]tn twenty-tlnrMi ihonsand nim of yoar 
peofile. Would our fatben Iwvesnfieted thia 7 Would 
th^hare allowedlhemsdvei to be sacrificed like so 
maa^ victims by sangviiiarv fwiMts? You tell us diat, 
BOt^bttntwith thiBiBcradiblfl butchery, yon have fur- 
thafUMuaqred tnenty-foor litoniaDd of oar poor fol- 
loffcra because one of lb«m slept vith a Midianitish 
woman, vhilstyouyOBrselfetpouseda Mtdiaiuts; and 
yet (you add that you are .t)i« jnHdest of dud! A few 
more instances of this mildness, and not a soul would 
haTe.Ttim^ed. 

No, a you h&ve been cHpable of all this cruelly, if 
ysti ean hste exercised -|t^ yon would be the nioatbar- 
MtnHts'of men, and no puniafamtet wouid eaftice to 
aiMteao great a crime. 

. .~Xh«w are oestrly the otriectiom' which all scholars 
midcsito tkoae who tfcirfk that Mdseb is the author of 
AcBFentateitcb. But we answer them, that the ways 
of God'«f» not those of mem that God hasprored, 
Dondnoted, and abandoned <his people by a wisdom 
wbiidi i* Unknown to us ; tbat die Jews tbcmielves for 
Bwre ^lian two thousand ysara have believed that Moses 
it the autJior of diese bot^;: that the church, which 
hMHitx:eadedtha synagt^jwe,: imd Which is equally in- 
UlflM,h« decided thi«. point of coBtrvrenvi and that 
aduiiBiB riitnald. remain- eileot .Twhcst the ctnirc^ pro- 



'' ^ecanAot doubt that there was a Moses, a legislator 
ot^eJ^ws. "We will here examine his history, follow- 
in^^erely the rules 6f criticism; the Divine is not 
Bji^tiltlfd to sinpilar examin^tton. We diust confine 
gn|igiyeis;to tbe-prbbable; men fiao bnlyjudge as men. 
ti^ ^ry,i^'^nirEd and Very pro^ab^e, tbat an Arab nation 

:) ^:lA^*l^d-*Mtiorii*txtne.te6'[toaiiiiie maaattt'fpt otii h ieti 
ilfr-b«!r«iV^u>ii(t,tbe«dvarli*enwnt. XVa JMn»(hDUllhl prop«r 

iopreKCTediwai't)cile,thoueh,it isToiuul in partin tlie.precedinz 
one..— «4n(A'B(i.' ' ' , ■■ " ' I 
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dw^xm Uie^fifines cX Egjpt, on the ki<J« of Arista 
Dtperta; thatit was tribnufy or slave »' the ,-Effyptiati 
kings; and' dlftt afUirwkras it soujehtt^ ^stat>Q^ it^eir 
elflewhiere; but that WIrichTeation alone cantiot aiij^ii ^, 
Atai thfa Aatioit, composed of sevetit; {lerEons at mioa£ j^ 
the time of Joseph, increased in two bandred and htt^en 
yeatu, frtfiH Jotephto Hoaes, to the rmmber pf six 
hundred ' thousand cbmbatants, according to Ae^ooV 
of Exodus, Which Aiz huhdred thousand men.capabte 
of beafing armto impTy a multitude of frbout Vwo milr 
lions,- conntin^ old men, wotnen, find children. It|s 
not certsihl; th the coune of Mtufa fbr'a colony of 
^venty persons, as many males as femalen, to pndaci 
in two centuries two millions of inhabitants. The cal- 
culations made on this progresSibn by raep, very little 
versed in th^ things of Uiis world ar^ falBiRfd by the 
experience of all nations, and tdl tJmeB. ' Clyldren are 
not made by a stroke of tlie peti. ReBect well that 
at this raXe a poputation of ten thoueand pe^ons, in 
two hundred years wOilId produce laore inhalu^btg 
than the globe of the earth could suitain, ' ", ' ' 

Is it not tnOr^ prob&trie, that these sixhuii'dre^'thou^ 
sand combatants, favoured by the Author of ^^ifre 
who worked for them so man^ prodigies, were forced 
to wander io the deserts in (rfiich they died; instea^ of 
seeking to posses^ themselves of fertile E^ypt~t 
. By these riUes of an established and reasonable 
human cri^cism, We must agree that it is very likely 
that Moses conducted a smul peo^e fVom the coii^fines 
of Egypt. There waS amOng the Egyptians an ancient 
tradition, related by Plutarch in his Treatise on Isis^d 
Osiris, that Tiphon, the father of Jerosselaim and 
JuddecuS, fled from Egypt on an ass. It is clear ftom 
this passage that the ancestors of the Jews, the inha- 
bitants of Jenlsalehi, were supposed to have pesn 
fugitives from Egypt. A tradition, no less anciept 
and more general, is, that the Jews were driveii ftom 
■ Egypt, either as a troop of unruly brigands, or a 
people infected with leprosy. This double accusation 
carries its probability even from the land of Goshen, 
which they had inh!d>ited, a' neighbouring land of the 
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TBgabond Arabs, «nd where the diseaie of leprosy, 
peculiar to the Arabs, might be common. It appearg 
even bfthe scripture, that this people went from^gypt 
against Uieir win. The seven teenth chapter of Deute- 
roaomj: forbids kiqgs to think of leading the Jews 
back to Egypt. 

The conformiiy of several Egyptian and Jevish 
customs still more strengthens the opinion that this 
p>eople was an Egyptian colony, and what gives it a 
new d^ree of probability is, the feast of the Passorer; 
that is to say of the "ight or passage instituted in 
memory of their evasion. This feast alone would be no 
prtlof ; for among all people there are aolemities estab-, 
fished to celebrate fabulous and incredible events ; such 
were most of the feasts of the Greeks and Romans; 
biit a flight front one country to another is nothii^ 
uncommon, and calls for. belief. The proof drawn 
from this fea»t of the Passover receives a still greater 
force by that ©f the tabernacles, in memory of th{^ 
time itf whieh the Jews inhabited the desert on their 
departure from ^Jpt. These similitudes, united with 
so nany othet's, prove that a colony really went from 
Egypt, and finally established itself for some time at 
Palestine. ,"'.,_ 

Almost all the rest i^ of a-kind so marvellous, that 
hunian sagacity daiinot digest it. All that we can do 
is tq |eek the time, iii which the history of this flight, 
tha't'is to sayV the book of Exodus, can have Men 
written, and to exaiiime the opinions which then pre-, 
vailed; opinions' of' wMch the prgof is in the book 
ifself, ccanpared 'with die ancient customs of nations, 

'with regard to the books attributed to Moses, the 
rilost common niles of critfcism permit, us not to believe 
tliat he can be the author of them. 

1st. Ft is not "likely that he spoke of the places by. 
namea whicli were not gtven to tbem until lone after-. 
wards, tn this book mention is made of the cities of 
Jair,' and every one agrees that they were not go; 
named until long after the death of Moses. Jl^ 
also speaks of the country of Dan, and the tribe o£ 

'"■,.'. ' I a 
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Daa bad not given iu vawa to the country ot nhicb it 
was not yet the mastor. . ' 

2nd. How. could Moses kaye quoted the book of tiie 
wars of the Lord, when these van and this book wwe 
after his time? 

3td, How could Moses speak of the pretended defeat 
of a g^ant named Og, king of Bashan, vanquished in 
the desert iu the last j ear of his governineBt ? And 
how could he add, that he furl&er saw lus bed of ifon 
of nine cubits long in Rabath? This city of Rftbatli 
was the capital of the Ammonites, into whose country 
the Hebrew^ had not yet peneti&ted. Is it not appa- 
rent that such a passage is the production of a postenor 
writei, which bis inadvertence betrays? As an evidence 
of the victory gained over the giant, he brings forward 
(he bed said to be still at Rabath, forgetting that it is 
Moses whom he maltea sp^, who was dead .long 
before. 

4th. How could Moses bav« esjled cities beyond 
the Jordan, tthicjij.nith regard to him, were oh this 
side ? Is it not palpa^ble, . that tbe book attributed to 
him was written a long time after the Israelites had 
crossed this little river Jordaa, nhiohthay never passed 
under his conduct? 

.5th. Is'itljk^ly that l^KR told his people, that iu 
the last year, of his goTomment he took, in the little 
province of Argob, a sterile. and fr^htful Country of 
Arabia Fctrsea, sixty great towns surrounded with high 
fortified wallsiind^ndent of an infinite number of 
open cities ? ' I0 it not much more probable, that th^se 
exaggerations :Were aflenrari^ writtMi by a man who 
wished to 6atter astupid natioa? 

^th. It is still, less likely, that Moses related the 
miracles with which this history is filled. 

It is easy to persuade a. hapfj and victorious people 
that God has fought for then; but it u not in human 
nature that a people should lielieve a hundred miracles 
in their favour, when all these prodigies ended only ill 
making them perish in a desert. Let us examine some- 
of the miractea related in Exodus. 
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7t^ It appears otatradictorf and injarkms to the 
divine essence to guppoee that GotI, haying fornied « 
people, to be tl>e sole dapuitoryof hia laws, and to 
reiguover all natjimsi iboiildseada man of this peopto 
to demand of the king, their oj^rettor, permiBSioa 
to go into the dcpeit tn iMrifice to his Qod, that Ai» 
people might escapfl under the pretence of this 9aer^- 
Bce. Oar .coattava ideas cannot forbear attaching; 
at) idea of badeneas aad knavery to this inaaegementr 
far from recogsisiog the majeaty and power of ibfr 
Supreme Being. 

When, imtnediately after, we read that Moses changed 
his rod into a Bsipent, before the king, and turned alt 
the vatera of the kingdom into blood ) that he cant^ 
frogs to be produced which covered the surface of tm 
earth ; that he chnoged all the dast into Uce, and filled 
the air with veDomons winged inseets ; that he afflicted 
all the men and animals of the country with fr^htfiil 
ulcers; that he called hail, tempeiti, and thunder, to- 
luin all the country; that he covered it with locusts: 
that he plunged itiin fearful dajkneiB for three days;- 
that, finally, an efetenninating angel struck with deatb 
all liie first-bora of men ^d animtds in ^ypt, com- 
mencing with the son of the king; — ^ain, when we 
afterwards see his people walking across the Rei Sea, 
the waves suspeBoed in mountains to the .Tight and 
left, and afterwards fiilUng on the army of Pharaoh, 
which they swaUovad up-— when, I say, we rsad all 
these miracles, the first idea which comes into ou> 
minds is, that this people, for whom God performed 
such astonishing thinf^, no doubt became the mastera 
of the universe. But no, thefruitofsoroany wonders 
was, that they snfittfed wont and hunger in arid stnde; 
and — prodigy on prodigy — all died without seeing the 
tittle comer of earth m which their desc^id&nts after* 
wards, for-some years, established themselves T It ia 
DO doubt pardonable if we dubelleve this crowd of 
prodigies, at the least of which reasds to decidedly 
revolts. 

This reason, left to itself, cannot be persuaded that 
Moses wrote such strange dungs. How can we mak" 
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a generation believe so many miraclM nadenly wrongfct 
for it, and all of which, it la aaid, were perA)nned in 
die de«ertT What being, enjoying dirine powerj would 
employ it to preserving the clothes and >noe» of these 
people, after having armed all nature in their favour ? 

It it therefore very natural to think, thai all this pro- 
digious history was written a long time after Moses, aa 
the romances of Charlemagne were forged three ceu- 
turies after him ; and as the origins of all nations have 
not been written until they were out of sight, the 
imagination has been left at liberty to invent. The 
more coarse and unfortunate a people are, the more, 
they seek to e>alt their ancient history; and what 
people have been longer miserable, or more barbarous 
than the Jewri? 

It is not to be believed, that when they had not 
wherewithal to make shoes in their deserts, under the 
government of Moses, that there were any cnrions 
enough to write. We should presume, that the poor 
creatures bom in these deserts did not receive a very 
brilliant education ; and that the nation only began to 
read and write when it had some commerce with 
Phenicia. It was probably in the commencement of 
monarchy that the Jews, feeling they had some 
genius, wrote the Pentateuch, and adjusted their 
traditions. Would they have made Moses recommend 
kings to read and write even his law in & time in 
which there were none ? Is it not probable, that the 
seventeenth chapter of Deuteronomy was composed to 
moderate the power of royalty ; arid that it was written 
by priests in the time of Saul ? 

It is most likely at this epoch, that we must place 
the digest of the Pentateuch. The frequent slaveries 
this people were subject to, seem badly calculated to 
establish literature in a nation, and to render books 
Tery common; and the more rare these books were in 
the commencement, the more the authors ventured to 
fill them with miracles. 

The Pentateuch, attributed to Moses, is no doubt,- 
verif ancient; if it was pot in order in the tiine of Saul 
and SolamoD, it was about the time of the Trojan 
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^^j 'i^n^ is one'of the moEt quriouqmonuineiits o^tlte 
m^ner 6t Ainkia^ of that time. We,, see .th&t ftQ 
KQi^Vin jiationif ffi prOmition \i> theit ignorsuce, were 
fo^d of srodigi^F^-' All w«s the9perfQrm^.b;|F.celftituiI 
n^iB^ ia, Egypt, .Phiygia, Greece^ and Asia, , 

ITbeftf^orHpf l,Eei'eDtateucIi^Teu8to.,upde^aiidi 
tK^evei^.natiDa hqs its giods,, anJ.4>'ii t^^M.^ofU 
Ii^Vf {41 i^early an equal power., . 
^^^^ i^QE^a, in the oame of Cod, changed iiU rod into 
-f^.^i^ea^ ih^ pri^m pf Pharaoh did 9s JiWich; if he 
cT^^l^ediall^Le waters of Egypt into blood, even, to 
t^^^^hjt^Q wa^ in th^ raees, tne prieit^ |miQedlat£l]r 
pej^ortaed' tl^e game prodigy,, ifithout, owf being, ahit 
%b conceive on what waters diey performed t)iis.ineta* 



bei.ng^^edi^ced to thiB, absurdity, rather .than allow, us 
to' SMspf^t jiha^ t^ gods of Egypt , had not. tjie cower 
olch^mpg^-^ajer ipto blood, as well afl.Die pqdiOf 
Jacpfe ,' , ,. ■ .. ', \ I ' . ■■■ ■ 

. .piiit .w^en thp latter fills! the land pf E|J¥t with Ijoe, 
cfiii^^ff^ aU the dust into them, his entire] superiority 
ap^arsi^the ,magi cannot imitate it, and they malw 
tll{;^'^^o4,,of the Jews sp^ak; thu^, " Phat^ph shiu) 
^R^-^^^ notliiiig i^; e<jual tQi me." Tb^^e wo.^ds .put 
■"*"'!tis month,. iper^ty ,mari£ a heine whp believes, 
i^tf more pQweiifiii than hU rivals ; tW y^ ecpiaHed 
in ^^Cn^tiinio.rphosis, <)f a . rod into a> ^ipei^t, and u>, 
tnatj^|,Qie wajters ipto blood ; but he. gains ike victory 
in (tie'article of the lice and the following miracles. 

,Jb,is ,id,ep of the super^tur^ poww 0* priests qf .»U 
coUntrjes^ f^ ^pl^yeij in several places of scripture* 
\y|i()^ii,^^laami uie priest of the Uttle state of ^ [kettjy. 
kj^j^napa^d B^U, ffx the midst of deserts,, is ixK 
cu^sjpg ijie JewSt thpr God appe^s V) him to, pieveot 
hi:p., Jt seems. .that th^ mai^cdon of Balaam, was 
much to be feared, "to restrain this priest, it is Dot 
vt^ffig^ th?t Qod,pi^lu t^ hiin> he sends bfiffahim 
a{^^^pgel wii^ a ^prdi, and. speaks himB^lfagaiu'bylfbe 
nifujthvof Jus asB. All, these precaiUiona. .<?ertiBalw 
prove the opinion which then prevailed, that the ^ 
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diction of a priest, whatever it was, drew .gUal cCm- 

sequences after it. 

This idea of a God superior to other ^s, thoagh 
he made heaven and earth, vas so rooted in all minds; 
that Solomon in his last prajvr orie^, " Ohl iS{).Gpdv 
there is no other ^oi tike thee i)> earth or heayeD."-/ ^U 
is this opinioB which rendered the Jews bo creduioHSffe- 
specting;lhe sorceries and enchantmeatp of othfifne-tioBs. 

It is thU which gave rise to the story of 'he "Wiwti aS 
EnJor, who had the power of invokiug ti|ei«had^>pf 
Saul, ^yery people had tlieir prodigisa an^ pr^JAA 
and it nevei even came into the miadB of a«y nsflouft 
tq do^bt the miracles aod prophecies of others ,,^e^ 
were contented with opposiog similar aimsi it'.«^«taB 
as if the priests, in denyipg the prfl^igi^'C^ ot]^r 
n&tiotis, feared to discreait their; «wo. This kiftd of 
ttteoLogy prevailed a long time over all, the eartU. 

It is not for us to enter hare. i)n the detail ot-ail 
that is written ouMoBea. Wft- speak of his. lap* ia 
more than oi>Q place tntbi^ w,ork. We.^ill berescon- 
flue ourselves to remarking,, how umsAi we are. htUf- 
Titshed to see a legislator inspired by God; a piophai 
through whom Ood himself -sp^ksn proposing. to U8 
no. future life. There U nqt &, single word ia Le? 
viticus, which can le^ lu t» ftv^pect the immortality 
■ >f the soul. The reply to this oyerwhelming difEcultj 
is, that God proportioned himself to.dw ignorance of 
the Jew^. What a mi^era))le ^swerl,.it was fo(,God 
to elevate the Jews to .oeceseary knowledge t aaf. fo 
lower himself to them. If the soul is immorta), if 
there are rewards aad punishment? in another life, it 
is neqesaary for mea to be informed of it. It fii^ 
qKike, lie mult h^ve iolormed them of thia-ft^^a- 
mental dogma. What legislator, what gpd hvX thtf, 
proposes tj3'hU people wine, oil, SJ>d milk alone J .What 
god but this always encourages his helieveis, as % chief 
of robbers encourages bis troops, wifh the hope oliplun- 
der .only!. Once more, it, is very pardguable for iwiP 
fanmanreatpnsimply to«eein.«llch:shiuory,,thebaTi>«T' 
rdusstupidtty oftheGrs^agespfasaYagepepple. Man, 
whatever he does, cannot reason otherwise ; but if God 
L»a,i,.-,. „Cocgk 
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reaHy is the anthor of the Peatateuch,' we must aubnut 
wvdioitt' muonhig. 



-' A'PBiLosovHEK In the neighbourhood of mount 
^rapstk AFgUed with me that motica is essential to 
matter.' 
'.«'BverythiB|^Tnoves," Bays lie; "the sun continually 
f»/divei oa hw own asis ; the planets do the same, 
and'^v^ry planet has many different motions; every- 
tkfttg is amevei — erarythin^ passes through a sieve; 
tb&>HttrdeM metal u pierced with an inflaity of pores, 
fc^^Which escapes a cotistant torrent of vipours that 
^tM^i^te in roace. The univetse is nothing but mo- 
tioi4; zjtotion therefore is tosenttal to matter." ' 

■ - " Bnt sir," said ! to him ; " might not any one say, 
in answer-to vdikt yon have' advanced — This block of 
niarble, this cannon, this home, this motian, are not 
iQ motion ; therefore motion is not esseniial:" 

"'They domove," herejflied; " ^ey move in space 
together with ^e earth by the common motion^ and 
fl»ey;move w> incontestably (although insensibly) by 
ftifeir owri peculiar mollon'j that; at Ac expiratiori of 
id-'indefiitite niimbtr ofcenturie^, there wilf remain 
i^'b'^ttglt- atumof the maasea^trhldh iiO* constitute 
ft^Ehi'^frOTB which partides^ are detaching tlietnsetves 
^werVpasSing Moment." ■ ' 

' J''^t,my good sir, I can eonidve' ifaS/ttertobiB in 
fiVtMeofre^t 1 wtftlon, therefore, cannot be'cot^idercdi 
Essentia to" it.' ,■■;'■ 

ii 't-'Whyi certainly, it tiwst be of vast <:onBetluence 
^efti^^ yon concave i(' to be, or conceive it n9t to be, 
iif>a ytate df rest. ' I' still repeat, Qt^L it i^ iofpossible 
SStf-lt to be so." 

iMt^fhat'is ft bold asseirtien; bntwlsitt let ine asic' 
feWlrfilJydnsay tbchaoar - ■ 

i*Oh, diaos! If %e trri^ ineltned tft tiilk about 
Aaoi,' T sfaottld tell you tbat &!t was necessarily in 
nloiion, andlhiit ' the bresth Of God| tabvrfTipon the 
irtfWs;' tkat the-(!leiiiefl»,-of watdr^iiSrfeCo'puzed in 
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existence, and that the olher elem«it3 existed also; 
that, consequently, fire existed; that there cannot be 
fire without motion, that motion is essential to fire. 
You will not lucceed tnuch with chaos." 

"Alas! who can succeed with all these subjectq of 
dispute? But, as you are so very fully acquainted vith 
these thin^, I must request you to inform me why one 
body impels another: whether it is because matter is I 
impenetrahle, orbecaluse two bodies cannot be together 
in one place ; or because, in every case of every descrip- 
tion, the weak is driven before the strong?" 

" Your last reaton is rather mote bcetious than phi- 
losophical. No person has hitherto been able to dis- 
cover the cause of the communication of motion." 

" That however does not prevent its being essei^tial 
to matter. No one has ever been able to discover the 
cauoe of sensation in animals, yet thU sensaticm is so | 
essential to them, that, if you exclude the idea of it, 
yon no longer have the idea of an animal. i 

" Well, I will concede to you,, for a moment, t^ | 
motion is essential to matter (just for a moment let it i 
be remembered, for I am not much inclined to embroil 
myself with the theologians) ; and now, after this admis- 
sion, tell me how one ball produces motion in ana- i 
ther?" < 

" You are very curious and inquisitive; you wish 
me to inform you of what no philosopher ever knew." 

" It appears rather curious, and even ludicrous, that 
we should know the laws of motion, and yet be pro- 
foundly ignorxnt of the principle of the communicatioii 
of motion 1" 

" It is the same with everything else ; we know (he 
laws of reasoning, but we know not what it is m us 
that reasons, 'fte ducts through iriiich our blood, 
and other animal fluids pass, are very well known to as, 
but we know not what forms that blood and those 
fluids. We are in life, but we know not in what the 
vital principle consists." " 

" Inform me however at least, whether, if motion be 
essential to matter, there has not always existed the 
lame quantity of motion in the world V ■ \ 
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" Thit n an old cUimtk of ^Kcnnis revived' b<r 
Deacaitei. I da not, im ity own pftrt. Me that thu 
ec^uidity of motion m Ibe vmld is tnoH titfceHary thw 
an equality of trianglfii. It u tne utial thtt a tnangle 
BtuMiM htivir tkree oogkt asd t)ite»«ides, but it it not 
'AmeiMiE^'^Mtt tb«''aaiDbet ofliiugfes on diiB globe 
mhoidd bfrtd«ttj% etfMl.* ■ - 

• "fiutis'tfcere'nM tiwvyt u eqQalitj> of forcoli « 
«tti«»*liflo«>phwr«tpr«s» it."* 
i-tSdWutmu sitnitai' iQhiinnB. W«nuit, Upon "floch 
a principle, kaMMb ^A«t ttieve te afmirs an equal stmi- 
-ta4'4if'-MBV>uia^hBli&ttlft, and monilg' bengs, wtich is 

B5ii4lM'>«l^,'i«4iR/tet--in» a«k, is the force of a 
fboi^ts mnien ti [jite^e product of its ijusntity'multi- 
<yliMTt^)U*elt»citytiAieiTCiitiitte. -Culinetbeqttan- 
«itMari£!bo47ftm»,4(id Its f«todty four: Ae force of 
itdk^lsB «iH b».«(iud to M^em. Vtoother-qottiitity 
we wul asB)MM'0»Oe two, and its velocity two; the 
force-<lMiit4iebtbat impell is as four. This is thegp-and 
-{dUi^a^ oft ffleAui«. t.6lbldtS' decidedly and pom- 
pMdv proDODOocd the principle defective. He main- 
tidiM'Uifttit'waSiiMeftBary to measure diat force; that 
-peodOGt,: by tiisi-^ttiitit^ muldpHed by Ae square of 
the velocity. But this was mere captious sophistry 
Mid chicanery/atilmbi^ahyuBworthy of a philosopher, 
fbmdad oir xa ' alntte of ihe'discoTeir of the great 
OaUlBO, that the «p«iees -tranrsed with a motion uni- 
formly acctlenrted -were, to eetch o^r, as the squares 
■at'ibeiiuet and rdtH^ei. 

Leibnitz did not consider the lime, which he oe|;ht 
4oh«ve«onmderedi ^NoSngUshKathematician adopted 

-I- " F-' j - I ^ 1' ) ■> ^-^ - — _; 

, ,|^iWi«iirfH|^ in ^qHqtt^af-wtivsftSon.DBdn Moling 

jitac^ afk body, iDPuenc'esita motion, iti* no'longer the tamcf 
«i«ifbiM t)un-T«malA< tbft mtm, Iwt ih« lam bT Bctivs forms 
^fktt':lka'>WiliMi dCtkiwaiihilarfiKMB qauHtty dBpending 6n 
(hatlbrco. Secondly, thJkC thii eqaaKtyotafiUTe .Career eaua la 

__. n__ .. . ■xj.cpinpeUflAipwppowa change which does 

irfffly. Tm'i, thi^prmciptb itiiy be irue as a 

a^ncipa ilHiiMat(M'<fcSnni(iB,buiii[Ku»nM- 
tapbTiicil priacipIe4.',io>' .-:!. ...^' ■'•.■'■■ - 

*0L. T. ,„„„ , .tooglc 
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his sygtem. It was leceivedforawhilebyasmallnTini* 
.ber of geometricians in France. It pervaded some 
books, and even the philosophical institutions of a person 
of great celebrity. Maupertuis is venf abusive of 
Mairan, in a little work entitled A, B, C ; ai if be thought 
it necessary to teach the a, h, c,-of scieuce to any 
man vho fallowed the old and, in fhct, the troe system 
of calculation. Mairan was however ia the right. He 
adhered to the ancient measurement, that of the 
quantity multiplied by the velocity. He gradvally 
prevailed over bis antagonists, and his system recovered 
■tf former station : the scandal of mathematics disap- 
peared, and the quackery of the square of the velocity 
wai dismissed at last to (he extramuadane spaces, to 
the limbo of vanity, together with the monads which 
I^ibniti supposed to constitute' the concentric mirror 
of nature, and also with his elaborate and fanciful 
system of ' pre-eBtablisbed harmony.' 



MOUNTAIN. 

The fable of the mountain which, after alarming 
the whole neighourhood with its outcries in labour, 
was ridiculed by all present when it_became delivered 
of a mouse, u at once ancient and universal. The 
company, however, who thus gave way to ridicule were 
not a company of philoit^hers. Those who mocked 
should in reality have admired. A mountain's being 
delivered of a mouse was en event as extraordinary, 
And as worthy of admiration, as a mouse's being deli- 
vered of a mountain. A rock's producing a rat ia a 
case absolutely prodigious, and the world never beheld 
anything approaching to such a-miraole. All the tcorids 
universe could " "" 



in the universe could not originate a fir. Thus, ii 
cases where the vulgar mock, the' philosopher admires; 
'and where the vulgar stnun their eyes in stupid' asto- 
nishment, he o^n smiles. 
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We only aslc here, from'tLe ceniors of books, per- 
mission to traoicribe from that which the Domimcan 
miuioDaty Lcibat, proveditor of the holy office, has 
writteD concerning the nails of the cross, into vhich 
it is more than probable no nail was ever driven. 

" The Italian priest who condacted us had sufficient 
interest to get ub, among other things, a sight of the 
nails with which oar Saviour was fastened to the crosf. 
They appeared to me very different from those which 
the Benedictines shov at St. Denis. Possibly those 
belonging to St. Denis eerred for the feet, and die 
others for the hands. It was necessary that those for 
the hands shoi^ld be sufficiently large and strong to 
support all the weight of the body. However, the Jews 
must either have made use of more than four nails, or- 
some of those which are- shown to the faithful are not 
genuine. History relates, that St. Helena threw one' 
of them into the sea, to appease a furious tempeft 
which assailed the ship in which she had embarked.- 
Cons tan tine, made use.ofanother, to make a bit for the 
bridle of his horse. One is shown entire at St. Denis 
in France ; another also entire at the Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem at Rome. A very celebrated Roman author 
of our <^y asserts, that the iron crown with which 
diey crown the emperors in Italy wasmadeoutofoneof- 
tjiese nails. .We are shown at Rome and at Car- 
pentras two bridle bits also made of these nails, not to 
mention more at other places. To be sure, several of 
them are discreet enough to say, that it is the head or 
point only of these nails which tjiey exhibit." 

. The missionary speaks in the same tone of all the 
relics.. He observes in the same passage, that when 
the body of the fiist deacon St. Stephen was brought 
from Jerusalem to Rome, in S57, and placed in the 
tomb of the deacon of St. Lawrence, " St. Lawrence 
made way of himself to give the right hand to his 
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predeceisor; aa sction which procured hhn the mine 

of the civil Spaoiard." • 

Upon this ^assa^ we nfltnre only one reflectiob, 
which is, that if aomc philou^her had said aa much, in 
the Eocyclopftdia, ss the' Bomtnicaa Lftbal, a raxxWd 
ofPantouiUets,NoDi>ttes,ChiDiacs,Chaui[Mix,andoth«- 
knav^i, wooU ha¥e exclaiaed~-X}eiU, atheiit, and. 
g^inaetiicianl According to circumitance* thiog* 
change thair bbbbm. 

8«lim oe qn* Ton pest (tn 

Lm ehoKt ch>ag«Di de Dom. 

NATURE. 
DiaU^ue betvemHu PMhtopher md Nalare, 

TUV. PHILOSOPBEH. 

WfiAT are you, Nature? t live in you J but I haTC 
been searching for you for fifty years, and have never 
y«t been able to find yon. 

HATUKS. 

The ancient Eg^tiaos, wKose llv^s jt is ,said extended 
to twelve handred. years, attached tbe^same repro^t) to. 
me. They called ine Isis; they placed ,a tiaick vdl 
over my head ; and they said that no* one could ever 
raise it, , 

pniLoaoFnsa. , , 

It is on that account that T apply immediat^y to 
yourself. I have been able to measure .some of your 

?;lol>£s, to aitcertain their ^course^, and to point out the 
aws of motion; but J luve sever been able to asofr- 
lain what you are yoiirself. 

Are yon always active? AreyoualWayBpaapire? Do 
your elements arrange themselves^'as water places 
itself over sand, oil over water, and air pyer oil? Haive 

. * Tht>wmamiMitin>ryI!Al>ta(,whbDeverftitK(t>MItndelyen 
th* relic* uuiminolMofth«Mh«r nuuilu, ipeak* with • Dobla ^ 
MfuriDcsof all th* prodjpfi ([uLftf-^ilJurfpn.or.tlw wd^t oT i 
Si, Dominic. No trriUf li^ cunad convent ubI wlf-Iove k hi 
nLsbat. ' "* 
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yon a mind vliicli directs all yonr operations — aa coun- 
ciis are inspired as booh aa they meet, although t^ 
individual members composing them are often ieno> 
nnt ? Explain to me, I entreat, the enigma in Which 
you are enveloped. 

■ IfATCRS. 

. 1 am the great uDiverrial system. I know n6thing 
farther. I am na mathematician, and yet everything 
in and about nie is arranged agreeably to mathematical 
laws. Conjeetme, if yon can, how all this is effected. 



Certamly, sinoe your great universal system knows- 
nothing of mathematics, and yet the laws by which yoa 
are r^ukted are those of the most profonnd geometry, 
there must necewarily be an eternal geometrician, who 
directs you, and presides over your operations. ■ 

Yoaare perfectly right; I am water, effiTth, fire,' 
air, metal, mineral, stone, vegetable, and animal, t- 
dfarly perceive that there is an intelligeuce id me;- 
VDU possess an intelligence, although- you see it not." 
Neither do I see mine ; I feel this invisib>e power; F 
am unable to know it : why should yov, who are only-' 
a very minute portion of myself, be ansious to know 
what I myself am ignorant of? 

raiLOSOPHEB. 

We are curiousi I should be pifeased to learn bow' 
it is, that while so rongh land coarse in your mountains, 
and deserts, and seas, you are at the same time so ingc- 
uions and finished in your animals and vegetables? 

My poor child, shall I tell you the real truth? V 
have had bestowed upon me a name that does not at all 
suit me: I am called nature, while I am all art.. 

PHILOSOPHER. . ■ ' ' 

Tliat word deranges all my ideas. Whatr is it pos- 
s^jle tliat nature should be nothing- but art? 

MATUHB. 

■ ftris undonbtedly the case. Do you not know that 
there is inlinite art in those seas and mountains which you- 
represent as so rough and so coarse? Do you not know 
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that iJlthoM watM* gmvitate t«mrd« the centrt of tW 
eKrth,ftnd are raised only by iinmutftble laws; and that 
tho« moontaina which ctowb the «arth are i mmen sa 
reserTpiv. of eternal bdqwb, incoaiantly producing (he 
fountains, lakes, and rivers, withoutwhiehniy aiuoal: 
and TegetableoSspring would ioevittAily perish? And, 
with respect to what are denoniinatea mf aminU, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, constituting thus 
only three kiBgdoms, be assured (hat I have in {kX 
millions of them. But if you consider the fonnation-. 
of an insect, of an ear of com, of gold or of copper, 
all will ekhibit to you prodigies of art. 
fHrtoeoPHSR. 
It is undoubtedly true. The more I reflect on the 
subject, the more clearly I perceire, that you are only 
the art of some Great Bein^, eztionely- powerful and- 
skilful, who conceals himself and exhibits you. All 
the Teasonera, bom the time of Thalea', and probably 
long before bim, have been playing at hide asd seek 
with youi They have said, I have hold of you ; and 
they in fact held nothing. We ell resemble Ixion: he- 
thought be embraced Juno, when he embraced only a 
cloud. 

ITATDRt. 

Since I am the whole that exists, how is it possible 
for a being like you, so small a portion of myself, to 
comprehend me? Be contented, my deftr little atomic 
children, with seeing a few particles that suriound yoa, 
with drinking a few drops of my milk, with vegetating 
for a few moments in my bosom, and at last dying, 
without any knowledge of your mother and your 

XHILOSOPBSB. 

My beloTed mother, pray tell me a little why yon 
exist — why anything has existed? 

VATVUB, 

I will answer you in thelanguage b which I always have^ 
answered, for so long a series of ages, those who have 
interrogated me o» the subject of Snt principles,-^" I 
know nothing at all about the matter." 

FHl&OSOPHZa, 

Nothing itself, would itnotbe preferable to that mt U 
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tttnde of cajsteoces formed to be contiiMiaU; ^wolfed i 
those tribes of anunals born aad leproduced to devour 
others, and be devoured ia their turn; thoie aumberWtft 
beings endued vtth semation, and fonned to experience 
so many lenBations of paia ; and thoBe otiier tribea bf 
reasoaing beings which uevfr, or at least only rare]y>. - 
listen to reason? For what purpose. Nature) was all 
this? 

xaturx. 
Ob ! pray go and inquire of hun who made Boew ' 

NECESSAEY— NECESSITY, 

OSUIK. 

Do you not assert that everything it necessary ? 

BELIU. 

If all be not necessaiy, it follorrs that Go^ dQe» 
unnecessary things. 

OSMIK. 

. That is to say, it was necessary, for the diviue nature 
to do what it has done. 

SZLIM. 

I believe, or at least I suspect so. There are men 
who think differently. I do not understand them ; but 
possibly tbey aie right. I fear to dispute on this- 
subject. 

OBHIS. 

It is however necessary for me to talk to you.^ 
upon it. 

SILIM. 

la what manner T Would you speak of what is- 
necessary to sustain life, or the evil to which people' 
arereduced who cannot procure it? 

OSMIN. 

No ; for that which is necessary t»one is not always^ 
necessary to another. It is necessary for an Indian to 
possess rice, for an Englishman to eat animal food,. 
as Russians must wear furs, and Africans gauze. One 
man believes that he has need ef:a dozen coach-horses. 
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another limits tiitBself to a pair of Bboes, and a third 
wallcR ^ily on his bare feet. I wish to epeakto you of 
that which ig necessary to all men. 

It appears to me that Qo& has pimx va all that is^ 
neceuary in this Knae: eyes to we, feet to walk, a' 
mouth to eat, a gnOet to svi^low, a vtonmch- to digest, 
a brain to reason, aad organs to produce our kind. 

OSMIH. 

How-hE^pent it then that men are someUmes hotn 
who are deprived of a part of these necessary faculttes ? 

SELIH. 

Because the |;enenil lavs of nature aro hable to 
accidents which produce iD0nBt«r3; but in general man 
is provided with all things neoessary to his existence in 
society. 

•SMIIC. 

Are there not notions c<muno& to all men necesu^ ta 
this purpose? 

aSLTM. 

Tes ; I have travelled with Paul Lucas, and wherever L 
wen 1 1 saw, that man respected his father and his mother ; 
that he thou^t himself bound to keep his promiae ; 
that he pitied (^pressed ipnocence ; that he detested 
persecution; tlmtheregiuxled freedom of thinking as a 
right of nature, and the enemies of that freedom as the. 
enemies of the human race. They who think diSe- 
rently appear to me to be badly organised, and mons- 
ters, like those who are born without eyes or heads. 

OSHIN. 

These necessary things — are they necessary in all' 
times, and in all places? 

SELIM. 

Yes: otherwise they would not be necessary to 
hnnian kind.. 

OSHIV. 

Therefore a na» oreed is not necessary to mankind.. 
Men could live in society, and perform all their 
duties towards Ood,. before they believed that Maho-. 
met had frequent cooversations with the angel Gabriel. 

u.a.i,.-,. „C00glc 
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Nothing ii aot^ .4i^d<pt :. it mmli hn tidieulont to- 
tlunk, that maa could »9* vntona, bis -dwitt natil 
Hahoiiiet came into thJe worlo. It was no wav necet- 
aary foi nwn -to Vebwre tbe'KflVMif . The mM- vwt 
on before the appearaace <^ ]UWM>Bet, pracud; M •&■ 
proaeat. If Aliuioin<taBiim-'vat neeeasaiy te th« 
world, it vqwld txiat everjn^MTft Qe4« 'wba 1m» 
givea u« two eyes to see the saBt would hare bestowed: 
upon us some meaos of discoT«ring: the tmtfa of tha 
Mahometan religion. That saet th«e£aBa resemblea 
the arbitrary laws which change according; to timet and 
places, like fubJoas or the. Ibeones of ^yuciaiii, 
which disptace«nd succeed <»wanothef- The Maho- 
metan reDgiou caaoQt rtl»e^f«'9 be Qse«attally. neces- 
sary to man. 

OSJUH. 

But since it e«isls, -God baa^vosttttiit. 

SELIM. 

Yes, as he pennits all the vgiid to abound in absur- 
dities, errors, end caJwulieat . iT^ . » avt fiptia tbtt 
men were absolutely creat^iaotdftr-lobelvMishaml 
unhappy, God permits Sf:)(n|i9e«[ta>bejeat4)i-by ser- 
^enU, butwe ought nottoMqi, tj«d.lfa<le WMtob* 
eaten by serpents. ■ ' -i.. - ' ■ >'.■ .i' ■• • 

■ OMiiMtj .1 t ].' n ■■!(;■ :' ". 

What do yo« Bteaa by s^tyisg (^peinitt?- Cant 
anythiDg;heppw^butbyiu»«rd^j Ho pemitiuid to 
will — are they <»t,wilh him Ijin Bwnp. tfung:^? . ! ' .' - 

SZLIV. .1 

He pemuts dime, but does nptimnwutjt* '. . i 

OSHIK.' .r.r.,.- ;' , t :■ ■■ 

To commit a crime is tO'»«t ggainst divine justice — 
to disobey. God. . i "nureAwv./ at .GtodicimKA .Jiselwy 
himself, be cannot commit crime j but he ha» sqi n)»d«t. 
man, that man coouaits it fq^ifiii^tly. How does that 

. .*, ■, .-., . ^Llilfl-.^ip III .,/-! :. ;„.. ■ \/ 

aopwmWr<JWtfly.biit|I ^ifttgat^peewfltjtfiww -Ail^l 
th^tXMvMta.'^»^'Xs«»J^WjW*#?Htfl'MvMtbt'tfe'»i 
possessiog here and there tbmgs which are passable. 
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The Koran bowever is ceruialv aotnecwsar^to mas— 
tbat I maintaiD. I perceive clearly that vrhich isfalte, 
but know very little of that vhich ib true. 

03HIK. 

I thought that you would iaitmct me, bitt you teach 
me nothing. 

SKLIH. 

Is itDotsomethiDgtoknow themenwho deceiTeycra, 
and the gross and dangcrons errors they promulgate? 

OSMIM. 

I should have cause to complain ot a physiciah who' 
made me acquainted nilh poisonous plants, without 
instructing me in regard to euch as are salutary. 

SELIM. 

I am no physician, nor are you a sick man ; and it 
appears to me that I give you a very useful prescrip- 
tion, when 1 say to you, — SiHtrust the inveutions of 
charlatans ; worship God ; be an_honest man ; and 
believe that two and two make four. 

NEW-NOVELTIES. 

■ It aeems as if the first words of Ovid's Metamor-', 
[Aose^— 'In nova fert animus' — were the emblem of 
mankind. No one is touched with tlie admirable' 
apectacle of the sun which rises, or seems to rise eveiy 
day ; hut every body runs at the smallest meteor which 
ifipears for a moment in th6 map of vapours which 
furround the earth, and which we call heaven. We 
despise whatever is common, or which has been long 

Vilia tunl nobis qaacnmque prioribniannta , 

\idiiiia*,el Mirdet quulquid •peclaTimui dim. 
A hawker will not burthen himself with a Vir^l or 
a Horace, but with a new book, were it ever so detesta- 
ble. He draws you aside and says to you. Sir, will you; 
have Mine books from HollandT 

From the commencement of the world, women have 
complained of the infidelities done to them in fevour 
of the first new object which presents itself, and which 
has oflea this noveltjr for its only merit. Several 
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]a|lie$ (we muit coofeM it, notwithstanding the infinite 
res peci which we have for Ihem) have treated menu they 
complain that the men have treated them ; and the story 
of Jocondo is much more ancient than Ariostb. 

Perhaps this uniTeraal taste for novelty is a benefit 
.of nature. We are told, Content yourselvea with what 
yon have— desire nothing beyond your lituation— 
subdue the rertleuoeas of yout miad. These are very 
good maxims; but if we held followed them, we should 
still live upon acorns and sleep under the stars, and we 
should have had neither ComeilLe, Racine, HpU6te, 
Pouasin, Le Brua, Le Moine, nor Pigal. 

NEWTON ANB DESCARTES. 

' SECTION I. 

It must be acknowledged that these two gre^ men 
were exceedingfly different from each othei at' thur 
conduct, their fortune, and their philosopbyv He*' 
cartes was bom with a brilliant and powerful imagina- 
tion, which made him a. singular maa ia bis private 
life as well as in his manner of reBsomng. This ima- 
gination was app^ut even in his |^iloso^U«i pno- 
ductions, wbtcn in every pag« abound n atfiking 
comparisons and illuitrabops. Nature had seaity 
mhde him a poet; and he actually composed fortM 
qiieen of Sweden a dramatic entertaiument, which, tn 
Uie advantage of his farae,,.wu never priotedi.. He 
engaged for a time ia the professitra of Mmk;"andj 
even afWr he bad devoted hinuelf to- aluiMapfcy,:hc 
did not thinV it unworthy of him to make love. ' The 
imstreas of lids affections was palled FT»BG)ne,nho died 
young; and her loss he siocarely and tenderly regretted. 
He thus experienced all tha^ a^pertaioa to hunnasty. 

He for a long tune deemed, li expecji^t to Mdude 
himself from manltind, and specially from biS own 
country, in order to philosophize at jis^fett: liberty. 
In this he acted wisely. The men of his own times 
were too ignorant to be able to commuqicat« to him 
any knowledge, and were capable only of .doiOg him 
■ injury. He quitted France, because he sought for 
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truQi, -whidL wu at that time pcnecoted by the 
wretdied phUotofAy of d>e schools ; but be did not 
find reuon* more pieraleat in the unirenitieB of Hol- 
lanA, which he chose for bis tetreat; for at the ver; 
timn when the only propontioiis of his-philoe^hy that 
veie true were ctmdeinned in Prance, he was also per- 
-wcoted by the pretended philosophers of Htdland, «ho 
onderstood him oo better than those in his own oomi- 
try, Mid who, as they saw his flory more ne&i4y, bated 
hia perwin more bitterly. He wu obligied to lettre 
Utrecht ; he even expeneoced the accusation of atbe> 
i«m, that last resource of calnmniators ; and tbe man 
vbo had devoted all the accuteneHS of his extraor- 
dinary intellect to the discovery of new [mxtfs of the 
existence of a God, was most absurdly charged with 
denying him altogedier. The various persecntiona be 
mstained implied extraordinary merit and distinguished 
reputation, both of which he actually possessed. 
Amwart the profound darkness of the schoola, and the 
prqndices of popular superstition, a ray of reason per- 
vaded the world. His name at length obtained 'sucli 
celerity, that rewards were held out to him vnth a 
view to his residence in France. He waa ofiered a 
pension of a thousand crowns. He returned in the 
e^wcUtion of this allowance ; but alW being at the 
expeuce of paying for the patent (for patents were 
at that time not given, bnt purchased) he never recei- 
ved bis peniioD, and returned to pbilosopbiEe in his 
solitude of North Holland, at the time when the great 
Galileo, at the age of eighty years, was languidling 
out his life in the prisons of the Inquisition, for having 
demonstrated the motion of the earth. He at lengtn 
died prematurely at Stockholm, in conaeqnence of an 
improper regimen, amidst a number of learoed men 
who were hostile to his opinions or envions of hia cele- 
brity, and under the supeiintendenceof a physician 
who hated him. 

The career of Sir Isaac Newton was widely difierenL 
He lived to the great age of eigb^-fonr years, always 

GiceAil, happy, and honoured bv his country. It was 
I great good fortune, not merely to bo bom in a free ~ 
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eouBtry, but at a period when the abBardities of die 
schools were banished, and reason alone was cuitirated; 
the worid could become only his scholar, and not his 
enemy. 

' One point in which he may be strikingly contrasted 
with Descartes is, that in the course of bo prolonged a 
life he felt neither passion nor weakness. He never 
once associated as man with women, which was 
expres^y stated to me by the physician and surgeon in 
whose presence, if not in whose arms, he expired.* 
Newton may for this excite our admiration, yet Des- 
cartes onght not to incur our censure. 
'. The prevailing public opinion in England respecting 
these two philosophers is, that Descartes was a Tiaion- 
ary.and Newton a sage. Very few persons in Londmi 
read Desdartes, whose works bare in fact become 
totally useless. Newton also has very few readers, 
because it requires great knowledge and sense to 
understand him. Erery body howerer talks about 
them. No jnerit is allowed to the Frenchman, and 
every merit is ascribed to the Englishman. There are 
some ^o think that the destruction of the old and once 
universally received doctrine of nature's abhorring a 
'vacuum; that our knowledge of the gravity of the 
atmosphere ; that die discovery of telescopes ; — are all to 
ix. attributed to Newton : he resembles in this respect 
Hercules in the foble, to whom the ignorant gave the 
glory of acdiierments actually performed by other 
heroes. 

In a critical examination written' at London, of the 
discourse of M. de Fontenelle, the author ventures to 
assert, that Descartes was not a great geometrician. 
Those who use this language may well be reproached 

* Tbn proVMtlistNewtoD's physician w^i Dotwi good a natu- 
ral philoaopherai bimnir. There is no unequivocal proor of luch 
mbstiuence in man ( and a man who diea at ifae age ofeigfaty-four, 
.whoae mind waa calm and regulated, and who lived a retired and 
■ludiOD* life, takf poaaibly navertheleaa have had hii weakneawn, 
allbpush there may be na living witneiaei to alleat theqi. Besidea, 
even if Newton bad in fact been perfectly unacquainted wllh lbs 
enjoyment* in quenion.what benefil could ponsibly have reiulled 
from it W manlond h—Fmtch Ed. . . 
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with taeTatitnde to tbeir beiiebctoF. DeicaitM cod* 
»tTucte«f as noble ft kmmI of icience, from the point at 
which he found g«<»netrf to thkt to whicdi he carried 
it, as Newton himself did after him. He is the^nt 
triio taught the way to find the algebnical equattons 
of curves. His geometry, thanks to hia pow«ifUl Wid 
inventive mind, ^though now become common and 
familiar, was ia hia own time ao profound, that no |»r»- 
fessor ventured to undertake the task of aaplaining it, 
and that there was not a man besides Schnltensia Hol- 
land, and Fennat in France, who leaUy cvmp^Miided 
it. He carried this spirit of geometry and inrentioa 
into optics,' which under him became a coi^iletely new 
art; and if, notwithstanding this, ha wks 'iB> iMM 
respects entirely mistaken, it it to be remembered 
that the discoverer of new lands cannot iattaatly 
become acqainted with all theic vanoua pradvctiDDi 
and qualities. Those who came after him.'Owe.lun 
some obligation at least, sim^y for the ditcoiwy. I 
wilt not deny that all the other woriu of Descartes 
abound in errors. 

Geotaetry was a guide which he had in some degree 
"■ " ■ ctedW 



discovered hintself, and which would hi 
safely throng his physiciJ rascarehei 
last abandoned diisj^ide; and gave bimeetf'apto: die 
apuit of system. From that time his plnloB^hy be- 
came notiung more that an ingenious MmutcCj and at 
-most only probabte even to Uu igniwantphifeKmhaia of 
the day. He was mistaken on the nature of the soal, 
on the laws of motion, im the nature of tight. He ad- 
mitted the doctrine of innate ideas ; be inventedl new 
elements ; he treated a world ; be made man «a his 
own peculiar system; and it was tndv -said) that-D«a- 
' cartes's man was a very difierent being frotn tin real 
man. He earned his metaphyseal eirors so for ^ to 
maintain that two and two make four, because it is the 
will of God they should do so ; but aotwkhsanding all 
this, it is not going beyond the boand of (ruA to say, 
■that he was estimabte and respectable even in hi* Very 
errors. He was mistaken, but he was at least joatho- 
dically, consistently, and we may almost Bay> -latiwi- 
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ally mistaken. If he invented new chimerai in phyiict, 
be at least had the merit of destroying old ones. He 
taught his contempomiei the way to reason, and how 
to turn his own weapons against himaelf. If he did . 
not pay b rood sterlmg money, be at least cried down 
what was fuse. 

Descartes gare an eye to the bbnd ; they saw both 
ihe ftvlts of hntiquity and of himselfi the road opened 
by him has since become immense. The little work, of 
Rohaiilt constituted at one period, what was deemed 
a comj[dftte system of natund pbilostmhy; at present, 
all the collections of the academies oi Europe cannot 
be considered even as the commencement oi a ayslenw 
In attempting to fathom this abyss, we discover infinity, 

SECTION II. 

Newton was at first intended for the church. He 
began with being a theologian, and evident marks of 
hie early disposition sad studies remained with him 
through life. He decidedly adopted the Arian, in 
oppoatioa to the dtbenaBion system. He even went 
aouMwhact fiurthet than Arius, as do all the Sociaians. 
Iliere ue in Europe, at present, many learned men of 
tbisopiniOD; Idonotsayofthiscommunioo, forthey do 
not cooetitnte an organized and incorporated astociap 
tion. They are indeed divided by considerable shades 
«f difiereace among themselves, and many amcwg them 
reduce thdr system to simple d^iam, with the supei- 
additkui of christian morality. Newton was not one 
of this latter description. He differed from the An- 
glican cbnroh only on the point of conaubstantiality, 
and' was afiim believer in everything beudes. 

One proof <^ his Bincerity is, his commentary upon 
the Apocalypse. He discovers in that boc^ tnat the 
pope IS antichrist, and he explains it also in other rcr 
^tectsl like all those who have undertAlun the task 
(w -intei^iredBg it. It would seem to have been his 
intentioB, by this commentary, to console the human 
race for hia individiml superiwity. 

Many who have read the litUe that Newton wrote 
OD metapbyiKM svbjects, which he hut intiw^ced 
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at the close of his " Principia," have found it quite M 
obscure as the Apocalypse itself. MetaphysicianB and 
divines may not unaptly be compared to that clasd'of 
gladiators who were compelled to fig;htwitb a bandt^ 
over their eyes. Butwhen Newton applied hiniselfwilb 
his eyes open to mathematical researches, his viewl 
extended to the limits of the world. 

He invented what is called the calculation Of infl- 
nitesimals; he discovered and demonstrated a new 
principle which produces motion in all nature. Before 
iiim men were unacquainted with the nature of I^t. 
False or confused notions were universally entertained 
concerning it. He said. Let l^ht be known, and it 
was so. 

He was the inventor of reflecting telescopes. The 
first was made by his' own hands ; and he has clearly 
shown why the power or reach of the corocp'oa telescope 
cannot be increased. It was in relation to bis new 
telescope, that a German jesuif mistook NeWton-fora 
journeyman optician ; he calls bim " an artisan of the 
name of Newton," Posterity has well atehged himl 
He was however treated with more injustice still in 
- France: he was considered as an unsuccessful and 
mistaken experimentalist; and because Mariotte niade 
U8e_ of bad prisms, the discoveries «f Newton were 
rejected. 

He was admired by his countrymen as soon as ever 
his writings and experiments were known. He was 
not well known in France until after the 'expiration of 
forty years. By way of compensation however for this 
lone period of ignorance, we had the tubular matter 
and the ramified matter of Descartes, and the little 
flimsy vortices of the reverend father Malebranche, 
and the system of M. Privat de Moliire — who how- 
ever, it must be admitted, was not quite equal to 
Poquelin de Moli^re. 

Of all the persons who have lived in society with 
cardinal de Polignac, although upon the most slender 
footing, there is not a man who has not heard him say, 
that Newton was a peripatetic ; and that his colorific 
-rays, and mcse particular^ Ids attraction, savoured 
■ -' , „.,, , .Cmiglc 
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ItrORgly of Uhasm. Cardinal de Potignac united to 
«11 the advaatages he had received from nature, very 
impressive and comminding eloquencej and he mads 
Latin versei with a facility and a «uccese that were as- 
tonudiing; bnt he knew nothing of {dtilosophy beyond 
titat of Deacartes, and he retained by heart his reason^ 
ingc jnBt aa we are in the habit of retaining dates. H« 
^id not become a geometrician, and he was not bom 
,a philoBopher ; he was a competent J udge of Cicero's 
Orations agsunBt Catiline or of Vii^'t iEneid, hut 
not of Newton and Locke. 

When we reflect Aat Newton, Locke, Clarke, and 
Leibnitz, would have been persecuted in France, im- 
prTsoned at Rome, and burnt at Lisbon, what are we 
to tiunk of liuman reason? Happily, she was by this 
time bom in Eaglfend. In the time of queen Mary, 
an active and biUer persecution had been carried on 
respectiDgthemanner of pronouncing Greek; and the 
pen«CBtors were the party that happened to be mis- 
takan. Those who enjoined penance' upon Galileo 
wecamore mistaken still. £v«ry inquisitor ought to 
be overwhelmed by a feeling of shame in the deepest 
recesses of his soul at the very sight of one of the 
spheres of Copernicus. Yet if Newton had been born 
m Portugal, and any dominican had discovered a 
heresy in his inverse ratio of the squares of the dis- 
tances, he would without hesitation nave been clothed 
ID a ' san-beoito,' and burnt as a sacrifice acceptable 
to God at an ' 8uto-da-f6.'* 

It has frequently been asked, how it happens that 
those who by their profession are bound to obtaih 
Imowledge and show indulgence, have so frequently 
been, on the contrary, ignorant and unrelenting. They 
have been ignorant^ because they bad long studied ; 
and they hare been crud, because-they perceived that 
iheir ill<choeen studies were objects of contempt to the 
tndy discerning and wise. The inquisitors who had 

* Tbii U u tniB la (act, M piqiumt fa detcription t and a1- 
tWifh MD-bemtM and autoi-da-|ii are out of fasbion, the dia- 
ponlion to pcnecuts and nm doito abitract trathi it nsarly «■ 
Mroag.ai ever— T. 
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the hardihood to bondemn the system of Capemici»> 
not nterely as heretical, .but as absurd, bad certainly 
nothing to appreheod from that flystem. The earth, 
as well as the other planets, could more round the ami 
Kithout their BUBtaining any loss of revenues or of 
honour, . A dog;ma is always secure enough when it ia 
assailed only by philosophers. All the academiea in 
the world will produce no change in the creed of the 
common people. What then is the foundation of that 
rage .which has so often exasperated an Anitus agaioit 
a Socrates? It is, that Auitua in the bottom of bii 
heart says — Socrates .despises me. 
■ When youi^, I entertained the idea tliat , Newton 
bad made his fortune by his ex.treme merit. I im- 
agined that the court and city of London had promoted 
him, as it were by acclamation, to be grand master 
of the Mint, Nothing was ever less true. Isaac New- 
Ion had 'a very lovely niece, who happened to pleaaa 
the lord high treasurer H^ifaz. Mis calculation of 
inGnitesimats, and his discovery.of graTitatioii, .would 
have been of no serrice to him without bis h 



Of the reformed Chronology of 'Newton, tefuch reduct$ 
the Age of the World five kutidred yean.' 

1 have still to speak of another work, more wilhia 
the comprehension of maokind in general, but which 
at the same time is distinguished by that creative mind 
which Sir Isaac Newton carrried with him into all bis 
nesearcbes. This is a perfectly new cbronolt^; for 
in everything that be undertook he appears to have 
been destined to change the ideas wnich had been 
adopted by other men. Accustomed as he was to re- 
duce chaos to order, , he endeavoured to shed at least 
some light ou the chaos of ancient fable and history, 
and to fix a chronology before exceedingly doubtftd. 
It is incontestable, that no family, city, or nation ever 
existed, that was not desirous of placing its or^in as 
far back in antiquity as possible. The earlieat histi>- 
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rians, BHireorer, are the most direless widi respect ta 
dates. Booka being iafinitel; less common than ai pie- 
sent, and consequently incalculably leas exposed to 
criticism and detection, mankind were deceived hj an- 
diors almost with impunity ; and as facts have evi- 
dentty been fabricated, it can scarcely be doubted A&t 
dates havet likewise been so. On a general view. Sir 
Isaac Newton considered the world five hundred years 
yoonger than chronologists supposed. Me fmindathis 
conclusion on the usual course of nature, and also upon 
. astronomical observations. 

By the course of nature is here meant the average 
niimber of years allowed to the successive Moerations 
of mankind. The Egyptians were the first Who adopted 
this uncertain method of computation, when they were 
desirous of recording the early events of their history; 
TTicy reckoned three hundred and forty-one fenera- 
tions from Menes to Sethon ; and as they had no fixed 
dates, they considered three generations as equivalent 
to a hundred years, Accordihgly, from the r«gn of 
Mehes to that of Sethoo, they reckoned eleven thou- 
sand three hundred and forty years. The Greeks^ 
before they adopted the system of the- Olympiads, fol- 
lowed the same method as the E^yptians^ and extended 
farther the duration of generations, carrying each to 
die length of forty years. In this point, however, both 
Elfyptians and Greeks were mistaken in their calcula- 
tion. It is perfectly true that, according to the usnal 
course of nature, three generations would extend to 
about ahundred and twenty years; but it is very 
far indeed from being true, that three reigns would 
comprise that number of years. It is perfecdy evident 
in general, that men live a much longer time than 
kings reign. Accordingly, a man desirous of Writing 
the history of any. country, but who had no access to 
correct dates, who knew however that there were nine 
kings who had reigned over it, would commit 'one of 
the grossest of errors in computing these nine reigns at 
extending to three hundred years. Every generation is 
about thirty years, ^ery reign is about twenty, one 
with another, or, according to the common expreisioB, 
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m the average. Take,' fbr example, the thirty Idngs 
^ England, from Willom the Conqueror to Geoiee I. 
end we ^Kii find (hey reigned, on the 'whole, six bun- 
dled and forty-ei^it years ; i^ich amount, divided by 
tiiiity, will give 1o each individual reign twenty^one 
yeaiB and a half. Sixty-tliree kings of Fn.wx ^g^ned 
eaoh, opon the average, about twenty years.- Sudi is 
1i» or^nary coni«e of nature. The ancients therefore 
woe mistaken in equalizing die duration of thre^ 
nj^s to that (tf three g^ierations ; they allowed too 
long an average duration to a reign ; and their allows 
aace therefcwe nrnst be proportionally reduced. 

AstroMomical dsserra^ns seem to fnmiBh onr phi-i 
loiopher with more powerful and deciave support. He 
ippeara strongest wben conteiKling on hia own terri- 
tory. We know ^t the earth, besides its tumual 
movement, which cturies it round the sun from west to 
tast in the space of a year, has a farther and stngolas 
teroldtion, rather snapectedthan ascertained until very 
nodem times. Ita poles have a veryrioiw retrograde 
motion from east tn west, the consequence of vhah is, 
tkat every day their positiiMi does not correspond pre- 
cisely to the same point of the heavens as it did tba 
day Etefore. This difierence, which is imperceptible in 
|i'Siii|^e year, becomes very distinguishable and strik'' 
ing'in time; and at the end of seventy-two years, the 
diS^nce is found to amount to a degree, that b, the 
tbiee hundred and sixtieth part of the whole cirde 
Oi the heavens. Thus, after seventy-two years, the 
etdqre of the vernal equinox, which previously to the 
QMnmeDcement of that period passed through one 
fixed star-, corresponds to another fixed star one degree 
distant from the loriner. Hence it arises that the sun^ 
instead of being in that part of the heavens where the 
ram was in the time of Hipparchus, b found to corre^ 
■pond DOW to that pEirt of them in which the fishes are 
placed 1 and that the twins are now where the bull was 
th«a. All the signs have changed place ; but not- 
vi^tanding this change, we smi use the same Ian- 
gua^ as the anciente in speaking ^f them. We sayj 
the ami. is in the ram in spring, accommodating out 
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lan^age to natural appearances, in the eante maimer 
u when ve gay, the bud revolves from east to weit. 

Hippaiclitia was the firet among the Greeks who 
perceived any change in the constellations in reference 
to the equinoxes, or r&ther who learnt it from thft 
Egyptians. The philosophers attributed this motion 
to the stars ; for at that time do one suspected such 
a revolution in our earth. That was thought in every 
sense immoveable. They therefore crested the hea* 
vens, to which they attached all the stars, and attri- 
buted to these heavens a particular motion which made 
them advance towards tbe east, while all tbe stars ap- 
peared to take their daily course from east to west. To 
ibis error they added another, of much more conse- 
quence. They imagined that the pretended heavens fX 
fixed stars advanced one degree towards the east in tt 
hundred years. Thus they were mistaken in their 
astronomical calculation, as well as in dieir system of 
natural philosophy. For example: an astronomer of 
that period would have said. The vernal equinox, at 
the time of a certain observer, was in such a sign, and 
at such a particular star; it has moved two degrees . 
from the time of that observer to out own; but two 
degtees are equivalent to two hundred years ; that (At- 
server therefore lived two hundred years before me. It 
is certain, that an astronomer who had proceeded upon 
such 'calculations would have been mistaken by about 
fifty years. It was on this account that the ancients, 
thus doubly deceived, composed their great year of the 
world, that is to say, of the revolution of the whole 
heavens, of about thirty-six thousand years. But the 
modems know that this imaginary revolution of the 
heaven of stars is nothing but the revolution of the 
poles of the earth, which is accomplished in twenty- 
five thousand nine hundred years. It is pro^r to 
remark as we proceed, that Sir Isaac Newton, in de- 
termining the figure of the eari, has very ingeniously 
and successfully explained the reason of this revolution. 

These premises being admitted, it remains, in order 
to settle chronology, to ascertain through what star the 
equinoctial colure divides the ecliptic in spring;, at 
L»,„,,.-, „Cooglc 
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pregentr aud to try to discover wbetfaer gome ancient 
writer or other does not mfomusia whatfioiiit the 
ecliptic was divided by that colure in hia time. Clement 
of Alexandria relates, that Chiron, whob^ongcdto the 
expedition of the ArgonKuts, observed the coQBtella> 
tions at the period of that celebrated expedition, and 
fixed the verntJ equinox in the middle of the ram, the 
autumnal equinox in the middle of the scales, and the 
solstice of our summer in the middle of CapricOrti. 

Lon^ aFter the expedition of the Argonauts, and one 
year before the Peloponaesian war, Meton observed, 
that the point of the summer soUtice passed through 
the sixth deg;ree of Cancer. 

But every sign of the zodiac consists of thirty de- 

Sees. In Chiron's time the solstice was half-way in 
e sign, that is, at the fi^eenth degree ; a year b^bre 
the Peloponnesian war, it was at the eighth ; it had 
therefore retrograded seven degrees — (a degree is equi- 
valent to seventy-two yearfi); therefore, from the be- 
einning of the Peloponnesian war to the expedition of 
the Argonauts, there were no more than seven timeB 
■eventy-two years, which the Greeks state to have 
been in fact the case. Thus, comparing the state of 
the heavens at preset with the state in which they were 
at that time, we perceive that the Argonautic expedi- 
tion oiu;ht to be [Jaced nme hundred years before 
Jesus Christ, and not about fourteen hundred ; and 
that consequently the world is not so old as was ima- 
gined by about five hundred years. By this mode of 
computation all events are brought nearer to each 
Other, and every historical fact took place at a later 
period than it was stated to do. This system appears 
to be correct ; I am unable to state how far it will 
succeed, and whether men will be induced to reform 
the chronology of the world upon the principles here 
explained. Perhaps the learned might consiaer it loo 
much to concede to one individual the glory of havinc 

Elected at once natural philos^by, geometry, km 
tOTji this would be admitting a species of universal 
monarchy, which self-love can scarcely allow without 
great reluctance. Accordingly, at the iimt that the 
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pnlians of 'vortioeB' and tabular matter attacked 
Hm demotistrated doctrine of g^rantation, the reverend 
Attiiers Soociet and Freret wrote a^ainat the chronok^ 
»f Newton, even be^Mre it appear^ fmm the press. 

NUDITY. 

: Wrt do ve shut up a man or a woman vbom wa 
find naked in the streets ? and why is no one o0^ded 
at entirely naked statues, and with certain paintingB of 
Jesus and of Magdalra which are to be seen in some 
ef the ^Jmrches ? 

It is very likely that human bmgs ensted for a con- 
aidcrable time without clothing. 

Id more than one island and on the continent of 
America^ people are s^ found who are ignorant of 



The molt ciyilized of them conceal the organs of 
generation hy teares, by interlaced nisbes or mats, and 
by feather*. 

. jWJience this tatter modesty! Is it &e insdnct of 
nature to provc^e desire by Hie concealment of that 
which we are inclined to discover? 

Is it true that among nations somewhat more [po- 
lished than the Jews and demi-Jews, there are entire 
sects who, when they worship Ood, deprive themselves 
of clothing. Such have been, it is sidd, d»e Adamites 
aa'd the Abeliens. They assembled together, naked, 
to sing the praises of God. ' St. Epiphanina and St. 
Au^Bstin saydtis, who, it is tme, were act contempo- 
raries, and who lived very distant from their country, 
fiutafler^ll, this folly is possible, teid is not more ex- 
traordinsjy or insftne than a hundred other follies 
wtoch havenade the Warof the world, one after an- 
lother. 

7 Vft haveseen, in the article Emblem, that the Ma- 
hometans still poB»e3B BEtinta Who are mad, and who go 
about ru^ed as apeB. It is very possible that crazy 
peoplehave*Kistad,wbothoughttWitwasmore proper 
to preeeat ourselves before the deity ia the state in 
which he has formed as, than under any disguise of 
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our own inTentioi]. It is pmsibte tiuA these panoas 
exposed tbemulTea out of pure derotion. There ara 
■0 few well-made people of either sex, that nuditr may 
have inspiied chastity, or rather disgait,iaBlead of aug< 
mentiiig desire. 

It is moreover asserted, that the jiheliena renounced 
marriage. If they abounded in vouthfiil gallants and 
amorous maidens, diey. were the lesscomparable. with 
St. Adhelm and the happy Robert D'Aibiiuelle, who 
lay with the moat beautiful women, only in ord^ to 
prove the strength of their continence. 

I confess however, that it must be pleasant to wit- 
ness a hundred naked Helens and Parises sbging an- 
thems, giving one another the kiss of peace, ana per- 
forming the ceremonies of the a^apee. 

Alt ibis proves, that there is noUiing so singular, so 
extravagant, or so superstitiouB, which has not .been 
conceived by the head of msn. Happy it is, when 
these follies do not trouble society, and make of it a 
scene of hate, of discord, and of fury. It is doubtlras 
better to pray to Qod stark naked, than to soil bis 
altars and the public places with humaa blqod. 

NUMBER. 

Was Euclid right in definii^ number, to be a col- 
lection of unities of the same kind ? 

When Newton says, that number is an abstract rela- 
tion of one quantity to another of the same kind, does 
he not understand by that the use of numbers in arithr 
pietic and geometry ? 

. Wolfe says, number is that which has the same, rela- 
tion with unity as one right line has with another.' Is 
not diis rather a property attributed to a number, than 
a definition? 

. If I dared, I would simply define numbers the idea 
of several unities. 

- I see white— I have a sensation, an idea of white. It 
•tgnifies not whether these two things are or are not of 
the same species ; I can reckon two ideas. I see four 
nenand four horses — I have the idea of ei^t; in.like . 
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nemer, iim6 stooed and lix tree* will gire me the idea 
of niae. 

- That I add, mdtipbf , subtract, and divide these, are 
operation! of t^ faculty of thoagbt which 1 have re- 
cdved from the master of nature; but they are not 
piOf^erties inherent to ntimber. I can equare three 
and cube it, but there is not certainly in nature any 
mmber which can be squared or cubed. 

I vety well conceive what an odd or even number is, 
bat I can never conceive either a perfect or an imperfect 
one. 

Numbers can have nothing by themselves. What 
propertied, what virtue, can ten flints, ten trees, tea 
ideas, possess merely because the<f are ten? What 
wpericnity will one number divisible in three even 
parts have over another divisible in two 1 
' Pythagoras was the first, it is said, who discovered 
4i<riDe virtues in numbers. I doubt whether he waa- 
the first; for he had travelled in Egypt, Babylon, and 
India, and must have related mnch of their arts and 
knowledge. The Indians particularly, the inventors of 
the combined and complicated game of chess, and of 
cyphers so conveiiient that the Arabs learned of them, 
through wfaoD) they have been communicated to us after 
so uaaoy ages, — these same Indians, I wy, joined stranee 
chiqieraB to their sciences. The Chaldeans bad still 
aiore,andthe%yptiausmore3till. We know that self- 
delusion is in our nature. Happy is he who can pre- 
Sierve himself from it ! Happy is he who, after having 
some access of this fever of the mind can recover tole- 
zable health. 

Porphyriui, in the life of Pytbagorai, says that the 
Bumber 2 is fatal. We might say, on the contrary, 
thrt it is the moat favourable of all. Woe to him that 
w ^waya single I Woe taaatBre,iftbe human qiecieff 
and that of animals were not often two and two! 

If 3 was of bad angary, 3, by way of rccompeoie, 
WM admirable, and 4 was divine ; but the Pythago- 
KBns and their imitators forgot that this mysterious 4, 
so divine, was composed of twice that diabolical nnm' 
bnil Six had it»n«it, because the first statnari'^ 
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divided their figures into six mnduks. We have seeo 
that, according to the Chaldeans, God created th«' 
world in six gahambart; but 7 was the most marrel- 
lous number; for there were at first but seven planets, 
each planet had its heaven, and that made seven hea- 
vens, without any one knowing what was meant by the 
word ' heaven,' All Asia reckoned seven days for a 
week. We divide the life of man into seven ages. How 
many reasons have we in fiavour of this number! 

The Jews in time collected some scraps of this phi- 
losophy. It passed among the first christians of Alex- 
andria with the dogmas of Plato. It is principally dis- 
played in the Apocalypse of Certntbus, attributed to 
John the Apostle. 

We see a Striking example of it in the number of the 
beast : — * 

■ " That no man might buy or sell, save he that bad 
the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of 
his name. Here is wisdom. Let him that hath under- 
standing count the number of the beast: for it is the 
number of a man; and his number is aiz hundred three 
score and six." f 

We know what great pains all the great scholars 
have taken to divine the solution of this enigma. This 
Bumher, composed of three times two at each figure, 
does it signify three times fatal to the third power ? 
There were two beasts, and we know not yet of which 
the author would speak. 

. We have seen that Bossuet, less happy in arithmetic 
than in funeral orations, has demonstrated that Diocle- 
sian is the beast, because we find the Roman figures 
666 in' the letters of his name, by cutting off those 
which would spoil this operation. But in making nse 
of Roman figures, he does not remember that the Apo- 
calypse was written in Greek. An eloquent man muy 
foil mto thia mistake. 

•Apocaly)»e,ziii.l7,]e. 

t This paangB nuty serve lo diBcover the time in which tlie 
Apoctlypw w«« compoHd. It ia probable that it was under th« 
•upire of the tjruit whole name ii Ibrtneil by letlen wiswering 
to the namenl valu of 666. nam thi* we fiad that it was writ- 
ten in the teigu of Caligula. 
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The power of numbers was much more, reepected 
among us when we knew nothing about them. 

You may obserre, my dear reader, in the article 
FiGVRE, some (ine allegories that Augustin, bishop 
of Hippo, extracted from numbers. 

This taste subsisted so long-, that it triumphed at the 
Council of Trent, We preserve its mysteries, called 
' Sacraments' in the Latin church, because the domini- 
cans, and Soto at their head, allege that there are 
seven things which contribute to tif^i seven planete, 
seven virtues, seven mortal sins, six days of creation 
and one of repose, which makes seven ; further, seven 
plagitea of Egypt, seven beatitudes ; but unfortunately 
the fathers forget that Exodus reckons ten plagues, and 
that the beatitudes are to the number of eight in St> 
Matthew and four in St, Luke. But scholars have- 
overcome this difficulty; by retrenching from St. Mat- 
thew the four beatitudes of St. Luke, there remain 
■ix, and add unity to these six, and you will have seven. 
-Consult Fra Paolo Sarpi, in the second book of hia 
history of the Couocil of Trent. 

NUMBERING. 



The most ancient numherings that history has left 
us are those of the Israelites, which are indubitable, 
since they are extracted from Uie Jewish books. 

We believe that we must not reckon as a numbering 
the flight of the Israelites to the number of six hundr^ 
thousand men on foot, because the text specifies than 
not tribe by tribe;* it adds, that ^n innumerable tro^ 
of peqjle gathered together and joined than. This is 
only afelation. 

The first circumstantial numbering is that which 
,we see ia the book. of the ■ Viedaber,' which we call 
Numbers.f By the reckoning wbich Moses and Aaron 
made of the people in tbe desert, we find, in counting 
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all the tribes except that of Leri, bik hnndred tCad 
three thossond fire hundred and fifty men capiMe 
of bearing annB ; and if we add the tribe of' Levi, sup- 
posing it eqnal in number to the others, the strong mth 
the weak, we gball have six hundred and fifty-three 
dxHisand nine bundred and thirty-five men, to which 
we BiuBt add an equal number of old -women and 
children, which will compose two miUionB six hund^ 
and fifteen thousand seven hundred «nd forty^two 
persons, who departed from E^pt. 

When David, after the example of Moses, ord««d 
the numbering' of alt tiie people,*'he found eight bun- 
dred thousand warriors of the tribes of Israel, and five 
hundred tbonsand of that of Judab, according- to the 
book of Kings; but according to Chronidest ^&f 
reckoned eleven hundred thousand warriors in Israel, 
and less than five hnndred thousand in Jndab. 

The book of Kings formally excludes Levi and 
Benjamin, and counts them not. If tiierefore we -join 
these two trfties to the others in their proportion, the 
total of the -warriors will amount to nineteen bundred 
and twenty thousand. This is a great number for the 
little country of Judea, the half of which is composed 
of frightful rocks and caverns : but it was a miracle. 

It is not for us to enter into the reasons for which 
the sovereign arbiter of kings and people puni^d 
David for an operation which he himself cdrnitianded 
to Moses, IC Still less becomes ua to'seek why God, 
being instated against Da^id, punished the peOplffdr 
being immbered. "Hie propher Gad orderea the king 
onthe part of God to choose *ar,fanine, of pCStilehtC 
David accepted the pestilence, and seventy tfaousand 
Jews diedof it-in threedays. ■ ■■ • -"" 

Si; Ambnrtids in his book of Repentance, and '»!!:■ 
Augustin in fiis book aguinat Faastus, acVnOwtedgtSl' 
that pride and embhion led Diivid to make ihts cafe*-' 
htioti. Their Wpiiiiofi i* •et great "ireigftf, ahd St* alii' 
certainly submit to their dechioii by extiii^14)ih|i ^ 
the deceilfol lights of oai own minds. ' .. .1'". , \ ^ 

■■ ■ ■•.■■ ■'■■■■rh i 

* 1 IBngi xxiv. + I Chronicin xzi. fi.[ 



Scriptare relates a new numbering in tlie lime of 
Esdras,* whsn t^ Jewish nation returned frmn c^i- 
tirit^. "AH tbia multitude (say equally Esdras and 
Nebemialijt being aa one man) amounted to forty-two 
thoueand three hundred and sixty persons." They 
were all named by families, and they counted the num* 
ber of Jews of each family, and the number of priesti. 
But in these two authors there are not oaly difierencea 
between the numbers and the names of families, but we 
further see an error cf calculation in both. By the 
osculation of Esdras, instead of forty'two thousand 
men, after computation we find but twenty-nine thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen ; and by that of Ne- 
beroiah we find thirty-one thousand and eighty-nine. 

We must consult the commentators on &ia apparent 
mistake, particularly Dom Calmet, who adding to one 
of these calculations what is wanting to the other, 
and f^irth^ adding what is wanted to both of them, 
solves all the difficulty. To the computations of Esdraa 
-and Nehemiah, as reckoned by Calmet, are wanting ten 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven persons ; 
but we find them in families which could not give their 
geneah^y; besides, if there were any fault of die 
cop^st, it could not destroy the veracity, of the 
divinely inspired test. 

It is to be believed, that the great neighbouring 
kings of Palestine made numberings of their people aa 
frequently aa possible. Herodotus gives us the amount 
of all those who followed Xerxes4 without including 
his navml forces. He reckons seventeen hundred thou- 
sand men, and he pretends, that to arrive at this com- 
potation; they were sent in divisions of tea thousand 
mto a place which would only bold this number of men 
closely crowded. This method is very faulty, for by 
crowdisg.a little less, each diviuon of ten thousand 
m^ht easily contain onlyftom raghtto nine. Furdier, 
this method is not at all soldier-like, and it would have 

• IE«drHii.U. 
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been much nbre easy to have comited tke frlialfj by 
makiag the Boklierg march io raclc and file. 

it should further be observed, how difficult it wa« to 
eupport seTenteen hundred thousand men in the 
country of Greece, which they went to conquer. W« 
may^very well doubt of this number, and the maQnet 
of reckoning it; of (be whipping given to the Helles- 
pont ; and of the sacrifice of a thousand oxen made to 
Minerva by a Persian king, who knew her not, and 
who adored the sun alone aa the only emblem of die 
Divinity. Besides, the numbering of seventeen bun>- 
(Ired thousand men is not complete, even by the confess 
sion of Herodotus, since Xerxesi fuilher carried witb 
him a)) the people of Thrace and Macedonia, whom he 
£xGeii, he says, to follow him, apparently the sooner to 
starve his army. We should therefore do here what 
all wise men do in reading ancient, and even modem 
histories'— suspend our judgment and doubt much. 

The first uumhecing which we have of a profane 
nation, is that made by Servius TuUius, the sixth kin^ 
of Rome. He found, says Titus Livius, eighty thousand 
combatants, all Roman citizens : that implies three 
Iiundred and twenty tboueand citizens at least, as masT 
old peo|^, women and children, to which we must add 
at least twenty thousaiid domestics, slaves and free- 
Now ve may reasonably doubt whether the little 
Roman state contained this number. Romulus only 
reigned (if we may call him king) over about three 
thousand bandits, assembled in a little town between the 
mouBtabs. This town was the worst 1 an dtrf Italy. The 
jcirauit of all his oountry was not three thousand paCeK 
£etviu8 was the sixth chief or king of this rtun^ 
people. The fulc of Newton, which is indubitable 
for eteolive kingdoms, gives twenty-one years' feign .ta 
Aaoh king, and by that contradicts all the aucient faigi- 
toriens, who hare never observed the ord^ of dme, nor 
given aoy precise date. The five kings of Rome must 
bave reigned about a hundred years. 
It is certainly not in the order of nature that an 
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ungrateful wily i*bic)) ma not five leagirit is length or 
thiee in breadth, -sod which mast have loet muiy «f 
its infaabitaDts in its almost continual little van, conld 
be peopled with three hundred and forty tbousuid 
MOuIb, There is not half the number in the same teni^ 
tory at present, when Rome is the metropolil of the 
christian world; when the affluence of foreignars and tbe 
afobasBadora of so many nations mustserve to people 
the towns ; when gold flows from Poland, Hungary, 
half of Germany, Spain^ and France, by a thousand 
chuinels into the purse of the Treasury, and must 
further facilitate population, if other causes inten- 
etptit. 

As the history of Rome was not written until moib 
than five hundred years after its foundation, itwould 
not be at all surprising if the htstorians had liberally 
^ven Servius Tullius eighty tiiousand warriors instead 
of eight thousand, throu^ false eeal for their country. 
Their £eal would hare been much more judicious If 
tb«y had confessed the weak commeDcement of thek 
Tepublic. it is much more noble to be raised from to 
pofflr an origin to so'much greatness, than to have had 
double the soldiers of Alexander to conquer aboiit 
fifteen leagues of country in four hundred years. 

The census was neT» taken except of Roman d^ 
zens. Itis pretended, thatuoder Augustus it amounted 
to four miUioDs one hundred and thirty-Kven thouMUid, 
in the year 29 before our vulgar era, accordittg to Tili- 
CRi9nt,who is very exact, and Dion Casitus, who is no 
Ins BO. 

Lawrence Echard admits butone numbering, of four 
niUions one hundred and thirty-seven thousand mat, 
i« the year 14 of our era. The aame Echard Bpeaka 
of a general numbering of the empire ibr the first year 
cf the same era: but he quotes no Roman aoliior, nor 
l^ecifies. any calculation .of the number of citiaeni'. 
TiUevont apealts *ot ia 4aiy way of this numbering. 

We Jtave (juc4ed Taatus and Suetffliiufl, but to very 
little purpose. The census of which Suetonius ipeaki 
is not a pumbering of citizens ; it is only a list of those 
to vhom the public furnished com* 
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Tadtus oaly sMsks, in book ii. of a census estab- 
lisbed amoD^ tbe Oauls, for the purpose of raising 
more tribute on each head. Augustus never made a. 
calculation of the other subjects of his empire, because 
they paid not the poll-tax, vhich he wished to estab- 
lish in Gaul. 

Tacitus says," that Augustus had a memoir, written 
in his own band, which contained the revenues of the 
empire, the fleets and contribntary kingdoms. He 
speaks not of any numbering. 

Dion Casaius speaks of a census,f but be specifies 
no number. 

Josephug in his Antiquities^ says, that in the year 
759 of Rome (the time answering to the eleventh year 
of our era) Cyreniiis, then constituted governor of 
Syria, caused a list to be made of alt the property of 
the Jews, which caused a revolt. This has no relation 
to a general numbering, and merely proves, that this 
Cyrenius was not governor of Judca (which was then 
a little province of Syria) until ten years after, and not 
at the birth of our Saviour. 

These seem to me to be all the principal passages 
tiiat we can collect in profane histories, touching the 
numberings attributed to Augustus. If we refer to 
them, Jesus Christ would be horn under the govern- 
ment of Varus, and not under that of Cyrenius ; and 
there could have been no universal numbering. But 
St. Luke, whose authority should prevail over that of 
Josephos, Suetonius, Tacitus, Dion Cassius, and all 
the writers of Rome, — St. Luke affirms positiv^, 
that there was an universal numbering of all the earth, 
■tokd that Cyrenius was governor of Judea. We must 
therefore refer solelv to him, without e«n seeking to re- 
concile him with Flavius Josephus, or with any other 
historian. As to the rest, neither the New nor the Old 
■Testament have been given to us to enlighten pointj 
of hktorf, but to announce salutary truths, beftwe 
vhich all events and opinions should .vanish. - It is 
diui that we always reply to the false calculations, 
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ctnAndietionB, abnirditim, enonnouB faults of gaogn- 
pky, chrOnotogy, physics, mnd flven coibbkhi urnte, wHh 
which philosophers tell us di« h(^ acripture is filled: 
we cease not to reply, tha.t there is here do question 
of r^son, but ef fiu^ and piety. 

SECTION II. 

WiUi re|;ard to the numbers of die tnodemB, kings 
fear not at prevent that a doctor Oad should propose 
to them on the part of Qod, either famine, war, or 
pestilence, to punish them for wishing to know the 
amount of their subjects. None of them know it. 

We conjecture and guess, and always possibly within 
a' few millions of men. 

I have carried the number of inhKbit&Dts which com- 
poee the emin?e of Russia to twenty-four million!, in 
the statements which have been sent to me; but I have 
not gnEtranteed this valuation, because I know very 
little about it. 'I bdieve that Germany possessed as 
many people, reckoning tbe Hungarians. If I am de> 
ceived by one or two millions, we know it is a trifle in 
sncii a case. 

I beg pardon of the king of Spain, if I have onI>f 
awarded him seven millions of subjects in our cont)^ 
nent. It ii a very small number; but Dob Ustsrit, 
employed in the ministry, gives him no more. 

vPe reckon from about nine to ten millions of free 
beings in tii« three kingdoms of Great Britain. 

In France we count between sixteen and twenty 
melons. This is a proof that doctor Gad has nothing 
wherewiA' to reproach the ministry of France. 

As to flie capital towns, opinions are further divided^ 
Aceordiogto some calculators, Paris has seven hua- 
dtt>d thoasuid ntfaabttants, and accor^ng to arhers 
fif^'hifttdred thousand. It is thus with Londop, 
CdfiBtanttadple, and Graed Cairo.* 

■ AS t6 the tubjecttof.the pc^e, they will make a crowd 
in fihradlse, but ^e mnliitade is moderate c«ie4ttlt.' 

■„,■■ -nil- it- — ■ '• 

• Hume ably folio w» Voltaire io ihii iraioof re»»oiiirs;,«ndeX-' 
poses the BlmoirtnnveEvI tendency of the aocuat* aad haU (iW^ 
lMedoo4if»it«ttieu^3irueiapMDtafaiimbei.~7.. . - ■ / ' 
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Why so? — because they are subjects of the pope. | 
Would Cat© the Censor have ever believed that the 
Romans would cotne to that pass.* 

OCCULT QUALITIES. 

Occult qualities have, for a very long time, been 
.much derided: it would be more proper to deride 
those who do not believe in them. Let us for the 
hundredth time repeat, that every principle, every pri- 
mitive source of any of the works which come from the 
hand of the demiourgos, is occult, and eternally hidden 
ftom mortals. 

What is the centripetal force, the force of gravita- 
tion, which acts without contact at such immense 
distances ? 

What causes our hearts to beat sixty times a minute ? 
What other power changes this grass into milk in the 
udder of a cow ? and this bread into the flesh, blood, 
and bone of that child, who grows proportionally while 
he eats it, until he arrives at the height determined by 
nature, after which there is no art which can add a 
line to it. 

Vegetables, minerals, animals, where is your origina- 
ting principle? In the hands of him who turns the 
sun upon i^ axis, and who has clothed it with light. 

This lead will never become silver, nor this silver 
- gold; this gold will never become diamond, nor ihis 
.straw be transformed into lemons and ananas. 

What corpuscular system of physics, what atoms, 
determine their nature? You know nothing about it, 
and the cause will be eternally occult to you. All 
that surroijnds us, all within us, is an enigma which it 
is not in the power of man to divine. 

The furred ignoramus oueht to have heen aifiV'e.Qf 
this truth when he said, that oeasts possess a vegetative 
and sensitive soul, and man a soul which is vegetatire, 
sensitive, and intellectual. 

Poor man, kneaded up of pride, who hast pronounced 
only words— hast thou ever seen a soul ? Knowest 
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thou how it is made ? We have spoken much of the 
soul in these inquiries, but have always confeaaed otir 
ignorance. I now repeat this conteBBion still more em- 
phatically, since the more I read, the more I meditate, 
and the more I acquire, the more am I enabled to 
affirm, that I know nothing. 

OFFENCES (LOCAL). 

If we travel throu°;hout the whole earth, we still 
find that theft, murder, adultery, calumny, &c. ara 
regarded as offences which society condemns and re-- 
presses ; but that which is approved in England and 
condemned in Italy, ought it to be punished in Italy, 
as if it were oneof the crimes against general humanity? 
TTiat which is a crime only in the precincts of some- 
moaatains, or between two rivers, demands it not from 
jadges more indulgence than those outrages which are 
regarded with horror in all countries? Ought not the 
judge to say to himself, I should not dare to punish in 
Ragusa what I punish at Loretto? Should not this 
reflection soften his heart, and moderate the hardnesa 
which it is too apt to contract in the long exercise of 
his employment ? 

The ' Kermesses' of Flanders are well known : they 
were carried in the last century to a degree of inde- 
cency, revolting to the eyes of all persons, who were 
not accustomed to such spectacles. 
.The following is the manner in which Christmas is 
celebrated in some countries. In the first place ap- 
peafs a young man half-naked, with wings on his 
shtouldei^; he pronounces the Ave Maria to a young 
girl, who repKea ' fiat,' an'd the arigel kisses her on the 
mouth ; after which a child, shut up in a great cock of 
pastdabfiTd, imitates the crowing of the cock. " Puer 
natUs est nobis." A great ox bellows out ' ubi ;' a 
■heepbaas but ' Bethlehem ;' an ass brays ' hihanus,' to 
signify ' eamiis;' and a long procession, preceded by 
four fi)ok with bells and baubles, brings up the rear, 
lliere still remain scwae traces of this popular devotioo, 
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lAAA unong a civilized and educated people woald 
be taken Tor profenation. A Swiu out of patience, 
aud possibly more iDtoxicated than tiie performerffof 
tbe ox asd the ass, took tbe libetty of remomtnUing 
with them at Louvain, aod was revarded with no mdbII 
number of blows ; they would indeed hav« hanged 
htm, and he escaped with great difficulty. 

Tlie same man had a dangeross quarrel at the 
Hague, for violently taking the part of Bamerelt 
agamst an ontrageous Gomarist. He was imprisoned 
at Amsterdam, for saying that priests were the scourge 
of humanity, and the source of all our misfortunes. 
" How 1" said he, " if we maintain that good works are 
necessary to salvadon, we are sent to a dungeon ; and 
if we laugh at a cock and an ass, we risk hanging !" 
Ridiculous as tlus adventure was, it is sufficient to con- 
vince us, that we may be criminal in on^ or two points 
in our hemisphere, and innocent in all the rest of the 
world. 

ONAN. 

The Tftc« of Ouan exb^its great singnlarities. The 
patriarch Judah, his father, lay with his daughter-in- 
uw Tamar the Phenician, in ue high road ; Jacob, 
the father of Judah, was at the same time married to 
two siateri, the daughters of an idolater; and deluded 
both his father and father-in-law. Lot, the grand 
uncle of Jacob, lay with his two daughters. Saleiim, 
one of the descendants of Jacob and of Jndidi, es- 
Iu>UBed Rabab tbe Canaanite, a prostitute. Boaz, son 
of Saleum and Rah^, received into hit bed Hath tbe 
Ifidianite; and was great 'grand-father of DavU. 
David took away Bathsbeba nom the wariiw Ui^, 
her husband, and caused him to be slain, that ha 
mi^ be uaresbwned in Ms amour. Lastly, in Ae 
twO' genealogies of Christ, which cUSer in to mai^ 
pMnts, but agree in this; wediscoverthat he descend- 
ed ftom this tissue of fornication, adultery, and incest. 

Nothing ia more proper to confound hnnum ^D- 
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deuce-, to hiunUe our limited miodn; and to coa- 
vioce us diftt tbe ways of prorideacc are DOt like oar 
ways. 

The reverend bther Dom Calmet makes tiiia r»- 
£lectioii, ia alluding to the incest of Judah with Tamar, 
And to the sin of Onan, spoken of ia the 38th chapter 
of Genesis : " Scripture,' he ob»erTes, " gives us the 
details of a history, which on the first perusal strikes 
our minds as not of a nature for edification ; but the 
hidden sense which is shut up in it ii as elevated, as 
that of the mere iletter appears low to carnal eyes. It 
is not without good reasons that the Holy Spirit has 
allowed the histonM of Tamar, of Rahab, of Rutii, 
and of Bathsheba, to form a part of the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ." 

It might have been well if Dom Calmet had ex- 
plaJned these sound reasons, by which w« might have 
cleared up the doubts and appeased the scruples of all 
the honest and timorous souUwho are anxious to com- 
prehend how this Supreme Being, the Creator of 
worlds, could be born in a Jewish village, of a race of 
plunderers and of prostitutes. This mystery, which is 
not less inconceivable than other mi^steries, was as- 
suredly worthy the explanation of so able a commen- 
tator: — but to return to our subject. 

We,p^rfeGtly understand the crime of the patriarch 
Judah, ,f#d of the patriarchs Simeon and Levi, his 
brothsu^ at Sich«a ; but it is more difficult to under- 
stand'the.^iii of Onan. Judah had married his eldest 
son Er to the FbeBician Tamar. £i died in ctmve- 
queoce of his wickedness, koA the patriarch wished 
hissqeond son to espouse the widow, acctwdiug to an 
^cisnt law of the Egyptians aitd Pheniciana, their 
'^etghbours, which was called raising up seed for his 
.,l^rother. The first child of this seccmd mvriage bore 
. we name of the deceased, and this Onan objected to. 
! He bated the memary of his brather, or to produce a 
child to bear the name of Er ; and to wmd it took the 
means which are detailed in the chapter of Genesis 
already mentioned, and which are practised by no 
sfccies of uiimala bat apes and humui beings. 
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An EngUgh physician wrote a anall Volume npim 
tbii vice, nhkb he called, after the aame of the pa- 
biarch who waa ^ilty of it. M. Tiasot, the celebrated 
physician of Lausanne, also wrote on this Bubjeat, in a 
work much more profound and methodical than the 
English one. These two works detail the coneequeDOeB 
of this unhappy habit — loss of streng^, impot^ii^, 
weakness of the stomach and intestines, trembUnga, 
vertigo, lethargy, and ofttsn premature death. 

M. Tiasot, however, to conaole us for thia evil, ■tb- 
latea aa many examples of the mischiefs of repletifin 
in both aexes. There cannot be a atronger argument 
.aninat rash vows of chastity. From the examples 
'afforded, it is impossible to avoid being convinced sf 
tite enormouB folly of condemning ouiarilves to these 
turpitudes in order to renounce a connexion which has 
been expressly commanded by God himself. In this 
BMnoei think the Protestants, the Jews, the Maho- 
ntetans, and many other nations ; the Catholics ofieT 
other reasons in favour of converts. I shall merely 
say of the Catholics what Dom Calmet says of the 
Holy GhoBt, — That their reasons are doubtless gsod, 
could we understand them. 

OPINION. 

What is the opinion. of all the nations of the north 
of America, and those which border the Straits of 
Sunda, on the best of g;orernmeats, and best of religions: 
.on public ecclesiastical rights; on the manner of writ- 
ing history; on the nature of tragedy, comedy, opera, 
eclogue, epic poetry; on innate ideas, concotuitant 
grace, and the miracles of deaooa Paris ? It is clear, 
that all these people have no opinions on things of which 
they have no ideas. 

They have a confused feeling of their customs, 
and go not beyond this instinct. Such are the people 
who inhabit the shoies of the Frozen Sea [(a the space 
of tifteen hundred leagues. Such are the inhabitants 
of three parts of Africa, and those of nearly all the 
isles of Asia; of twenty hordes of Tartais, and almost 
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aH men solely occapied with the painful and continnkl 
c&re of provtdiog their snbaUtence. Sucliar«,attwo8tep» 
from us, most of the Moiiachians, many of the Sa- 
Tftyards, and some citizens of Pbtib. 

When a nation be^ns to be civilized, it has sone 
opinioDB which are quite false. It beheves in sptritSr 
sorcereTs, the enchantment of serpents and their im- 
mortality ; in possessions of the devil, esorcisms, and 
soothsayers. It is persuaded, that seeds miut grow 
rotten in the earth to spring up afain, and that the 
quarters of the moon are the causes of accesses of 
fever. 

A Talapoin persuades his followers, that the god 
Samonocodom sojourned some time at Siam, and 
that he cut down all the trees in a forest which pre- 
vented him from flying his itite at his ease, which was 
his favourite amusement. This idea takes root in their 
heads; and finally, an honest man who might doubt 
this adventure of Samonocodom, would nin the risk 
of being; stoned. It requires ages to destroy a popdlac 
opinion. 

Opinion is called the queen of the wwld ; it is so ; ' 
for when reason opposes it, it is condemned to death. - 
It must rise twenty times from its ashes, to gradually 
drive away the usurper. - 

OPTIMISM. 

) BEn of you, ^ntlemen, to explain to me how 
everything is for the best ; for t do not understand it. 

Does it signify, that everything is arranged and 
ordered according to the laws of the impelling power ? 
That I comprehend and acknowledge. 

Do you mean, that every one ia well and posseHes 
the means of living — that nobody suffers f You know 
that such is not the case. 

Are you of opinion, that the lamentable calamities 
which (ifBict the earth are good in reference to God ; 
and that he takes pleasure in them t I credit not this 
horrible doctrine, nor you either. 

Have the goodness to explain how all is for t*" 
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best Plato the dialectician condescended to allow 
to God the Hber ty of making five worlds : because, 
•aid he, there are 6ve regular lolids in geometry, tha 
tetrahedron, the cube, the hexahedron, the dodecahe- 
dnm, and the icosahedron. Bnt why thus restrict 
divine power ? Why not pennit the sphere which is 
still more regular, and even the cone, uie pyramid of 
many aides, the cylinder, &c, ? 

Qod, according to Plato, necessarily chose the best 
of atl possible worlds; and this system has been embra* 
ced by many christian philosophers, although it appears 
repugnant to the doctrine of original sin. After this 
transgression, our elobe was no more the best of all 
possible worlds. If it was ever so, it might be so still; 
Dot many people believe it to be the worst of worlds 
instead of the best. 

Leibuitz takes the part ofPlato : more readers than one 
complain of their inability to uoderstand either the orie 
or the other; and for ourselves, having read both of 
tiacBi more than once, we avow our ignorance accord- 
ing to custom ; and since the ^spel has revealed 
colhmg on the subject, we remain ui darkness without 
remorse. 

Leibnitz, who speaks of everything, has treated of 
original sin ; and ai every man of systems introduces 
into his plan aometblng contradictory, he imagined 
that the disohedienco towards God, with the frightful 
misfortunes which followed it, were integ];Bl partp of the 
best of worlds, and necessary ingredients of all possible 
felicity : — " Calla, calla, senor don Carlos : lodo cbe se 
base es por an ben." 

What! to be chased from a delicious place,. where 
we might have lived for ever only for the eatinEr of aa 
apple? What ! to produce in misery wretched child' 
ten, wbo will suffer everything, and in return produoe 
others to suffer after- them f What! tt* eiperi^ce 
«11 maladies, - feel all. vexations, die in th^.^^wUt 
grief, and by way, of rscompiinBe' be buroe.d..^ .ftU 
eternity — is Uiis loathe best possible? U certaiiuy is 
not gaatl-foi.m, a^d' ia what ominer caa itbeiofor 
'"lod? ; . ' ... 
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Xeibnitz felt t!iat nothing; could be itud to these 
objections, but nevertheless made ^reat books, ift 
which he did not even understand himself, 

Liicullus, io eood health, partaking of a good din- 
ner with his friends and his mistress ia the hall of 
Apollo, may iocoselj deny the existence of evil ; but 
let him put nis head out of the ivindow aod he will 
behold wretches in abundance ; let htm be seized with 
a fever, and he will be one himself. 

I do not like to quote ; it is ordinarily a thorny pro- 
ceeding. What precedes and what fotlows the passa^ 
quoted is too frequently neglected ; and thusa thousand 
objections may arise. I must notwithstanding quote 
Lactantius, one of the fathers, who, in the thirteenth 
chapter on the an^r of God, makes Epicurus speak 
as Allows : — " God can either take away evil from the 
world and will not; or beingwillingto do so, cannot; 
or he neither can nor will ; or lastly, he is both able 
and willing. Ifhe is willing to retnoveevil and cannot, 
then is he not omnipotent. Ifhe can, but will not 
remove it, then is he uot benevolent ; if he is neither 
able nor willing, then is he neither powerful nor bene- 
volent : lastly, if both able and willing to nnihilate 
evil, how does it exist V 

The argument is weighty, and Lactandus replies to 
it very poorly, by saying that God wills evil, but has 
given us wisdom to secure the good. It must be con- 
fessed, that this answer is very weak in comparison 
with the objection ; for it implies that God could 
bestow wisdom onlybyallowingevil — a pleasant wisdom 
truly I The ongin of evil has always been an abyss, 
the depth of wLicb no one has been able to sound. 
It was this difficulty i^ich reduced so many ancient 
philosophers and legislators to have recourse to two 
principles — ^tbe one good, the other wicked. Typhon 
was the evil OTinciple amoo^ the Egyptians; Arimanes, 
among : the Persians. Tlie Manicheans, it is said; 
adopted this theory; but as these people have nerw 
spoken either of a good or of a bad principle, we hare 
nothing to prove it but the assertion. 

g the absur^ties nboundbg in this world, and 
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which may be placed among the number of our evils, 
that is not the least which presumes the existence of 
two all-powerful beings, combatttD^ which shall prV" 
vail most in this world, and making a treaty like tbe 
two physicians in Moliire : — " Allow me the emetic, and 
I resign to you tlie lancet," 

Basilides pretended, with the platouists of the &nt 
century of the church, that God gave the making of 
our world to his inferior angels and these, being inex- 
pert, have construcled it as we perceive. This theological 
table is laid prostrate by the overwhelming objection, 
that it is not in the nature of a deity all-powerful and 
all-wise to entrust the construction of a world to in- 
competent architects. 

Simon, who felt the force of this objection, obviates 
it by saying, that the angel who presided over the 
workmen is damned for having done his business so 
slovenly : but the roasting of this angel amends 
nothing. 

The adventure of Pandora among the Greeks scarcely 
meets the objection better. The box in which every 
evil is inclosed, and at the bottom of which remains 
hope, is indeed a charming allegory; but this Pandora 
was made by Vulcan, only to avenge himself of Pro- 
metheus, who had stoleu fire to inform a man of 
clay. 

The Indians have succeeded no better. Godhaviog 
created man, gave him a drug which would ensure him 
permanent health of body. The man loaded his ass 
with the drug, and the ass being thirsty, the serpent 
directed him toafouDtain,and while the aas was drutk- 
ing, purloined the drug. 

The Syrians preten<^, that man aod woman hsving 
been created in the fourth heaven, they resolved to eat 
a cake in lieu of ambrosia, their natural £bod. An- 
brosia exhaled by the pore»t but after eating cake, tfaejr 
were obliged to relieve themselves in the usual manmt. 
The man and the woman requested an angsl to dircot 
them to a water-closet. Behold, said the a^el, tktt 
petty globe which is almost of no size at .all ; it 
» utuated about sixty tuillioiu of leagues iraaiithii 
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pUce, and is the privy of the universe — go there as 
quickly as you can. The man and woman obeyed the 
aagel and came here, where ihey have ever since 
remained : since which time the world has been what 
we now find it. 

The Syrians will eternally be asked, why God 
allowed man to eat the cake, and experience such a 
crowd of formidable ills ? 

I pass with speed from the fourth heaven to lord 
Bollng^broke. This writer, who doubtless was a great 
genius, gave to the celebrated Pope his plan of 'all for 
the best,' as it is found word for word in the posthu- 
mous works of lord BoUngbroke, and recorded by 
lord Shaftesbury in his Characteristics. Read ia 
Shaftesbury's chapter of the Moralists, the following^ 
passage: — 

" Much may be replied to these complaints of the 
defects of nature — How came it so powerless and 
defective from the hands of a perfect Being ? — But I 
deoy that it is defective. Beauty is the result of con- 
trast, and universal concord springs out of a perpetual 
conflict. . ■ . It is necessary that everything be sacri- 
ficed to other things — vegetables to animals, and ani- 
mals to the earth The laws of tlie central 

power of gravitation, which give to the celestial bodiea 
their weight and motion, are not to be deranged in con- 
sideration of a pitiful animal, who, protected as he is 
by the same laws, will soon be reduced to dust". 

Boliogbroke, Shaftesbury, and Pope their working 
artisan, resolve the general question no better than the 
rest. Their 'all for die best' says no more than that all ip 
governed by immutable laws ; and who did notknow that? 
We learn nothing when we remark, afler the manner of 
little children, that dies are created to be eaten by 
spidets, spiders by swallows, swallows by hawks, hawks 
iiy eagles, eagleK by men, iben by one another to 
afibrd food to worms ; and at last, at the rate of about 
a thousand to one, to be the prey of devils everlastingly. 

There is a constant and regular order established 
^noog animals of alt kinds-^-an universal order. Whep 
a atone isfomed in my bladder, the mechanical pro- 
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cess ii admirable: undy particles pass b; small de- 
grees into my blood ; they are filtered by the reios; and 
passing the urethra, deposit themselves in my bladder ; 
vhere, uniting agreeably to the Newtonian attraction, 
a stone is formed which gradually increases, and I 
suffer pains a thousand times worse than death by the 
finest arrangement in the world. A surgeon, perfect 
in the art of TubaUcain, thrusts into me a sharp in- 
Btrnment; and cutting into the perineum, seizes the stone 
with his pincers, which breaks during the endeavours, 
by the necessary lawsoF mechanism ; and owing to the 
same mechanism, I die in frightful torments. All this 
is ' for the best,' being the evident result of unalterable 
physical principles, agreeably to which I know as well 
as you that I perish. 

If we were insensitive, there would be nothing to 
flay against this system of physics; but this is not the 
point on which we treat. We ask, if there are not 
phyucal evils, and whence do they originate? There 
u no absolute evil, says Pope in his Essay on Man ; 
or if there are particular evils, they compose a general 
good. 

It is a singular general good which is composed of 
the stone, and the gout, — of all sorts of crimes and suf. 
ferings, and of death and damnation. 

The fall of man is our plaister for all these particular 
maladies of body end soul, which you call " the 
general health;' but Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke 
have attacked origiDal sin. Pope says nothing about 
it; but it is clear that thai system saps the foundations 
of the christian religion, ana explains nothing at all. 

In the mean time, this system has been since ap- 
proved by many theologians, who williDgW embrace 
contradictions. Be it so ; we ought to leave to every- 
body the privilege of reasoning in their own vay upon 
tbe deluge of ifls which, overwhelms us. It would "be 
VI reasonable to prevent incurable patients from eating 
what they please. " God," says Pope, " beholds, 
■with an equal eye, a hero perish or a sparrow fall ; the 
destructioD of an atom, or the ruin of a thousand 
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planets; the bursting of & babble, or the disBolation 
of a world." 

Thia, I must confess, is a pleasatit consoUtion. 
Who does not find ft comfort in the declaration of 
lord Shaftesbury, who asserts, " that God will not de- 
range his general system for so miserable an animal fl> 
man ?" It must be confessed at least, that this pitifsl 
creature has a rig;ht to cry out humbly, and to cb- 
dearour, while bemoaning himself, to understand why 
these eternal laws do not comprehend the good of 
every individual. 

This system of ' all for the best,' represents tbft 
Author ofNatureasapowerful and malevolent monarch, 
who cares not for the destruction of four or fire hundred 
thousand men, nor of the many more who in conse- 
quence spend the rest of their days in penury and 
tears, provided that he succeeds in his designs. 

Far therefore from the doctrine — that this is the best 
of all possible worlds — being consolatory, it is a 
hopeless one to the philosophers who embrace it. The 
question of good and evil remains in remediless chaoa 
for those who seek to fathom it in reality. It is a 
mere mental sport to the disputants, who are captives 
that play widi their chains. As to unreasoning people, 
they resemble the fish which are transported from a 
river to a reservoir, with no more suspicion that they 
are (o be eaten during the approaching Lent, than we 
have ourselves of the facts which originate our desthay. 

Let us place at the end of every chapter of meta- 
physics, the two letters used by the Roman judges 
when they did not understand a pleading, L. N. non 
liquet — it is not clear. Let ua above all silence the 
knaves who, overloaded like ourselves with the weight 
of human calamities, add the mischief of their calumny: 
let ns refute their execrable imposture, by having re- 
course to faith and providence. 

Some reasoners are of opinion, that it agrees not 
with the nature of the Great Being of bdngs, for things 
to be otbecwise than they are. It is b rbu^ system, 
and I am too ignorant to ventore to examine it, '' 
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ORACLES. 

SECTION I. 

Aftsr the sect of the Pharisees amongtlie Jews had 



become acquainted vith the devil, 
unong them began to entertain the idea, that the devil 
•nd his companions inspired, among all other nations, 
the priests and statues that delivered oracles. The 
Sadducees had no belief in such beings. They admit- 
ted neither angels nor demons. It appears that they 
were more philosophic than the Pharisees, and con- 
sequently less calculated to obtain influence and credit 
with the peo[de. 

- The devil was the great agent with the Jewish popu- 
Uce in the time of Gamaliel, John the baptist, James 
Obtia, and Jesus bis brother, who was our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Accordingly, we -perceive that the devil 
transports Jesus sometimes into the wilderness, some- 
times to the pionacle of the temple, and sometimes to 
a nei^bouring hill from which might be discovered 
all the kingdoms of the world ; the devil takes posses- 
sion, when he pleases, of the persons of boys, girls, 
and animals. 

The Chritttians, although mortal enemies of the 
Pharisees, adopted all that the Pharisees had imagined 
of the devil; as the Jews had long before introduced 
among themselves the customs and ceremonies of the 
Egyptians. Nothing ta so common as to imitate the 
practices of enemies, and to use their weapons. 

In a short time, the fathers of the chuich ascribed to 
the devil all the religions which divided the eartb, all 
pretended prodigies, all great events, comets, plagues, 
^ilepsies, scrofula, &c. The poor devil, who was 
supposed to he roasting in a hole under the earth, 
was perfectly astonished to find himself master of the 
world. His power afterwards increased wonder- 
fully from the institution of monks. 

The motto or device of all these new-comers was, 
" Give me money, and I will deliver yon from the 
devil." But both the celestial aud terrestrial power 
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of these gentry received atleiig:th atenible check from 
the hand of one of their own brotherhood, Luther, who 
quarrelling^ with them about some beggarly trifle, dis- 
closed to the world all the trick and villainy of that 
myetefies. Hondorf, an eye-witness, tells us, that the 
reformed party having expelled the monks from a 
convent at Eisenach in Thuringia, found in it a statoe 
of the Virgin Mary and the infant. Jesus, contrivMl 
Vi'itfi such art, that when offerings were placed upoB 
the altar, the virgin and child bent their heads in siga 
of grateful acknowledgment, but turned theii baclu 
on those who presented themselves with empty hands. 
In England the case was much worse. When by 
order of Henry Vlll. ajudicial visitation took placen 
all the cO[;vents, half of the nuns were found in a state 
of pregnancy; and this, at least it may be aupposed, 
was not by the operation of the devil. Bishop Buntet 
relates, that in a hundred and forty-four convents, the 
deposition^ taken by the king's commisaloiieri attested 
abominations which those of Sodom and GomortiA 
did not even approach.* In fact, the English monks 
might naturally be expected to be more dissolute than 
the inhabitants of Sodom, as they nete more rich. 
They were in possession of the best lands in the king- 
dt>pi. f hs territory of Sodom and Gomorrah, on the 
contrary, produced neither grain, fruit, nor pulse ; and .' 
being moreover deiScleat even in water fit to drink, 
coulH bp neither more nor less than a frightful deswt, 
inhabited bv miserable wretches too much occupied ia 
satisfying their absolute necessities to have much time 
to devote to pleasures. . 

In short, these superb asylums of laziness havii^ 

■ II is bill fair to observe, lliat iuffering from a ilrong enerlion 
of despotic pa*«er, these diMolule habiti of the despoiled monln 
■ndjiHiiiBmre systematicklly exaggerated by ihe tools oF that 

Kw«r. Voltaira admit* this with rcspeet (o the pnwouted 
ishis templars and others ; and indeed this species of dclra^ 
don baa been the cornmon policy of despolinm and its saiellites in 
■11 ages. With respect to the morality ofthem 
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ertwnlyni 
lo the violel,"— T. 
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been anppTefsed hy ftctQCpMlHWflB^.aU.,^iutni- 
meats ot their pioui frauds wen expoRcd, in,^ iwUic 
places ; the famous crucifix of Broclulefy:, wJw^noved 
and marched like a puppet;, pluali oC;a.,i;ML .liquid 
which vaa passed o£r for blood «hed ]>y the •fAf t D^ of 
aaiots vhen they were dissatisfied with the ,ix>uj?j; -nwi- 
dlesticlcs of tinned iroo, in which the .lig^t^4 <(W>^^ 
were carefully placed so as to make the peofrfe ff^i^^ 
tfaey were the same candles tbativere.^way^,t>^MJ(WK'> 
•peaking tubes (sarhacaos) which communifiiitf^ l}e- 
tweea the sacristy and the roof of the «)?#r(t^i>-iw4i^T 
which celesiial vacea were occasionally heard., ^^f,)^ 
parent devotees, who were paid for b^aring.^m^.ia 
•bort, everything that was ever invented by.^atrf^xy.to 

Tae upon imbecility. , , , 

any Eenaible persons who lived lat. this peripd, 
being perfectly convinced that the monliS) a^ ;^t jUie 
devils, had employed all these pious stratageni^^.tf^j^ 
to entertain the idea that the ca^e had beep, ^ry 
similar with the religions of antiquity: that a^l the 
oracles and all the miracles so highly vaiunteq by 
ancient times, had been merely the tricka of charmpts; 
that the devil had never had anything, ta do witlt ufch 
matters ; and that the simple fact was, that, the ij,itfi\t, 
Roman, Syrian, and Egyptian priests had b^^jjtjll 
more expert than our modern monks. 

The devil therefore thus lost much of his credit; 
insomuch, that at length the honest Bekker, .y()^ox 
article you may consult,* wrote his tiresoine,,book 
^^inst the devd, and [M'oved by a hundred arguments 
that he had no existence. The devil himself niade no 
answer to him, but the ministers of the holy gospel, 
as you have already seen, did answer bim; they pu- 
nished the honest author for having divulged their 
secret, and took away his living; so that BekkerfeD 
a victim to the nullity of Belzebub. 

It was the lot of Holland to produce the most fix*- 
midable enemies of the devil. The phvsic^n Tan 
Dale, a humane philosopher, a man of profound leaia- 

* IntbetecoDd volDOWof thiilXctiooarjr. 

u.a.i,.-,. „C00glc 
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■fug, K noet chttritaUe cith«D, and one whoie natumlly 
Irablniittd became proportionE^ly bolder inconaequence 
or bit iatrepidity beiof founded on Tirtue, undertook 
■at length the task of enlightening mankind, alvraya 
enalaved by kncient errors, aiid alwava spreading 
■flio bandage tiiat corers their eyes, until at last some 
powerftil fiaih of light discovers to them a comer of 
trath of which the greater number are completely 
unworthy. He proved, in a work abounding in ihe 
moat recondite learning, that the devils had never de- 
livered a single oracle, had never performed a single 
prodigy, and bad never mingled in human affairs at 
all ; and that there never had in reality been any de- 
latmi bnt those impostors who had deceived their 
fellow men. The devil should never ridicule or de- 
apise a sensible physician. Those who know something 
of nature are very formidable enemies to all juggling 
|>erformers of prodigies. If the devil would be advised 
by me, he would always address himself to the faculty 
of theology, and never to the faculty of medicine. 

Van Dale proved then, by numberless authorities, 
not fnerely that the pagan oracles were mere tricks of 
the prieats, but that tbese knaveries, consecrated all 
over the world, had not ceased at the time of John the 
Baj^tist, and Jesus Christ, as was piously and generally 
thought to be the case. Nothing was more true, more 
clear, more decidedly demonstrated, than this doctrine 
announced by the physician Van Dale; and there is 
no man of education and respectability who now calls 
it in question. 

The work of Van Dale is not perhaps very metho- 
dicid, but it is one of the most curious works that ever 
came from the press. For, from the gross forgeries of 
the pretended Hjstape and the Sibyls; from the 
apoCrypllial history of the voyage of Simon Barjonas 
to Rome, ftnd the compliments which Simon the 
Mi^iciaa sent biai through the medium of his dog; 
from the miracles of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and 
especially the letter which that samt wrote to the devil, 
asd which was safely delivered according to its address ; 
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dawn to (La miracI«S of th« mverend fatben t^e iesuita, 
and the revei:ead fath«ra the capuchins ;-T-iiothing is 
forgotten. The .empire of impoBture apd stupidily.is 
completely developed before the ejes of all orlto.cap 
Toad; but Utey, alas 1 aie only a aiuall number* 

F«r mdeed waa that empire at that period, ^rpw 
betfif^ destroyed in Italy, France, Spain, Uie Stvtea of 
Auitria, and rcuue especially in Poland, wbere.itbe 
jesuttstheuboTeabioluteBway. Diabolical possessions 
■and false miracles atill inuuaated one half of besoU^ 
WMd barbanaed Europe. The following acopunt i^ given 
jbyVao Daifi of a aingular otacle that was delivered in 
■hie tine at Teini, in the States of the Pope, about the 
year 1650; and the narrative of which was priuted at 
Vaniceby orderof the government:— 

i'A herrait of the name of Pasquale, having he&rd 4iat 
Jacovello, a cvtiien of Temi, was very covetoua and 
Tioh, came to Ttaiii to offer up his devotions in tbe 
chtircb frequented by the opulent miser, soon formed 
an acquttintanee with him, flattered him in hia ridjng 
.paaiioo, sud perauaOed him that it was & sarvice 
highly acceptable to God, to take as much care as 
possible of jnoney ; it was indeed expressly enjoined 
ia the goapelj as the negligent servant who had not 
put out his lord'a money to interest at five hundred 
per cent was thrown into outer darkness. 

In the conversations which the hermit had vith 
Jacovello, he frequently eatertEuned him with plau- 
sible discourses held by crucifixes and by a qMuitity 
of Italian virgin-marys. Jacovello agreed that .the 
statues of saints sometimes spoke to mea. and told 
him, that be slwuld believe himself one pf the elject^ if 
avGir he could have the happiness to b«4r tlieimagf of 
a saint speak. 

: The friendly P^quak replied, tha( be had ac^e 
hope he might be able tq give him that aatisfaclipQ. in 
a very little time; that he expected every day fpom 
Rome a death's bead, which, the Pope h^ preseuted 
to one of hie brother benuits ; and that ibis heftd WOke 
quite as distinctly and aensibly v th^ trees <S Po^Mia, 
or even tbve ass of Balaam. He showed him the iden- 



tft^r Tie^d in fuet, (bur days after this conversation. 
Tie rtiq'nested bf Jacovello the key of a smoll cave and 
an'irmer chamber, that no peison might possibly be a 
it'itdesS of the awful mystery, tlie hermit, having in- 
troduced a tube from this cave into the head, and 
ttihde evei'y other suitable arrangement, went to prayer 
With Ms friend Jacovello, and The head at that moment 
uttertd the following words : " Jacorello, I wilt «- 
CditipeAse thy zeal. I ant\ounce to thee a treasure of 
a hundred thousand crowns under a yew-tree in thy 
g^rd^n. But thou shall die by a sudden death, if thou 
molest any attempt to obtain thi« treasure until thou 
bait produced before me a pot containing coin amount- - 
ing to ten gold marks." 

Jacovello ran speedily to his coffers, and placed 
before the oracle a potcontalningthe ten marks. The- 
good hetmh had had the precaution to procure a 
sIniHar vessel whicn he had filled with sand, and he 
"dexterously substitoted that for the pot of Jacovello, 
ion" his turning his back, and then left the pious miser 
-with' one death's head more, and ten gold marks lets, 
than he had before. 

fJearly such is the way in which all oracles have 
heeh ddiTered, beginnmg whh those of Jupiter A«- 
aitiiii and ending with that of Trophonius. 

One of the secrets of the priests of antiquity, as it is 
of our 6wn, was confession in the mysteries. It was by 
tHlfa that they gained correct and particular information 
fahbnt the afiairs of ftimilies, and qualified themselves 
ill a ^at measure to give pertinent and suitable re- 
plies to those who came to ■ consult thera. To this 
siil^^ett applies the anecdote which Plutarch has ren- 
dered so celebi^ted. A priest once urging an initiated 
person to confession, that person said — To whom should 
"r'goO'(Sfis? ' Tfl God, replied the priest. Begone then 
cd^i'said 'th^ desired penitisnt; begone and leave me 
'albnewith God. ' 
'■'K'»buId]3ealmost endless to recount all the interest- 
ing fectB ahd Oarratites with which Van Dale has en- 
titled ioM book. Pobtenelle did not translate it, but 

u.a.i,. -,.„L.oogk 
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be extracted from it what be thougbt vould be most 
suitable to his countrymen, wbo love sprightly auecdota 
and (^>MrTation better than profound knowledge. ' He 
was eageriy read by what in France is called good eom- 
paayi and Van Dale, who had written in L&tia fftid 
Greek, had been read only by the learned. The rough 
diamond of Van Dale shone with exquisite brilliancy 
after the cutting and polish of Footcnelle : the success 
of the work was such that the fanatics became alarmed^ 
Notwithstanding all Fontentlle's endeavours to aoften 
down the expreaeions of Van Dale, and his explaining 
himself sometimes with the licence of a Norman, he 
waa too well uiiderstood by tbe monks, who never like 
to be told that their brethren have been impostors. 

A certain Jesuit of the name of Baltus, born n^ar 
Messina, one of that description of learned persons 
who know how to consult old books, and to falsify and 
cits tbcm, although after all notlfing to the purbose, 
took the part of the devil against Van Dale and r'on- 
te&elle. The devil could not have chosen a mor« trre- 
Bome and wretched advocate ; his name is liow knawn 
solely from the bononf he had of writings against two 
celebrated men who advocated a good cause,' 

Baltus likewise, in his capaeitv of JeSnit, caballed 
with no little perseverance and bitterness on the occa- 
sion, in union with his brethren, who at that time 
were aa high in credit and influence as they haVe 
since been plunged deep in igaominv. The iansentits, 
on their part, more impassioned and eXasJrerated ihAn 
even the Jesuits, clamoured in a still loudet ipni tlrin 
they ^id. In Short, all the ftinatics were, convinced,'' 
that it would be all over with the christian r^ligibq, tf 
the devil were not supported in his rights,: ' '' _ 

In- the course of time the boots pf JanaenistiJ and', 
Jesuits hdve all snnk into dbllrion. -|l|liatdf Vaii ftklk' 
sr*ll'reniti(h3:.'R)r tntto'of learhni^, alid'thaj of TBtiK^'- 
nelle for men of wit. :--'u\A r--i^. 

Wiih^ respect to tl« iJeviU'h^jiisemhle^ biifli JeWfis 
andj(m9eni9te,:.!inaJsio8ii^erefefc'ft:<rt«'aaj^WWJ'/;'"- 



^ome cunpue.and fiu:{ui|ii)g hiatori«a of ocwleit 
iE^f(^,it waa, ttiought.fiPul<l be asccibed only u>, ^- 
ptmei 9i genii* made the chrUlians tbiok twv were. 
ctf^ViB^ l?y desions, and that they had oeased at the' 
c^^Wtg 9f Christ. They were thu» eaabled to awe the 
time aijd trouble that would have be«a required by aa 
inr?^f^?Miott of the facta; and they thoiigfat to 
Btitm&^^ thereiigioa whiqtiiiifoTmedUiem<i£jAie tx* 
iiit^f\c,^.of demQiu, by T^fecring; to those heinga auoh 
e,v^Dtft, , , , . 

.,3^e bigtQiriaa hj^wever that were ci«uilat«d on the 
subject of. OT%pleg are exceedit^ly auepiciasB.* That 
of .Tbamus, tOiWhigh Euaebius gtvea giedit, and which 
Piu^fch aloiee lelates, is followed in the aame htati»y 
by.^Dpther stoty ao ridiculoue, that that would be. sul- 
ficignt to throw disoredit upon it; but. it ia, beaidea, 
incapable of spy reaeonabLe interpretatjon. If thia 
great Pan were a demoD, can we auppoae the dentona 
incapable of comroutiicatiDg the event of hia death to 
one another without employing Tbamus about it ? If 
the great Pan were Jesua Chriat, how came it that iiot 
a single pagan was undeceived with respect to his reli- 
gifin, and converted to the belief, that this aanie Pan 
was in fact Jesua Christ who died in Judea, if God 
hiniself compelled the demons to annoimoe this death 
to the pa^ans^ 

' The history of Thulia, whoae oracle is clear and 
pp^itive on the subject of the Tiinity, is related only by 
Suldaa. Thia Thulis, king of Egypt, was not certainly 
<qie of the p.tolemies. What beconies of the whole 
oracle of Serapis> when it ia aicertained that Herodotua 
dnf^ Qpt spealt of that godr while Tacitus relates at 
li^lKtV tip7 aniit why one of the Ptolemies brought the. 
gon ,^prapis from Pontua, where he had only until thm 
been known? 

J)tfi6nfi}x delir^red to Augustus al>out tl>e Hcbraw 
infant who s)>Ould be pbeyed by all the gods, ia abao- 

> -See, for the quoUtloni, (lie latin work of the Icaracil Antbony 
V«a Daic) (tobi wbicli this extMCt U Ukan. 



lutel^ ioadn^issible/ Gedrenu^ qvotesitfranvEuBebiaa, 
but It is Qot now to be found in bim> It oeitaiolj is 
not iaiposHible that Cedfenus may have made a fahe 
quotation, or bave quoted a wonk falsely ascribed to 
Eusebius; but how is it to be accounted- for, tluitall 
the early apologists for chriatianity eboiild have pre- 
served complete silence with respect to an oraolc 9oftk~ 
vourable to their religion ? 

The oracles which Eusebius relates from Porpbyry, 
who was attached to pE^imism, are not of a ntoce tn- 
barrassing nature ibaQthoEeJuatnotiQed. flegi*a»diaia' 
to us stripped of all the accompanying ciroumsteneeB' 
that attended them in the writings of Porphyry. How 
do we know whe^er that pagan did not refute tbcm t 
For \iie intetest of bis cause it would naturaUy bare 
been an object for him to do so ; and if be- did not do- 
it, most assuredly it wa^ from some concealed iBOtiTe, 
such, for iDstance, as presenting them to the-cbiistims 
only for an occasioQ to ^ove and deride their credHlity, 
if tfaey should realty receive them as true and rest A&r 
religion on such weak foHodationsi 

Besides, some of the ancient christians reproaebed 
the pagans with being the dupea of thdc priests. Ob- 
serve Sow Clement of Alexandria speaks of them:— 
" Boast as long asyou.please of your duldisbaml'ua- 
pertinent oracles, whether of Claroa or the PytbtaQ 
Apollo.of Dii)dymna(« Ampbilochus; aad add to these 

S>ur augurst and interpretui of dreamsand prodigim 
ring forward also those dever gentry -irbo, in' tbe 
Sreseace of the migihty Pythian Apollo, effect tbeir 
ivinatiaRS through the medium of meal or barky,. aad' 
those also who, by a certain talent of ventiiloqtasni, 
have obtained such bi^b repuution. Let tWEecreAsof 
tba Egyptian templ^, ami tW Hecroniaooy of the 
Etruscans, teioain in dwkneu: aU. these thingit,Btor 
most certainly nothing more than decidgdUmfoalWMy-'' 
as comijlet^y tricks as tbi^se -4^ s JMagler «^dt,,b{k 
c»pB and balla. The goaMi .oarefi»IIs.*rawftgl.fr«itbfti 
divination, tbe.j»miseUbof^4]FU>«tn(oted,So4ldimi'-i 
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acetinplicesof tfaedtariktaitsby viiom (heiHiole worid- 
has tiuM been chected." 

ButsbiuB, in hm turn, dnpteys a tannrber of exoellent' 
reBBOBB to prove that waclee could be nothing but ioi* 
pdAdres; a&d if he attributes them to demona, it is 
the neralt ' of deytlorabte prejndioe or of an afTected 
respect for geoeral onimoa. Thepagans would never 
admit, that dieir oracles were merely the artifices of their 
priests; it waB Imagined therefore, by rather an awk- 
ward process of reasoning, that a little was gained 
intthe'disputsby admitting the possibility, that diere 
raagklibeBomething supernatural in their oracles, and 
insisUng at the same time, that if there were, it wa» 
theo^radon, trot of the deity, but of demons. 

h is no longer necessary now, in order to expose 
tfad 'fiiieBM and stratagNCsof priests, to resort to meanS' 
wUdi night themsel res appear too strongly marked by 
those qmlities. A time has already been when they 
werB'«»inpleteiy exhibited to Ae eyes of the whole 
worid,— the time, 1 mean, when the christian religioa 
proudly triumphed over paganism nsder christian em- 

TtKodoret says that Theophilus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, cnhibhed to the inhabitaats of that city the hol- 
low statues into which the ^mests entered, from secret 
passagssS to detner the oracles. When, by Consttn- 
tine'* Older, the temple of Escnlapius at Egea, in- 
Gjfosai, was pulled down, there was driven out of it, 
Bwfk' Bnse^Ms in his- Itfe of that Emperor, not a god, 
jMtJK demon, bat th< human impoMor who had so fong 
dAp^ itlM credulity of nations. To litis he adds die 
geoei^ obsemtion, that in the statues of the god»' 
tbatiMtt'tbTtntfB idowtt, Dot'lhe'^ri^fatest appeareace 
wM^foUndiof 'godSf or demoitSi orefcn any wretched- 
stmin^taotitf BpQCltrM, b«t atily Iny, strffw, '« ifas ~ 
h«B»«ftfe«id««dj r > 

^BJi«n«e«teaC-*fltcfthf-W*ipeetins OradM iB tm^ 
nndliM.iii^n'lt tt^Hc^rt^Mdandlidinitted, tllMdH- 
auamt^iui-^MHtifft «fllr d«M.' 'TK«i>e is noltmgeV 
aiqicnwoWMttty'tlMf '))bMld'««Me fireetoel; on th 
comiBg of Jesus Christ. And monentt, dMift 
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jhampnoh Ihatt onfclm cmtiinued moreilhaiv.Alir- 
hnitdrod yean after Jesus Christ, and Aat thcf tme' 
ilot tots% sikDcedibut by the total dcatiiuctkMi of <pa- 
gtniaiD.' - :' '■ 

Sueioniui, ia the Hfe of Nero, taya tb^tlMKKaaeE 
of Delphi waned that «niperoc W benart of st&aiOfTt 
three years, and that Nero concluded he Taa^to^dieM: 
&at aa9, nerer thiaking upon oldGaUw, whoj «feit)ie. 
age of wventy-three, derived him of the emplrewm:' 

Plii)o«natus, in his.hfe of ApolloniuBof TJana^ wbo 
saw Domitian, infarms us that ApoUoniuB.ivisited'all' 
tha,oTacliafl of Greece, and that of Dodo»a, and tiatDf 
DelphoB, and that of Amphiaraua. . . " - 

Phttarch, who lived under Trajan, telle ue that the. 
oraole of Delpbos still subsisted, aldraugh there -waa 
then-only one priestess, instead of two or thiee. 

Under Adnait Dion ChrysoeUim relates, that he 
consulted the oracle of Delphos ; he obtained frOBiJt 
an answer which appeared to him not a little perpl«jad, 
and which in faot was so. 

- . Under the Antonines Ludui asserts, that a priest o£ 
Tyana went to enquire of the false prophet Alexander, 
whether the oracles which were then deUvered at Diadif- 
mus, Claros, end Delphos, were really answersof ApoUo, 
or impostuFes? Alexander had some fellaw-feeling fi^ 
theae oracles, vhich were of a similar description to his 
own, and replied to the priest, that that was notfm- 
mittftd to be known; but when 1^ same wise enquiKec 
aaked what he should be after his death, hs waa ImliHy 
aniwered, " You willbe a camel, then a horse, after-- 
wards a plulosopher, and at length a prophet as great 
as Alexander." 

After the Antonines, three emperors oonteaded fin 
the enpire. The orade of Delphos was coasuhedt am 
Spartian, to ascertain which, of the thiva ths rcpirae- 
might expect as its head. The oracle answeiM in a- 
wa^ verse to, the following purport iT-Tke- blMikli 
baUer-i the African is goodi the white iatht vMSLr 
l^tk«UftckwAsund«)itMdI'e«oaaniiisNiMrt .bylfae- 
Afocan, Sevams SflMimuk, wbo «h from Africa.; mA 



iSoaV' «ho''did not oDncludfl Ms bntorr before-di* 

3h^5«d:to£Al«xntiderSevenia, th>tiB, Uieyeiir230, 
itei ' ^t w t»9 time Amphiiodius stilt delivered 
oracles in dreams. He informs us aUo, that ^i» 
wils^B the city of Apdlonia an araole whidi deeland 
futOiE' events bj the maQim in which tbe fire caught 
ajid obnUiBied the inoense thrown upon ui altar. 

'UAlei AweUwi, ttbout the year 272, the pcoj^ of 
Palmyra^ having rertdted, consulted anofade of Sao 
pedotiikii Apollo in Cilicia; they again constdted tbat 
ot'&ii Aphaciaa Vexus. 

'■ Uciniti^ aooordiag fa> the aecount of SozomeOr da<- 
signing to renew the waragainst CoDStaaline, consnlted 
the onde of ApoUo of IHudymus, and received from it 
in ssswer two veraeB of Homer; of which Uie lenie is— 
Unhappy old man, it becnnes m»t yon to combal with 
the^Aung! you haveno strength, and are sinking under 
tbe TTcight of age. 

. Acettatn goo, scarcel^y if at all ksAwn, oftheDUa* 
of Besa, if we may credit Ammianas Marcellinui, stiU 
d«Iivieted oraclet npon billets at Abydos, in the extre- 
mityiof the Th^ats, under the reign of Constantiat. 

Fliaztly, HflorobhiB, who lived under ATcadias«nd 
Hotioi'iits, aODS^ of Theodosias, sptoki of the god of 
HeBopolls of Syrib awd his oracfa, and of the fortune! 
pf-iAa«iBm,^ in temiG »*ich distinctly imply that tb«y 
all«lijl''3ab8istGd in hit time. 

iWtti may observe, tbat it is not of the slightest conM^ 
q^ahbB' wither these histories are triie, of whether 
the vracles^ in fact delivered the answers Bttribnted to 
thsmv it 'is completely snliieieat for the purpose that 
false answers could be attributed only to oraeW which 
wsc^ ib'^aotifcctown'StiU to subsist; and thehiiWrlM 
whndi Albany- Bbtbon bayis pnbli^ed cl early fwwei 
thaiidli^yidid'neCQeai^ biitwiAiAe ceMatienbf pagjwt ' 
isB itselfi' •■"■■I.-: •■ • 

jCrinstOntue pDthNtdowsibuti'fewUmpl^' twrui- -: 
dinri-imi-liT' h<T TiTi"tirrf fn pkiU'<theni'<^dwli'bqt ttpSn^ 
pisitxtiofx^ti&a^ocnnRiiitfed (n-theiri. --It^wa^ upAn thi* 
t,iliWMiii- rli'ri'1 1^: et^red- die^idqm'eltliim ■o{--1kot^ 
of the Apbacian Veaaat^MSd^dEfitOUlapitmidlieb-ww 
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iX 'Egeain Cillclajbotli of them temples id whicfa oracles 
were delivered. But he forbade sacrifices to the ^ds, 
and >)j that edict be^n to render temples useless. 

Many oracles Btill subsisted when Julian assiitned 
the reins of empire. He re-established some thafwere 
in a state of ruin; and he was even desirous of b&ing 
the prophetof thatof Diudymus. Jovian, bis successfar, 
began nis reign with great zeal for the destriiction qf 
pc^nism; but in the short space of seven monfes, 
which comprised the whole time he reigned, he was un- 
able to make any great progress, "nicodosiua, inOii]er 
to attain the same object, ordered all the temples of 
the pagans to be shut up. At last, the exercise of that 
religiion was prohibited under pain of death, by an 
edict of the emperors Valentjnian aad Marciau, ia the 
year 451 of the vulgar era; and the destraction of pa- 
ganism necessarily involved that of oracles. 

This conclusion has nothirg in it surprising or extra- 
ordinary ; it is the natural consequence of the.establtsh- 
inent of a new worship. Miraculous facts, or rather 
what it is desired should be considered as such, di- 
minish in a false religion, either in proportion as it be- 
comes firmly established and has no longer occasion 
for them, or in proportion as it 'gradually becomes 
weaker and weaKer, because they no longer obtain 
credit. The ardent but useless desire to pry into f|i- 
turity gave birth to oracles;, imposture encouraged and 
sanctioned tbem ; and fanaticism set the seal : for an 
infallible method of making fanatics is to persuade be- 
fore you instruct. The poverty of the people, who had 
no longer anything left them to give; the irapostrire 
detected in many oracles, and thence naturally con- 
cluded to exist m all ; and finally the edicts of the 
christian emperors ;~r such are the real causes of the 
eetabiishment, and of the cessation,of this species of im- 
posture. The introduction of an opposite state of dr-' 
cumstances into human aflkirs made it completely dis- 
aj>pear ; and oracles thus became involved in the vicis- 
situde accompanying all human institutions. 

Some limit tiiemselves to observing, Otat the birth of 
Jesus Christ is the first epoch of the cessation of 
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oracles. But whv, on such an occasion, should some 
demons, have fled, while others remained? Besides, 
ancient history proves decidedly, thai many oracles had 
7;ke^n destroy edbe fore this birth. All the distiDgvished 
oracles of Greece no lon^r existed, or scarcely 
le^isted, and the oracle was occasionally interrupted 
■^j.tJie silence of an honest priest who. would not con- 
sent to deceive the people. The oracle of Delphi, sayi 
Lupi.an, Temains dumb since princes have become 
ajr^id of futurity ; they have prohibited the goda from 
.s{i;^alung;, and tne giods have obeyed them. 

'-. . ORDEAL. 

It might be imagined, that all the absurdities which 
degrade human nattire were destined to come to us 
from Asia, the source at the same time of all the 
sciences and arts! It was in Asia and in Egypt, that 
manliind first dared to make the life or death of a 
'person accused dependent on the throw of a die, or 
something equally unconnected with reason and decided 
by diance — on cold water or hot water, on red hot 
iron, or a bit of barley bread. Similar superstition, 
we are assured by travellers, still exists in Ine Indies, 
"on the coast of Malabar, and in Japan. 

"Hiis superstition passed from Egypt into Greece, 
lliere was a very celebrated t«mple at Trezene in which 
every man who perjured himself died instantly of apo- 
plexy. Hippolytua, in the tn^dy of Phedra, in the 
nrst scene of the fifth act, addresses tlie fallowing lines 
to his mistress Aricia : — 

Aux portM de IVei^nei et panni ces tombeouK, . 
De> prtncei de ma race anliquea wpullures, 
E«l un temple Mcr*, formidablB biik pwjuras, 
'■■ '■ G'ewliquelMWorlritii'oMntjuroroii vuni 
,.' ' Le perfide y refiHl an cbtomaataondain I 

. Ex, cmigpinl A'y irouver Is morl jn^vilible, 
';' ' Lemensonga n'a point de freiu plus radoubtable. 

At Trezene*! gates, amidat the ancient tombi 
"' ■ hi which repoae the princes of my race, 

ABaer(d'(ttnplSMBnd(.-tfae peijurer'adread. - 

Far jpij;i,tb*.vei1^pce ;pb^ gi^iU* jl)l crifM, 

„, L,oog[c 



The leftmed commentator of tbe great Racine m^ei 
4he following remark on these TrcMoian praofii oc 
ordeala : — 

" M. de }b Motte has remarked, tbat HippotThu 
^onld have proposed to hia father to e<»iie and neat 
his justification in this temple, where no oat dnrst 
venture en swearing to a falsehood, it is certain, that 
in such a case Theseus could not hare doubted die 
innocence of that yoang fffince; but he had received 
too conTiDcing eviaence against the virtue of Pfaedra, 
and Hippolytus was not inclined to make the experi- 
ment. M. de la Motte would have done well to nare 
distrusted his own good taste, when he suspected that 
of Racine, who appears to have foreseen the objection 
here made. In fact, Theseus is so prejudiced against 
Hippolytus, that he will not even penmt him to justify 
himself by an oath," 

I should observe, that the criticism of La Motte was 
originally made by the deceased marquis de Laseai. 
He delivered it at M. de la Faye's, at a dinner patty at 
which 1 was present together with the late M. de la 
Motte, who promised to make use of it ; and in fhct, 
in his Discourses upon Tragedy, he gives the honour 
of the criticism to the marquis de Lassai. The remark 
appeared to me particularly judicious, as well as to 
M. de la Faye and to all the guests present, who— 
of coarse excepting myself — ^were the most able critioB 
in Paris. Butwe all agreed that Aricia was the person 
who should have called upon Theseus to try the accused 
by tbe ordeal of tbe Trezeniau temple, and so nnich 
toe more so, as Theseus immediately after talks for a 
kmg time together to that princess, who forgets the 
only thing that could clear up tike doubts of tbe faAer 
uiQ vindicate the ion. Thecomtnentator in vain objects, 
that Theseus has declared to his son he vrffl not believe 
his tmths, — 

ToiiJMn Im loalerat* ont recwan aa ptrjare. 

Pmwm. Aat IT. ieeoe 8. 
ftM widttd atwm hne Taooone t« oatb, 

,.KWlc 



There is a proiligioiii dtlftrenee between' an oftth 
taken in a coiBmon ajHrftntent, and an oath taken in a 
tsmpls' yAvTt lite ^rjured are puahhed b^ andden 
dutbv Had' Alicia «aid' but a tingle word npOn the 
subject, TheseuR could have had no excuM for hot 
CMiKhKrt^g Hip^ftaa to tiiis temple; Inrt, in that 

>«|b*».jirb«ivo«])dlH(ve become of tfae cataatropbc? 

. < -AlipfKilftaa ihn rimuld not have mentioned at all 
ibe ii^paHiM* power of -the temple of Trezene to his 
beWrcd JUicn; he had no need whatever- to t^e an 
Mlh«f'hi* lave -to her, for of that she was already 
EMiCfuily pennaded. In short, his doing so is an in- 
fM^vertencefa amall faalt which escaped the most in- 
g^tutioui, lelsgant,. and impassioned iragediaa diftt we 

^^'Fnon-thisd^msion I return to ^e barharena raad- 
WH. of -oideah. Theiy were not admitted in the Ronan 
li^wiUioi' We eaniiDt oonsider as of one -at these 
enleals, the usage by which the niaat important enlfer- 
priiei were made to depend nponljie mEnneria which 
tb^ Haoecl pullets ate their Tetches, We aw here 
emsidNiDg obIt ordeals applied to ascertain the guilt 
winaoooKe of men. It was never proposed (o the 
{IbbUubcs, OKodlnsea, or Bcipios, to prove their ii»o- 
ttnee l^pliugii^theirkwidtjnto-bcHling water without 

Thess wigeestions of fodly tnd baibarism were not 
.. admitted under the emperors. But the Tartars wbo 
came to destroy the wnpire (for th« ■greater part of 
tbeae phmderers issued onginally from Tartary) fiUed 
Qur quarter* of the world with theii ridiculous and 
cniel jurisprudence which they deiived fmai dte Per- 
HAUS.. It was not known in: the eastern empire tilt the 
^meofJustsfian, notwithstanding the detestable Buper- 
tfttion which prevailed in it. But,. fi<rai that time the 
ordeals we ar« spe^ung of were teeeived. This man- 
ner of tryii^ men is so aacient that we find it estab* 
lished among the Jews in all periods of their history. 

Korah, Dathan, and Abiram dispute the pontificate 
with the high {ii^ftt Aaron in the wilderness: Moses 
commands tbem to bring him .two hnuadnd and fifty 
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censer», tad says to tbem, — Let God- cbose betw^a 
their ceasera and that of Aaron. Scarcely bad the 
ravott«d made their appearance in order to submit 
to this ordeal, before they were Bwallowed up by the 
earth, and fire from faearen struck two hundred and 
fi/ty of their principal adhereata;* after which tbe 
Lord also destroyed fourteen diousand Beren hundred 
more men of that party. The quarrel howerer for Ike 
priesthood, still con^nued between the cfaiefa of Israel 
and Asron. He ordeal of rods was then employsd^ 
each man presented his rod, and Uiat of Aaroa was the 
only one which budded. 

. Althoug;h the people of God had lereUed the walls 
ef Jericboby the sound of trumpeti, tiiey were OTOr- 
come by the inhabitants of Ai. This defeat did not 
appear at all naturtd to Joshua ; he consulted the L<Hd, 
who answered that Israel had sinned; that some one 
had appropriated to his own use a part of the pitmder 
that h^ been taken at Jericho, and' there devoted as 
accursed. In fact, all ought to haTe bean burnt, to- 
ge^er with the men and women, children and cattle, 
and whoever had preserved and carried off any part 
. was to be esterminated.f Joshua, in order to discover 
the o^nder, subjected all the trftves to ihe trial by loL 
The lot first fell upon the tribe of Judah, then upon 
the family of Zarah, then upon the house of Ztu>di, 
and finally upon the grandson of Zabdi, whosa name 
was Acham. ' - 

' Scripture does not explain how it was that these 
Wandering tribes came to have houses ; neither does it 
inform us what kind of lots were made use of on the 
occasion: but it is clear from the text that Acham, 
being convicted of stealing a small wedge of gold, a 
scarlet mantle, and two hnndred shekels of silver, was 
burnt to death in the valley of Achor, together with his 
song, his sheep, bis oxen, and his asses; and eves his 
very tent was burnt with him. 

The promised land was divided by lot;l lots wen 
drawn respecting tlie two goats of expiation, ^lich 

* Nuaiben,xn> f jMhna. rii> %. JotbuaraiT. 



riKwld be ucflfieed to the Lord, and nAieb alwold go 
for a Bcape-fOat into tbe wildemeM.* 

When Saul was to be ch«TCn king, lota were con- 
raited, -and the Itrt fell on the tribe of Benjamin, on 
the family of M«itri belonging to tint tribe, and finally 
on Saul, the ion df Kiah, in the fuiily of Metrif- 

The lot felt upon Jonathan to be punished for having 
Me a little honey at the end of a rod.t 

The sailon of Joppa drew lots to leara from God 
irfiat wM the cause of the tempest.^ Thetoi informed 
them that k wai Jonah; and they threw him into 
the sea. 

All theie ordeals by lot, which among other natioiA 
were merely profane snperstitions, were the voice of 
God himself when employed by his cheriahed and 
beloved people, and so completely and decidedly the 
voiee of Ood, that even the aposdes filled the place of 
die a|)Mtle Jitdai by lot.|| The two candidates for the 
McceMion were Matthias and Barsabaa. Providehce 
-declarsd in favonr of St. Hatthiu. 

Pope HonorinSk the third of riiat name, farhadf! hy 
• decretal from that timeforward the method of chasing 
fatsbt^s by lot. Deciding by lota was a very common 
wactice, and was called by the pagans ' soitilegium.' 
Ca(0| in the Pharsalia, aaya, — 



There were other ordeals among the Jews in the 
uam« of tbe Lord, as for example, the waters of jea- 
lousy. IT A woman sn^iected of adultery was oblignl 
to driak of that water mixed with asheH, and conse- 
crated by the higji'prieat. If she was guilty, ^e in- 
standy swelled and died. It is upon the foundation of 
this law, thitt liia whole chiiatian woiid ia the west 
established oracles for persons under juridical accusa- 
tion, not consideriug tl^t what was ordained even by 
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God huai4ir in tlie.01d TettuuBf wu nothing note' 
ot less than an abnird Buperstition in Ibe New.' 

Duel by wager of batue was ome of thoae ordeaUi 
and lasted down to the uxteenth ctntnry. He w4io 
killed his adrenary was always in the right. 

Tiw most dreadftil of all these curious and barbflroas 
ordeals was that of a roan's carrying a bar of red-hot 
iron to the distance of nine paces without burning 
himself. Accordingly, tbe history of the middle ages, 
fabulous aa it is, does not record any instance of this 
ordeal,, nor of that which consisted in walking oier 
nine burning ploughshares. All the others might be 
doubted,, or the (kceptions and tricka employed id 
relation to tbem to deceive the judges might be eastty 
explained.. It was rery easy, for example, to appear 
to pass through the trial of boUing water without in- 
jury; a vessel might be produced half fall of cM 
water, into which the judicial boiling ynifn imgfat l>e 
put; audthe accused might safely plunge his arm up 
to the elbow in the lukewar;n. mixture, and tike up 
fcom the bottom the sacred blessed ring that had been 
thrown into it for that purpose. 

Oil might be made to boil with water; the oil b^ns 
to rise and appears to boil when the water begins to 
simmer, and the oil at that time has acquired but a 
small degree of heat. In such circumstances, a man 
seems to plunge his hand into bailing water; but. In 
fact, moistens it with the harmless oil, which preserves 
it from injury by the water. 

A cham^oQ may easily, by degrees, harden and 
habituate himself to holding, lor a.few seconds, a ring 
that has been thrown into the fire without any very 
Btrildng or painfiil marks of burning. 

To pass between two fires without being scorched is 
BO.very extraordinary proof of skill or address, when 
-the movement is made with great r^idity and the face 
and hands are well rubbed with ointment. It is thus 
that the formidable Peter Aldobrandin, or 'TheFiery 
Peter,' as he was called, used.to manage (if there is 
any truth in his history) when he. passed between two 
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Muing firet- tt FIombm, in order to denuHMtrate, 
with God't help, thatbia arnhbiibep wu & knave and 
debauchee. O, charlabuul ghBriaUntl beooefbrtb 
disinipear for cnr from faiMory, 

There exiated a rather hidionna ordeal which ootf 
Btated in malunf an accuied perton try to BwaUow a 
piece of barley bread, which it was believed would 
certainly dioke hin if he were guilty. I am not how- 
ever «> mudi diverted with tkii ca*e as with the ooa- 
duct of harlequin, when the judfc iiriiisragated him 
coBcemlBg a tobbery of wUoh Dr. BalonaKt accused 
him. He judge weu sitting at table, and drinking 
some axeelient wine at the time, when harlequia was 
bronght in; perceivbg which, the latter takes «p the 
bottle, and, pouring the whole of its contents into u 
gloss, swallows it atadranght, saying to the doctor-^If 
lam guilty of what yoa accuse me, sir, 1 hope this, 
witte will prove poison to me.. 

ORDINATION,. 

r> a soldier, charged by the king of France with the- 
ttmour of conferring the order of St. Louis upon ano- 
theraoldier had not, whenpresentingthelatterwithdie 
cross, the intention of making him a knight of that 
order, would the receiver of tbt l^ge be aa that ac- 
count' the less a mea^i of the order, than if such 
intention had existed ? GertaiBly not. 

How was it then, that many priests thought tt ne- 
cessary to be re-ordained after the death of the cele- 
brated Lavardin, bishop of Mans ? That singular pre- 
late, who had instituted the order of ' Good Fellows'* 
(desCoteaux) bethought himself on his death -bed of a 
wngular trick in the way of revenge, on a class of per- 
sons who had much annoyed him. He was well known 
as one of the most daring free-thinkers . of the age of, 
Louis XIV; and had been p)ibitcly upbraided with 
his infidel sentiments, by many of those on whom he 

' * It WH ui order cf wiae-'bibbBT*. Drunkardi irrre tliea in 
vuvBi and (bo bubap of Maas wu >t iha lieadof ihain. 
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had conferred orders of priesthood. It is natttnl at 
the approach of death, for a sensitive and appreheDiire 
lovl to revert to the religion of its early years. De- 
cency alone would have required of the bishop, that at 
l«HSt at his death he should give an example of edifi- 
catioQ to the flock to which he had given so much 
scandal b^ his life. But he was so deeply exasperated 
against hia clergy as to declare that not a single indi- 
vidual of those whom he had himself ordained was 
really and truly a priest; that fdl their acts in the ca- 
pacity of priests were null and void ; and that he never 
entertained the intention of conferring any sacrament.' 

Such reasoning seems certainly characteristic, and 
juBt'Such as might be expected from a drunken maa: 
the priests of Mans might have replied to him — It is not 
your intention that is of any consequence, but onre. 
We had an ardent and determined desire to be {Hisats ; 
we did all in our power to become such. We are per- 
fectly ingenuous and sincere ; if you are not so that is 
nothing at all to us. The maxim applicable to the oc- 
casion is, ' quicqtiid accipitur ad modum recipientis 
accipitnr,' and not ' ad modum dantis.' When our 
wine-merchant has sold us a half a hogshead of wine, 
we drink it, although he might have a secret intention 
to hinder ns from drinking it ; we shall still be priest* 
in spite of your testament.* 

Those reasons were sound and satisfoctory : bow- 
ever, the greater number of those who had been 
ordained by that bishop did not consider themselves as 
real and authorised priests, and subjected themselves 
to ordination a second time. Mascaron, a man of mo- 
derate talents, but of great celebrity as a preacher, 
persuaded them, both by his discourses and example, 
to have the ceremony repeated. The afiair occasioned 
great scandal at Mans, and Paris, and Versailles i but 
like everything else was soon forgotten. 

■ Oneof theanicleioTtht Chnrah of Eaglanti winly providci 
uainit tha Dullily of ordinance! mnd mcnunenu, in conacquenoa 
oFlhe unworlbiaen of the prieat. Were not thii the cue, cartais 
TCMnt Iriih epiicopal gvnbols cnuil liave Biiaihilsled mii^ 
MnctiflcsUen.^T. 
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ORIGINAL SIN. 

SECTIOH I. 

Tms is a subject on which tbe locinituiB or unita- 
rians take occasion to exalt and triumph. They debo- 
miuate this foundatiou of chriatJanity its * origin^ siu.' 
It is an insult to God, they say ; it is accusing him 
of the mOBt absurd barbarity to have the hardihood to 
assert, that he formed all the successive genera^ons of 
m&nkiud to deliver them over to eternal tortures, under 
tbe pretext of their original ancestor having eaten of a 
particular fruit in a garden. This sacril^Ious impu- 
tation is BO much the more inexcusable amon^ cbria- 
tians, as there is not a single word respecting tbia 
same invention of original sin, either in the Pentateuch, 
or in tbe prophets, or the gospels, whether apocryphal 
or canonical, or in any of the writers who are called 
' the first fathers of the church.' 

It is not even related in tbe book of Genesis, that 
God condemned Adam to death for eating an apple. 
God says to him, indeed, " in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die." But the very same 
bqok of Genesis makes Adam live nine hundred and 
thirty years after indulging in this criminal repast. 
The animals, the plants, which had not partaken of 
this fruit died at the respective periods prescribed for 
them by nature. Man is evidently bom to die, like all 
the rest. 

Moreover, the punishment of Adam was nevet, in 
any way, introduced into the Jewish law. Adam was 
so more a Jew than he was a Persian or Chaldean. 
The first chapters of Genesis (at whatever period they 
were composed) were regarded by all the learned Jews 
as an allegory, and even as a fable not a little dange- 
rous, since that book was forbidden to be read by any 
before d>ey had attained the age of twenty-one. 

In a word, the Jews knew no more abcuit original sin 
.than they did about the Chinese ceremoniea; and, 
although divines generally discover in the scriptore 
evwything they wish to find there, either ' totidem 
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verbis,' or 'totidem literit,' we may laTel^ Mseit Huit 
no reasonable divine will ever diicover m it thii sur- 
prizing and overwhelming mystery. 

We admit, thftt St. Augustin was the first who 
brought this strao^ notion into credit ; a nation wor- 
thy of the warm and romantic hrain of an African de- 
bauchee and penitent; manichean and christian; tol^ 
rant and penecnttng — who passed his life in perpetaal 
self-contradiction. 

What an abamination, exclaitn the striet aaitariana^ 
■0 atrociously to calumniate the Author of Nature as 
even to impute to him perpetual miracles, intu^er that 
he may damn to all eternity the unhappy race of man- 
kmd, whom he introduces into the present life only for 
•0 short a span! Either he created souls from all 
eternity, upon which system, as they must be infinitely 
more ancient than the sin of Adam, th^ can have ao- 
possible connection with it; or these sotifs are formed 
whenever man and woman sexually associate, m which 
case the Supreme Being must be supposed conti- 
nually watching fbr all the various associations of 
this nature that take place, to create spirits that he 
will render eternally miserable; or, finally, God is 
himself, the soul of all mankind, and upon this system 
damns himself. Which of these three suppositions is 
the most absurd and. abominable 1 There is no fourth.. 
For, the opinion that God waits six weeks before be 
ereates a damned soul in a fcetus is, in fact, do olher- 
thaa that which- creates it at the moment of sexual 
connection : the difference of six weeks cannot be of 
the slightest consequence in the argument. 

1 have merely related the opinion of ths unitarnns i: 
but men have now attuned such a degree of supersti- 
tion that,! can scarcely relate it without trMubling. 



ItmustbeackiiOwtedged,.thatwearenotacquabted: 
with any fiither of the church befora St. Augustin and 
St. Jerome, who taught the doctrine of original sin. 
St. Clement, of Alexandria, notwithstanding his pro- 
found knowledge of antiquity,.far froni speal^ng ip any 
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one passage of his works of that corruption' wliicb ku 
infected the whole bumaa race, and rendered it gtultjr 
from its birth, sa^s ia expreu woida,* " What eru 
can a new-b<vn inftrnt commit T How could it possi^ 
bly prevaricate? How could aach a being, whicn has, 
in fact, aa yet done no one (bine, fall under the curae 
of Adam r 

And it is worth obserring, that he does not efflphijr 
this language in order to combat the rigid ofunion of 
original sia, which was not at that time £reIoped, but 
merely to show that the passions, which are capable of 
corrupting all mankind, have, as yet, taken no hold of 
this innocent Infant. 

He does not say — This creature of a day would not 
be damnedif it should now die, for no one had yet con- 
jectured that it would be dunned. St Clement could 
not combat a system absolutely unknown. 

"Hie great Origen is still more decisire than St. Cle- 
.ment of Aleiandria. He admits, indeed, in his expo- 
sition of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, that ^ 
entered iato the world by Adam, but be maintains, that 
it ia tho inclination to sm Aat thus entered ; that it ia 
very easy to commit evil, but that it is not on that 
accotnt said, man will always commit evil, and ii 
guilty even as soon as he is bom. 

In short, ori^nal sin,ia the time of Origen, consisted 
only in the misfortune of resembling the first man by 
bong liable to sin like him. 

Baptism was a necessary ordinance;' it was the seat 
of Christianity ; it washed away ail sins; but no miui 
had yet said, that it washed away those which the sub- 
ject of it bad not committed. No one yet asserted, 
that an infant would be damned, and burned in ever- 
lasting flames, in consequence of its dying within two 
mintUes of its birth. And an unsswerable proof on 
this point is, that a long period passed away l»fore the 
practice of baptising infants became prevalent. Ter- 
tutlian was averse to their being baptised ; but, on 
the persiiasian that original sin (of which these poor 
. could not possibly be guilty) would affect 
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^ir TeprobatioD, and esposetbem to safTer boundless 
«nd eiMlleiB torture, for a deed of vhich it was impoa- 
«ible ioi them to have the slightest knowledge : to 
tvAue them tiie consecrated baUi of baptism would b« 
mlfully consigning them to eternal damnation. Ilie 
BDi^ of all the executioners in the \nir1d, condensed 
into the very essence of ingenious cruelty could not 
ttaVe su^iested a more execrable abomination. In a 
word, it is an incontestable fact, that christians did not 
tor a certain period baptise thdr infants, and it is 
fterefore equally incontestable that they were very fer 
from damning them. 

lliis however is not all ; Jesus Christ never said': 
The in&nt that is not baptised will be damned.* 
He came on the contrary to exjMate all sins, to redeem 
mankind by his blood ; therefore, inl«ntfi eonld not be 
damned. Inlants would, of course, ' k fortiori,* and 
preferably, ei^oy this prirllege. Our divine Saviour 
newT Imptised any ^tenon. Paal circmncised his di»- 
o^le Timothy, but is nowhere said to have baptised 

In a word, dning the two firet centuries the bap^ 
two of infants was not customary ; it was not believed 
there&re that infants would become victims of the < 
&ult of Adam. At tiie end of four hnndred years 
thdr salvation was considered in danger, and great 
uncertainty and apprehension existed on the subject. 

In the fifth century appears Pelagius, He treated 
Ibe opinion of original sm as monstrous. According 
to him, this dogma, like all others, was founded np<m 
a mere ambiguity. 

God had said to Adam in the garden : " In the day 
in which thou shalt eat of the tree of knowledge, thoo 
■halt die." But, he did not die ; and God pardoned 
faim. Why then should he not spare his race to the 
thousandth generation ? Why should he consign to 

* In St. John, Jnua *v/* M Nioodemui (chip, iii.) thai the 
wind.th?«pmt,blo>>elh where illi*le(li,>nd (hu no BtwikiHtweih 

cannot enter inlo'ihs kingdom of God unlen lie i» born again of 
watmand tlteapirii. But hedoeipotmenlion inranti, 
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isfiDite aed eUrAal torments the innocent ii^nd whc«» 
father he received baclc into forgiveneaii and favour ? 

Pelaghis coaBtdered God, not merely as an absolute 
master, but as a paroit, who left bis cbildren at per- 
fect liberty, and rewarded them beyond their nerita^ 
and puQished them lesi than their faults deserved. 

The language used by him and his disciples was: 
If all neu are bom objects of the eternal wrath of that 
being who confers on them life ; if they can possibly b« 
g^uilty before they can even think, it is then a fearfiit 
and execrable offence to give them being, and roar>- 
riage is the most atrocious of crimes. Marriage, on 
this system, is nothing more or less than an emanation 
from the maiiichean principle of evil, and those who 
engage in it, instead of adoring God, adore the devil. 

PelagiuB and his partizans propagated this doctrine 
ia Africa, where the reputation and inSuence of St. 
Augustin were unbounded. He had been a. mani' 
chean, and seemed to think himself called upon to 
enter the lists against Pelagius. The latter was iU 
able to resist either Augustin or Jerome ; various' 
points however were contested, and the dispute pro- 
ceeded so far that AuguMin prtmounced his sentence 
of damnation upon all children born, or to be hon, 
throughout the world, in the foUowbg terms : " Hie 
cs^oUc fitith teaches that all men are bom so guil^, 
that even infants are certainly damned when, they dw 
without having been regenerated in Jesus." 

ft would be but awretchad oompliment of oondolanes 
to offer to a queen of China, or Japan, or India, Scy- 
thia or Oothia, who had just lost hciF inbnt son, tv 
say — BetwmfoTted, madam; his highness the prince 
royal is now in the clutches of five hundied devilst 
who turn him round and round ina great furaaoatoaU 
elenuty, while lib body rests embalmed and in peace 
within the precincts of your palace. 

The astonished and terrified queen cnquirea, why 
these devils should eternally roast her deu son tOK 
prince royal? She is anmvered that the reason of it is 
that his great-gran d-father formerly eat of tte fruit of 
knowledge, in a garden. Form an idea, if possible, of 
the jooks and thou^ts of the king, the queei^ the 
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.iriiole council, and aU the beanli/nl ladies of the 

court! 

The senteoceof the African bishop aj^aied to some 
dinnes (for there are some good souls to be found in 
every place and class) rather severe, and was there- 
fore mitigated by one Peter Chrysologus or Peter 
GoldeU'tongue, who invented a suburb to bell, called 
" limbo," where all the httle boys and eirls Aat died 
before baptism might be disposed of. It is a place to 
which these innocents vegetate without sensation ; the 
abode of apathy ; the place that has been called " The . 
paradise of fools." We tind this very eipreMion in 
Milton. He places this paradise somewhere near the 
moont* 

ExpUeaiim of Origiital Sin. 

The di£Sculty is the same with respect to this substl- 
tnted limbo as with respect to hetl. Whyshould these 
poor little wretches be placed in this limbo? what had 
they dose ? how could their souls, which they had not 
io their possession a single day, be ipiilty of a 'gorman- 
dizing Uml merited a punislunent 'of six uousaod 
yemrs? 

Sl Augostin, who damns them, assigns as a reasoD, 
that the souls of all men being comprised in that of 
Adam, it is prt^hle thai tbey were all accompUcea. 
Sut, u the church subsequently decided, that souls 
are not made before the bodies which they are to in- 
habit are ori^nated, that system falls to the grouuci, 
BOtwith Stan drag the celebrity of its author. 

Others said, that original hu was transmitted from 
soul ts soul, in the way of emanation, and that one 
tbul, derived from smother, came into the world with 
all the comtption of the mother-soul. This opinion 
was condemned. 

After the divines had done with l^e question, the 

Ehiloeophers tried at it. Labnitz, while sporting'with 
is monads, umised himself with collecting together 
■D Adam M the human monads with their little bodies 

* Arioilo.in the laoonitKir, in wbiah hedeponiii llie loal win of 
Orlando, the writing! of Coniilinlioe bestowing Rome on pope 
6f1vntcr, and all the imagin&ry exuu>iic«i which n^ver 
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of aionads. This was going further than St. Aagustiii. 
But this idea, which was worthy of r ' *^ 

^«BC, met with verv few to adopt and 



But this idea, which was worthy of Cynmo de Ber- 
fBC, met with very few to adopt and defend it 
MaJebrenche explains the matter by the influence of 



the imagination on mothers. Eve's brain was so 
strongly inflamed with the deure of eating the fruit, 
that her children had the same desire ; just hke the ir- 
resistibly authenticated case of the woman who, after 
having seen a man racked, was brought to bed of a dis- 
loeated infant. 

Nicole reduced the aifair to " a certain inclination, a 
certain tendency to concupiscence which we have de- 
rived from our mothers. This inclination is sot an 
set; but it will one day become such." Well and, 
Nicole ; bravo ! But, in the mean time, why am I to 
be damned? Nia>le does not even touch the difficulty, 
which consists in ascertaining how our own sonls, 
which have but recently been formed, can be fairly 
made reaponsible for the fault of another soul that li?ed 
some thoUBauds of years ago. 

What, my good friends, ought to be aaid upon the 
subject? Nothing. Accordingly, I do not eive my ex- 
plioUiou of the ^ffioulty ; 1 say not a single word. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The orthography of most French books is ridiculous. 
Almost tdl ignorant printers print Wisigoths, West- 
phalia, Wirtemberg, Weteravia, &c. 

They know not that the German double V which 
they thus write W is our consonant V, and that in 
German they are pronounced Veteravia, Vertemberg, 
Vestphalia, Visigoth. They write Altona instead of 
Altena, not knowing that in German an O surmoanted 
with two points is hke an £. They know not that in 
Holland ' oe' makes 'ou' i and they always make mis- 
takesin writing this diphthong. Those committed every 
day by our translators of books are innumerable. A s for 
ortAt^r^hy purdy French, habit alone can support 
its incongraity. ' Em-ploi-e-roi-ent,' ' oc-troi-e-roi-ej>t,' 
which are pronounced octroiraient, emploiraieati 
. TOl. V. q , 1 
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'pa-on,' which is pronounced pan;, 'fa-on,' whtck wc 
prooouDce fan ; 'la-on,' which we prououoce Ian; and 
an hundred other such bEirbarities, induce ui to axj — 

Hodieque nunent f «tigia niria. 

Hoa*ca, Book ii. ap. i. w. 160. 
And yet Boma tracM of tbit niilic reign 
For a long aga ramaia'd, and atill ramaio. 

The above however prevent not Racine, BoUeau and 
Quinault from charming the ear, oi La Fontaine fiwB 
always pleasing. 

Ttie English are much more inconsistent; they have 

perverted all the vowels, they pronounce them dif- 

terently from all other nations. In orthography, ire 

may say of them with Virgil, Eclogue i. line 67 — 

El pcnitu loio divHDi orbe BrittaDnos. 

A raoe of men from all tha world diajoio'd. 

Yet they have changed their CHth4^;raphy witiiia an 
hundred years ; they no longer write ' lov^,' ' speak- 
eth,' or'maketh,' but 'loves,' 'speaks,' 'makes. 

The Italians have suppressed all their h'a. They 
have made several innovations in favour of the softness 
of their language. 

WritiDg is the painting of the roice; the more close 
the resemblance me better it is. 

' OVID. 

ScuOLAUs have not failed to write volumea towform 
Inexactly to what comer of the earth Ovidius Naso was 
banished by Octavius Cepias, sumained Augustus. 
All that we know of it is, that born at Subno and 
brought up at Roioe, he. passed ten years on the right 
shore of the Danube, in the neighbourhood of the 
Black Sea. Though he calls this hind barbarous, we 
must not fancy that it was a land of savages. There 
were verses made there : Cods, the petty king of a part 
of Tlurace, made Gelic verses &r Ovid. The Latin poet 
learnt Getic, and also composed lines in this langtuge. 
It seems as if Greek poetry should have been under- 
stood in the ancient country of Orpheus, but this 
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dounby was then peopled by nfttions from ibe norA, 
who probably spoke a Tartar dialect, a language ap- 
proacnio^ to the ancient Sclavonian. Ovid seemed not 
destined to make Tartar verses. The country of tiie 
Tomites, to which he was banished, was a part of My- 
sia, a Roman province, between mount Hemus and the 
Danube. !t is situated in the forty-fourth degree and 
a half of latitude, like one of the finest climates of 
France ; but themotintains which are at the south, and 
the winds of the north and east, which blow from tlie 
Euxine, the cold and dampness of the forests and of 
tbe Danube, rendered this country insupportable to a 
man bom in Italy. Thus Ovid did not live long, 
but died there at the age of sixty. He complains in his 
Elegies of the climate and not of the inhabitants. 
QuQS ego, citm loc* sim veslra peroaus, &mo. 

These people crowned him with laurel and gave him 
pTirilegies, which prevented him not from regretting 
Rome. It was a great instance of the slavery of the 
Romans and of the extinction of all laws, when a man 
bom of an equestrian family, like Octavius, exiled & 
maD of another equestrian family, and when one citizen 
of Rome with one word sent another among the Scy- 
thians. Before this time it required a ' plebiscitum,' a 
law of the nation, to deprive a Roman of his country. 
Cicero, although banished by a cabal, had at least been 
exiled with the forms of law. 

The crime of Ovid was incontestably that of having 
seen something shameful in the family of Octavius :— 
Cur aliquid vidi, cut noxia tumink feci J 
Wbj uiT 1 cHi|bt, or why dinom erime ; 

The learned have not decided whether he had seen 
Augustus with a prettier boy than Mannius, whom 
he said be would not have because he was too ugty; 
whether he saw some page ib the arms of the empress 
Livia, whom this Augustus had espoused, while 
pregnant by aootfaer; whether ho had seen tJie said 
AugttstuBOccupiedwith his daughter or grand-daughter; 
or, finally, whether he saw him doing something still 
worse, ' tiHra tuentibus hircis?' It is most probable 
«2 
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Utat Orid detected an iocestuons correspondence, u 
an author, almost contemporary, named Minubonus 
Apuleius, says—' PuUum quoque in exilium quod 
August! incestum Tidieset.' 

Octavius made a pretest of the innocent book of the 
Art of Love, a book very decently written, and in which 
there is not an obscene word, to send a Roman knight 
to tie Black Sea. The pretence was ridiculous. How 
could Augustus, of whom we have still verses filled 
with obscenities, banish Ovid for having several years 
before given to his friends tome copies of the Art of 
Love? How could he impudently reproach Ovid for 
a work written with decorum, while he approved of 
Horace, who lavishes allusions and phrases on the 
most infamous prostitution, and who proposed girls 
and boys, maid servants and valets iodise riminately ? 
It is nothing less than impudence to blame Ovid and 
tolerate Horace. It is clear, that Octavius alleged a 
very insufficient reason, because he dared not allude 
to the real one. One proof that it related to some se- 
cret adventure of the sacred imperial family is, Qiat the 
goat of Caprea — Tiberius, immortalizf^ by medals 
for his debaucheries, — Tiberius, that monster of lust 
and dissimulation, did not recal Ovid, who rather than 
demand the favour from the author of the proscriptions 
and Ihe poisoner of Gerraanicus, remained 09 the 
shores of the Danube. 

If a Dutch, Polish, Swedish, English, or Venetian 
gentleman had by chance seen a stadtholder, or a king 
of Great Britain, Sweden or Poland, or a doge of 
Venice, commit some great sin, even if it was not by 
chance that he saw it ; if he had even sought the occa- 
sion, and was so indiscreet as to speak of it, this stadt- 
holder, king or doge could not legally banish him. 

We can reproach Ovid almost as much as Augastas 
and Tiberius for having praised them. Hie eulogU 
urns whichhe lavishes on them are so extravagant, that 
at present they would excite indication if he had even 
given themto legitimate princes, his benefactors, instead 
of to tyrants, and to his tyrants in particular. You 
nay be pardoned for praising a little too muoh a 
L»a,i,.-,. „Coogk 
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prince who caresses you ; but not fortrsatiog as a god 
one who persecuteB you. It would have been an hun- 
dred times better for him to ha^e embarked on the 
Black See, andretired into Persia by the Palua Meeotia, 
than to have written his ' Tristia. He would have 
learnt Persian as easily as Getic, and might have for- 
gotten the master of Rome near the master of Ecba- 
tana. Some strong minds will say that there was still 
another part to taie, which was to go secretly to 
Rome, address himself to some relations of Brutus and 
CassiuB, and get up a twelfth conspiracy against Oc- 
tavius ; — but that was not in elegiac taste. 

Poetical panegyrics are strange things ! It is very 
clear tliat Ovid wished with all his heart, - that some 
Brutus would deliver Rome from that Augustus, to 
'whom in his verses he wished immortality. 

I reproach Ovid with hisTriatia alone. Bayle forms 
his system on the philosophy of chaos so ably ex- 
hibited in the commencement of the Metamorpho- 
aes : — 

iB outlum, 

Bayle thus translates these first lines : " Before 
there was an heaven, an earth, and a sea, nature was 
all homogeneous," In Ovid it is, " The face of nature 
was the same throughout the universe," which means 
not that all was homogeneous, but heterogeneous — this 
assemblage of different things appear^ the same; 
' unus vultus.' 

Bayle criticises chaos throughout. Ovid, who in his 
verses is only the poet of the ancient philosophy, says 
that things liard and soft, light and heavy, were mixed 
together : 

Mollis-anm dntiii liiw pondsTc hsbentia poniloi. 

Ovio Mcr. b. i. !. SO. 

And this is the manner in which Bayle reasons 
against him : — 

f There is nothing more absurd than to suppose a 
.chaos which had been homogeneous from all eternity,. 
though it had the elementary qualities, at least those 

L»a,i,.-,. „Coi,)g[c 
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which we CBlI'^teTa.tiyefi, which fire heat, cold, lla* 
jDidity, aod dryness, aa tiiose which ne call matrices, 
which are lightness and weight, the former the cause 
of upper motion, the latter of lower. Matter of this 
nature cannot be homogeneous, and must necessarily 
contain all sorts of heterogeneousness. Heat and cold, 
humidity and dryness, cannot exist together, unless 
thair action and reaction temper and conTert them 
into other qualities which assume the form of mixed 
bodies; and as thistemperamentcanbe made accordiug 
to innumerable diversities of combinations, chaos must 
contain an incredible number of compound species. 
The only ntanner of conceiving matter homogeneoue, is 
by saying, that the alterative qualities of the elements 
modify all the molecules of matter in the same degree 
in such a way, that throughout there is the same 
warmth, the same softness, ihe same odour, &c. But 
this would be to destroy with one hand that which ba> 
been built up with the other : it would be by a con- 
tradiction in terms to call chaos the most regular, the 
most marvellous for its symmetry, and the most admi- 
rable in its proportions that it is possible to conceive. 
I allow that the taste of man approves of a diversified 
rather than of a regular work ; but our reason teaches 
us, that the harmony of contrary qualities, uniformly 
preserved throughout the universe, wouldbe as admirable 
a perfection as the unequal division of them which has 
succeeded chaos. What knowledge and power would 
not the diSiision of this uniform harmony throughout 
nature demand] Itwould not be sufficient to place in 
any compound an equal quantity of all the four ing^re- 
dients ; of one there roust he more and of another lesct, 
According aa their force is greater or less for action or 
resistance; for we know that philosophers bestow 
action and reaction in a different degree on the elemen- 
tary qualities. All would amount to an opinion that the 
power which metamorphosed chaos has withdrawn k^ not 
Rom a state of strife and confusion as is pretended, bHt 
from a state of the most admirable harmony, whicji by 
the at^ustment of the equilibrium of contrary forces, 
letained it in a repose equivalent to peace. It is cer- 

L»a,i,.-,. „C00glc 
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ttdn tberefore, that if the poeta will ingist on the homo- 
geneity of chaoB, they must erase all which they have 
added concerning the wild coufusion of contrary seedt, 
of the undigested mass, and of the perpetual combat of 
conflicting principieB. 

" Passing over this contradiction, we shall find suffi- 
cient subject for opposing them in othei pnrticulara. 
Let us recommence the attack on eternity. There b 
nothing more absurd Aan to admit, for an infinite tim^ 
the mixture of the insensible particles of four elements; 
for as soon as you suppose in tbem the activity of heat, 
the action and re-action of the four primary qualitieti, 
and besides these, motion towards the centre in the 
elements of earth and water, and towards the circum- 
ference in those of fire and air, you establish a prin- 
ciple which necessarily separates these four kinds of 
body the one from the other, and for which a definite 
period alone is necessary. Consider a little that 
which is denominated ' the phial of the four elements,' 
There is put into it some small metallic particles; and 
thai) three liquids, the one much lighter than the other : 
shake these well together, and you no longer discern 
any of these component parts singly; each is con- 
founded with the other. But leave your phial at rest 
for a short time, and you will find every one of them 
resume its pristine situation. The metallic particlw 
will reassemble at the bottom of the phial, the lightest 
liquid will rise to the lop, and the others take their 
stations according to their respective degrees of gravity. 
Thus a very short time will suffice to restore them to 
the same relative situation which they occupied before 
the phial was shaken. In this i^ial you behold the 
laws which nature has given in this world to the four 
elements, and, comparing the universe to this phial, 
we may conclude, that if the earth reduced to powder 
had been mingled with the matter of the stars, and 
with that of air and of water, in such a way as that the 
compound exhibited none of these elements by them- 
selves, all would have immediately operated to disen- 
gage themselves, and at the end of a certain time, the 
particles of earth would form one mass, those of fire 
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another; and thus of the others in proportion to tlie 

lightoesa or heaviness of each of them." 

1 deny to Bayle, that the eiperrment of the phial 
infers a definite period for the duration of chaos, I 
itiform him, that by heavy and light things, Ovid and 
the philosophers intended those which became so after 
God had placed his hand on them : I say to him — You 
take for granted that nature arran^d all, and bestdwed 
weight upon herself. You mast beg-in by proving to 
me that gravity is an essential quality of matter, a 
position which has never been proved. Descartes in 
his romance has preteoded, that body never became 
heavy until his vortices of subtle matter began to push 
them from the centre, Newton, in his correct philo- 
sophy, never says that gravitation or attraction is a 

3uahty essential to matter. If Ovid had been able to 
ivine the Principia of Newton, he would have said — 
Matter was neither heavy nor in motion ia my chaos : 
it was God who endowed it with these two properties ; 
my chaos includes not the forces you im^ne — ' nee 
quidquam nisi pondns iners;' it was a powerless mass; 
' pondus ' here signifies not weight but mass. 

Nothing could possess weight, before God bestowed 
on matter the principle of eravitation. Ia whatever 
degree one bodjf is impelled towards the centre of 
another, would it be drawn or impelled by another, if 
the Supreme Power had not bestowed upon it this inex- 
plicable virtue, "nierefore Ovid will not only turn out 
H good philosopher, bnt a passable theologian. 

You say, — " A scholastic theologian will admit 
without difficulty, that if the four elements had existed, 
iodependently of God, with all the properties which 
tiiey now possess, they would have formed of themselves 
the machine of the world, and have maintained it in 
"the state which we now behold. There are therefore 
two great faults in the doctrine of chaos ; the first of 
which is, that it takes away from God the creation of 
matter, and the production of the qualities proper to 
air, fire, earth, and water; the other, that after talcing 
God away, he is made to appear nnnecessarily on the 
theatre of the world, in order to assign their place to 

u.a.i,.-,. „ClX)g[c 
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ihe four elements. Our modem philosophen, who 
have rejected the faculties and the qualities of the 
peripatetician physics, will find the same defects iu th« 
description of the chaos of Ovid; for that which they 
call general laws of motion, mechanical principles, 
modifications of matter, the form, situation, and ar- 
rangement of atoms, comprehends nothing beyond 
tbe actire and pasBive virtue of nature, which the 
peripatetics understand by the alterative and forma- 
tive qualities of the four elements. Seeing therefor* 
that, according to the doctrine of this school, these four 
bodies, separated according to their natural heaviness 
and lightness, form a principle which suffices for all 
generation, the Cartesians, Gassendists, and other 
modern philosophers, ought to maintaia, that the mo- 
tion, situa^on, and form of the particles of matter, are 
safBcient for the production of all natural efiecta, 
without excepting even the general arrangement which 
has placed the earth, the air, the water, and the stars 
where we see them.- Thus the true cause of the world, 
and of the efiect which it produces, is not different 
from the cause which has bestowed motion upon 
particles of matter, — whether at the same time that it . 
assigned to each atom a determinate figure, as the 
Gassendists assert ; or that it has only given to parti- 
cles entirely cubic an unpulsion which, by the du-' 
ration of the motion according to certain laws, 
malies it ultimately take all sorts of forms — which is 
the hypothesis of the Cartesians. Both the one and 
the other consequently agree, that if matter had been, 
before the generation of the present world, as Ovid 
describes, it would have been capable of withdrawing 
ittfelf from chaos by its own necessary operation, 
without the assistance of God. Ovid may therefora 
be accused of two oversights — having supposed, in the 
first place, that without uie assistance of tbe Divinity, 
matter possessed the seeds of every compound, beii, 
motion, &c.; aud in the second, that without the same 
assistance it could extricate itself from confusion. 
This is to give at once too much and too little to both 
Cod and matter ; it is to pass over assistance when 
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most needed, and to demand it when no longer ne- 
ceasair." 

Ovid may still reply— You are wrong in supposing 
that my elements originally possessed all the qualities 
which they poaaess at present. They had no qualities;' 
matter existed naked, unformed, aud powerless; and 
when I say, that in my chaos heat was mingled with 
Cold, and dryness widi humidity, I only employ 
these expressiocB to signify that there was neither cold 
nor heat, nor wet nor dry, which are qualities that 
God haa placed in our sensations, and not in matter. 
I have not made the mistakes of which you accuse me. 
Your Cartesians and your Gassendists commit over- 
sights with their atoms and their cubic particles ; and 
theii imaginations deal as little in truth as my Meta- 
morphoses. I prefer Daphne changed into a laurel, 
and Narcissus into a flower, to subtle matter changed 
into suns, and denser matter transformed into earth 
and water. I have given you fables for fables, and 
your philosophers have given yon fables for truth. 



paradise- 
There is no word whose meaning is mort re- 
mote from its etymology. It is well known that it 
originally meant a place planted with fruit-trees; 
and, afterwards, the name was g^ven to gardens planted 
with trees for ahade. Such, in distaut antiquity, were 
those of Saana, near Eden, in Arabia Felix, known 
long before the hordes of the Hebrews had invaded a 
part of the territory of Palestine. 

This word 'paradise' is not celebrated among the 
Jews, excepting in the book of Genesis, Some Jewish 
canonical writers Bpeak of gardens; but not one of them 
has mentiooed a word about the garden denomindted 
the ' earthly paradise.' How could it happen, that no 
Jewish writer, noJewish prophet, or Jewish psalmodist, 
should have once cited that terrestrial paradise which 
we are talking of every day of our lives ? This is 
idraoit iucomprehengibte. Ithas induced many duing 
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cribci to beliere that Genfisia vas oot written till a very 
late period. 

The Jews never took this orchard or plantation of 
trees — Uiis garden, whether of plants or flowers — for 
heaveo. 

SL Luke is the first who uses the word ' paradise ' as 
signifying heaven, when Jesus Christ says to the good 
tinef — ' " This day thou shall be with me in paradise." 
The ancients gave the name of ' heaven ' to the 
cU>uds. That name would not have been exactly ap- 
propriate, as the clouds actually touch the earth by the 
vapours of which they are formed, and aa heaven is a 
vague word signifying an immense ^ace in which exist 
inDumerable suns, planets, and comets, which has cer- 
tainly but little resemblance to an orchard. 

St. Thomas says, that there are three paradises — the 
terrestrial, the celestial, and the Bpirituai. I do not, I 
acknowlet^, perfectly understand the difference be* 
tweea the B[HrituaI and celestial. The spiritual orchard 
is, according to him, the beatific vision. But it is pre- 
cisely that which constitutes the celestial paradiiie, itia 
the enjoyment of God himself.f I do-not presume to 
dispute agunst the ' angel of the schools. I merely 
say — Happy must he be who always resides in one of 
these three paradises ! 

Some curious critics have thought, that the paradise 
of the Hesperides, guarded by a dragon, was an imita- 
tJOB «rf the garden of Eden, kept by a winged ox Or 
a cherub. Others, more rash, have ventured to assert 
that the ox was a bad copy of the dragon, and that the 
Jews were always gross pl^arias ; but this vrill be 
admitted to be blasphemy, and that idea is insup- 
portable. 

Why has the name of paradise been applied to the 
square courts in the front of a church? 

Why has the third row of boxes at the theatre or 
opera house been called ' paradise ?'t Is it because, as 
these places are less dear than others, it was thought 

• Luke niii. 43. 
t A similar equivoque ti 
B.ll.*.wl*.B,,d..--T. _ ...Google 
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they were intended for the poor, and because it is pre- 
tended that in the other paradise there are tea more 
poor persons than rich ? Is it because these boxes are 
■0 hi|;h, that they have obtained a name which also 
N^iGes heaven ? There ia however some difierence 
between ascending to heaven, and ascending to the 
third row of boxes. 

What would a stran^r think on his arrival at Paris, 
when asked — Are yon inclined to go to paradise to see 
Pou rceaugnac ? 

What incongruities and equivoques areto be found 
in all languages! How strongly is human weakness 
manifested in every object that is presented around ns! 

See the arUcle Paradise in the great Encyclopeedia. 
It is certainty better than this. 

We conclude with the abb^ de St. Pierre's faronrile 
sentiment,—" Paradise Ui the beneficent." 



* PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE. 

Rom PAUip U Bel to Ckarla VII. 

Parliambut comes, no doubt^ from ' parler;' and 
it ia pretended that parler comes from the Celtic word 
paler, of which the Cataloniana and the Spaniards 
made 'palabra.' Others assure us that it is (jron 
'parabola,' and that of the word ' parabole' is mkde 
parliament. This is doubtless very useful enidi- 
tioD. 

There is some appearance of more sertoua doctiine 
ia- those who tell vou, that we are not able to discover 
monuments in which the barbarous word ' parlainen- 
tam' was found, until towards the time of the first 
crueades. 

We can answer : The term parlamoitum was Utea 
lued to signify assemblies of the nation. Tlierefore, 
it was in use long before, A new term is never invent- 
ad for ordinary things. 

Philip III., in his charter of this establishment at 
Paris, speaks of ancient parliaments. We have sessions 
of judiciary parliament since 1254; aod on« pioef 
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riiftt the ^neral word ' parleraent' was often madR use 
of ia designating assemblies of the natipn ia, that as 
soon as we wrote in the French language, we gave this 
name to these assemblies; and the English, who took all 
riteir cusUiiQs from us, called their assembly of peers a 
parliament. 

This word, the source of so many equivoques, was 
applied to several other bodies; to. the municipal 
cheers of towns, to monks and schools — auother 
proof of an ancient custom. 

■ We will not here repeat how king Philip le Bel, who 
destroyed and formed so many things, formed a cham- 
ber of parliament at Paris to judge, in the capital, great 
law-suits which were formerly carried wherever the 
court assembled; how this chaniber, which sat but 
twice a year, was pensioned by the king at five bou$ a 
day for each counsellor or judge- This charai^tt was 
necessarily composed of temporary members, since 
all had other employments; so that he who was ^ 
judge at Paris at All-hallows, commanded troops at 
Whitsuntide. 

We will not repeat how this chamber for along time 
judged no criminal process ; how the clerks ot g^a- 
dustes — commissioHers established to report the causes 
to the lords judges and not to give their voices — were 
soon put in the places of these judges of the sword, 
who seldom knew how to read or write. 

We know by what astonishing and melancholy fata- 
lity the first criminal process, judged hy these new gra- 
duate judges, was that of Charles VII. their king, then 
dauphin of France; that they declared, without naming 
him, that he had forfeited bis right to the crown ; and 
how some days after, die se same judges, overcome by 
the prevailing English party, condemned the dauphin, 
the descendant of St. Louis, to perpetual banishment 
on the 3id of January, 14!I0; ftsentence as incompetent 
as infamous — an eternal monument of the opprobrium 
and desolation in which France was plunged, and 
which the president Henanlt has vainly endeavoured to 

Sdliate in his Abridgment, awork as esiimableas useful. 
Dt everything wanders from its sphere in tnnes of 
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trouble. Thedeiangement ofkingCharlesVI.; theaa- 
sasBinadon of the duke of Bui^;undy, committed by the 
friends of the daupbio; the solemn treaty of Troye«; 
the defection of all Paris and three parts of France ; 
the great qualities, victories, glory, spirit, and good 
fortune of Henry V. solemnly declared king of France, 
— all tended to excuse the parliament. 

After the death of Charles VI. in 1422, and tea 
days after his obsequies, all the members of the parlia- 
ment of Paris swore on a missal, in the great chamber, 
obedience and fidelity to the young king of England, 
^eory VJ. the son of Heary V.; and this tribunal 
caused a woman of Paris to be put to death, who had ■ 
the courage to excite several citizens to receive their 
legitimate king into his capital. This respectable 
woman waa executed with all the faithful citizeas 
whom the parliament could seize. Charles VII. 
erected another parliament at Poictiers; it was less 
numerous, lees powerful, and Ul-paid. 

Some members of the parliament of Paris, disgusted 
with the Eugtish, fled from it. And finally, when 
Charles re-took Paris, and gave a ganeral amnesty, 
the parhaments were united. 

Parliament — The extent of iff RighU. 

Machiavel, in his Political Remarks onl'ttuB Liyius, 
says that parliajuents are the strength of the king of 
France. He was very right in one sense. Thelt^an 
jdachiavd regarded the pope as the most dangerous 
monarch of Christianity. AU kings madecourt tohim; 
all would engage him in their quarrels; and when he 
exacted too much, when a king of France dared boldly 
to refuse it tohim, — this king nad his parliament pre- 
pared to decLare the pretensions of the pope coiUnuy 
to the laws of the kingdom, extortionary, abusive, ana 
absurd; and the king excused himself with the pope, 
saying that he could not command his parliament. 

It was still worse when the kings and the popes 
quarrelled. The sentences of the former triumphed 
over all bulls, and the tiara was overset by the hand of 
iustice. But llus bqdj aaver constitated the strei^^th 
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of kings when they were in want of money ; and as this 
i« the only source of the strength which governs, kingB 
would always possess it if possible, it must therefore 
be demanded of the states general. The court of the 
parliament of Paris, instituted to render justice, never 
interfered with finance until Francis I. The famous 
reply of the president, Jean de la Vacquerie, to the 
diDce of Orleans (Louis XII.) is a sufficiently strong 
proof of it: — " The parliament is to render justice to 
the people : finances, war, and the government of the 
king, are not within its jurisdiction.' 

We cannot pardon president Hfenault for not rela- 
ting this speech, which so long served for the basis of 
public right in France, supposing that this country 
ever knew a public right. 

Parliamaa — Right of Ry^uUriag. 

Register, memorial, journal, book of right, "niis 
castom was in all times observed by polished nations, 
and much neglected by the barbarians who attacked 
the Roman empire. The clergy of Rome were more 
attentive: they registered everything, and always to 
their own advantage. The Visigoths, Vandals, Bur- 
gundians, Franks, and all the other savages, had not 
registers for marriage, births, and deaths. True, 
their emperors caused their treaties and ordinances to 
be written; they were preserved, sometimes in one 
castle, sometimes in another ; and when this castle was 
taken by some predatory chieftain, the record was 
lost. The ancient acts which formerly existed were 
deposited in the tower of London. We also often find 
them elsewhere, with the monks, who by their indus- 
try frequently suppHed the want of public monuments. 

What faith can we have in these ancient monuments 
after the adtentnre of iiie false decretals, which were 
respected for five hundred years, as much and more than 
the gospel, and after so many false martyrologies, false 
legends, and false acts ? Our Europe was too long 
composed of a multitude of predatory bands who pil- 
laged all ; of a small number of forgers of writings 
who deceived these ignorant lofobcFS, and of a popu- 
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lace as brutal as indigent, bound to tjie earth the 
whole year, to nounBb all these pe^le. 

It is believed, that Philip Augustus lost tlie receptacle 
in which his records and titles were kept; we know not 
on what occasion, nor how, nor why he exposed to 
the injuries of the air, parchments which he ^ould 
have carefully shut up. 

^t^e believe that Stephen Boilean, provOM of Paris, 
in the time of St. Louis, was the first who kept a 
journal, and that he was imitated by John de Mortlac, 
registrar of the parliament of Paris in 1313, and not in 
1256, a mistake of pure inadvertence in the great Dic- 
tionary at the word Register. 

'By degrees, kings became accustomed to cause to 
be registered by the parliament several of their ordi- 
nances, and above all the laws that the parliament was 
obliged to maintain. 

It is a common opnion, that the first registered 
ordinance is that of Philip of Valois, on his regal 
rights in 1332, in the month of September, which 
however was not registered until 1334. No edict on 
finances was registered in this court, either by the king 
or his successors, until Francis I. 

Charles V. held a court of justice in 1374, to register 
the law which fixes the majority of kings at forty 

A very singular fact is, that the erection of almost 
all the parliaments of liie kingdom were not pre- 
sented to the parliament of Pans, to be there regis- 
tered and confirmed. 

Treaties of peace were sometimes re^stered ; but it 
wa; there frequently dispensed with. Nothing has 
been stable and permanent ; nothing has been uniform. 
The treaty of Utrecht, which terminated the fatal war 
on the succession of Spain, is not registered. £dicl« 
are registered which establish and suppress assisers of 
wood, assayers of butter, and meters of coals.* 

* In Ihe ooune of time Ih» ceremany of re|;i<teririir became llie 
only polilicBlmtricUve power in the potiewiion of tbr French parlii- 
ment. They venlaredoccaiionBlJyiorcFiise to register Ibal which 
'hey did not ipprorei > conlumacy which Louis XIV. aiid XV. 

L»a,i,.-,. „C00glc 
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Rerttmilrattca of Parliament. 

Every company, every citizen, has a right to carry 
his complaints to the sovereign, by the natural law 
which permits dh to cry when ve sufTer. The fim 
remonstraiiceti of the parliament of Parii were ad- 
dreesed to Louis XI. by the esprcBB command oi thii 
lung, who being then cUgpleased with the pope, wished 
the parliament to remonstrate {lablicly with him on the 
excessea of the court of Rome. He was fully obeyed : 
the parliament was in iti zenith, and defended the lawi 
^amst papal rapacity. It showed, that in thirty 
years die court of Rome had extorted four millions six 
hundred and forty-fire crowns from France. These 
multiplied simonies, these real thefts, committed under 
the name of pietg, beean to excite horror. The 
Roman court however naving finally appeased and 
seduced' Louis XL, he silenced those whom he had 
caused to speak so effectually, lliere was ne remon-^ 
strance on the finances in the time of Louis XL 
Charles VIII. or Louis XII. — for we must not qualify 
with the name of solemn remonstrances ^e refusal 
whit^ this assembly made to lend Charles VIII. fifty 
thousand francs for his unfortunate expedition in Italy' 
in 1496. The king sent the sire d'Albret, sire de Rieux, 
tbe governor of Paris, the sire de Graville, admiral of 
France, and cardinal Dumaine, to pray tlutt it would 
tax itself to lend him this money. Strange deputationl 
The registers^ relate, that the parliament represented 
" the necessity and indigence of the kingdom and, its so 
piteous case — quod non iadiget maun scribentis." To 
keep its money was not one of its public lemonstrances- 
in toe name of France. 

It made one on St. Martin's silver screen, which 
Fraocis I. bought of tHe canons, and of which the 

put donn with BJii)(hhaat] — ihe fonnsrHppeitUyiwboie Rppear- 
ance in'one of llieee SBMmblies wtlh ihunlmi whip in his hand ii- 
wtuequently reUted. Th< idet of this right liQwever lingered Jo 
the era of Ihe reiolution, »nd douhtlCBS sinided other caUBfi of 
indicnslion lo produce ir. The an of mani^ing parliaoienti ii- 
ttow Delter nndemood, eapeciftllf in Great Bntaio. — T. 
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principal and interest were laid on his domains, TIu's ' 
ii the first remonstrance on pecuniary affairs. 

The second was on the sale of the ofilices of twenty 
new judges to the parliament of Paris, and of thirty' in 
the provinces. It was the chancellor cardinal Duprat 
-who thus prostituted justice. This shame lasted and 
eiftefided on all the magistracy of France from 1515 
to 1T71, a space of two hundred and fifty-five years, 
until another chancellor began to efface it. 

From thin time, parliament remonstrated on all kinds 
of subjects. It was authorised to do so by the paternal 
edict of Louis XII., the father of his people — that 
the law should always be followed, notwithstanding 
the contrary orders which impottnuity may extort from 
the monarch. 

Atler Francis I., the parliament was contioually at 
war with the ministry, or at least at defiance. The 
unfortunate wars of retigiou augmented its credit; and 
the more it was necessary, the more enterprising it 
became. It regarded itself as the tutor of kings from i 
the time of Francis I. Charles IX. reproaches it with , 
tliis, in the time of his majority, in these words: — 

" 1 command you not to act with a major king, eis 
you have done during his minority ; meddle not with 
aiTairs which it concerns you not to know ; remember < 
that your assembly has only been established by kin^ 
to render justice according to the ordiikftnces of the 
sovereign. Leave affiurs of state to the king andhis 
council, correct yourselves of the error of r^arding 
yourselves as the tutors of kings, the defenders of the 
kingdom, and the guardians of Paris." 

The misfortunes of the times engaged it in the party 
of the League against Henry III. It sustained thie 
Guises to such a point, that after the murders of 
Henry of Guise, and the cardinal his brother, it com- i 
menced proceedii^s against Henry HI. and named | 
two counsellors, Pichon and Courtin, to inrestigate 
the matter.* ^ 

ihe murderen oftha duke oE I 

u bold bat not irrtgiilir. ' 

u.a.i,.-,. „ClX)g[c 
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After the deatli of Heuiy III. it declared againiit 
Henry the Great. Half of this body waa induced by 
the iaction of Spain, the other by a false zeal for 
religion. 

Henry IV., like Charles VII., had another little 
parliament near him. Like him he entered into Paris 
more by secret negociations, than by force ; sad he 
united the two parliaments as Charles VII. had done. 

All the ministry of cardinal Richelieu was signalised 
by frequent resistances of this assembly, resistances 
macfa stronger than were approved of by Uie nation. 

Thewar of the Fronde, into which the parliament was 
precipitatedby the factions, is nell known. The queen- 
regent transferred it to Pontoise by a declaration of 
the king her son, already in his majority, dated the 
3rd of July 1652. Three presidents only, and forty 
couaseltora obeyed. 

Louis XIV. in 1655, after the amnesty, went to the 
great chamber with a whip in his hand, to forbid as- 
semblies of the chambers. In 1657 he ordered the 
registering of every edict, and permitted not remon- 
strances until a week after the registering. All was 
tranquil under his reign.* 

Under LouU XV, 

The parliament of Paris bad already, from the time 
of the Fronde, established the custom of no longer 
rendenng justice when it believed Itself a^rieved by 
the governmeut. It was a means which seemed to 
force the ministry to bend to its wUl, without incur- 
riog the reproach of rebellion, as in the minority of 
Louis XIV. 

It employed this resource in 1718, in the minority 
of Louis XV, The duke of Orleans removed it to 
Pontoise in 1720. 

Tbe unfortunate bull Unigenitus sometimes caused 
it to quarrel with cardinal Fleuri. 

It further ceased its functions in 1751, in the little 
troubles excited by Christopher de Beaumont, arch- 

• No doubt! bu» what wa» the facts reign ot two Bfle(?—T. 

u.a.i,.-,. „C00glc 
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bishop of Paris, on the subject of letters of oonfession, 
and the refusal of Bacraments. 

There was a new cessation of service in 1753. The 
whole body was exiled to several towns of its resbit, 
the graod chamber to Pontoise. This exile lasted 
more than fifteen months, from the 10th of May 
1753, to the 27th of August 1754. At this time the 
king caused justice to be rendered by CQunaellors of 
state and masters of requests. Very few causes were 
pleaded before this new tribunal. Most of those who 
had suits preferred accommodation, or waiting the 
return of the parliament It seemed as if chicanery w^s 
exiled with those who were instituted to repress it. 

The parliament was finally recalled to its functioiu, 
and returned with the acclamations of all France. 

Two years after its return, the public mind being 
more soured than ever, the king held a court of jus- 
tice at Paris in 1756, the 13th of December. He 
suppressed two chambers of parliament, and made 
several rules to institute a new police in this body. 
Scarcely was it dissolved, when all the judges gave in 
their res^ations, except some presidents ' k mortier,' 
and ten judges of the grand chamber. 

The court believed not then that it possessed the 
power of establishing a new'tribunal in its place. The 
peoplewereonallsidesmuch soured, and very uncertain. 

^e inconceivable outrage of Damiens appeared 
for some time to reconcile parliament with the court.. 
This unhappy man, no less insane than guilty, accused 
seven members of parliament in a letter which be 
dared to direct to the king himself, and. which was^ 
carried to him. This absurd accusation prevented not 
the king from referring to the same parliament the 
judgment of Damiens, who was condemned to the 
punishment of Ravaillac, by those who remaioed of 
the grand chamber. Several peers and princes of the 
blood voted. 

After the terrible execution of the criminal, perform- 
ed on the 28th of March 1757, the ministry, engaged 
in a. ruinous and fatal war, negociated with, the same 

L»a,i,.-,..„ClX)g[c 
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ofBcers of parliEuvant who gave in theii reugnatiooi; 
and the exiled weie recalled. 

This body, in consequence of haTiag been hnimli- 
ated by the court, had more authority £an ever. 

It sigoalised this authoritiy by an act abolishing the 
order of the Jesuits in France, and by depriving them 
of all their property (by act of 6lh of Augast, 17^), 
Nothing rendered it more dear to the nation. In this 
act it nas perfectly seconded by all the parliaments of 
the kingdom, and by all France. 

It united itself in fact vith these other parliaments, 
and pretended to make only one body with them, of 
which it was the principal member. At first they were 
all called claasea of parliament ; that of Paris was the 
first class; each class made remonstrances on the 
edicts, and would not register them. There were even 
some of these bodies who prosecuted the commandants 
of provinces, sent to them by the king to cause them 
to be registered. Some classes decreed arrests against 
these officers, and if these decrees bad been put into 
execution, a very strange effect would have resulted. 
It is on th& royal domains that the monev is obtained 
with which the expenses of justice are paid; so that the 
king would have paid from his own domains for 
sentences given by those who disobeyed him, against 
his principal officers, who had executed his orders. 

The most singular of these sentences passed against 
the commandants of the provinces, was that of the 
pat^ament of Toulouse against the duke of Fitzjames, 
Berwick, dated the 17th of December 1763. Itorders 
" That the said duke shall betaken, seized, and arrest- 
ed, in whatever part of the kingdom he maybe found;" 
that is to say, that the Tonlousean officers and bailiiTs 
might seize the body of the duke of Fitzjames, even in 
the king's chamber, or in his chapel at Versailles. 
The court long passed over this affront, and therefore 
provoked others. 

This extraordinary anarchy could not exist; the 
crown must either nave reassumed its authority, or 
the parliaments have prevailed. 

Id such critical junctures tKere was need of a chan- 
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cellor 8B bold as I'HApital ; and be was found, tt 
was necessary to change all the administration of 
joatice in the kingdom ; and it was changed. 

The king commenced by endeaTOuring to bring bacS 
tbe parliament from Paris; and he called a court of 
justice, which he held at Versailles, the 7th of Decem- 
ber 1 J 70, with the princes, peers, and great officers 
of the crown. He. there forbad them ever to coafce 
use of the terms unity, indivisibility, and claasea-^ 

To send to other parliaments other memorials than 
tbow specified by ordinances — 

To cease the service, unless in cases which these 
•ame ordinances have foreseen — 

To give in their resignation in a body — 
Ever to give a sentence which retards the registec- 
iogs. The whole under pain of dismissal. 

The parliament, after this solemn edict, still ceasing 
•ervice, the king sent them letters of command, which 
they disobeyed. Newlettersofcommandproducedfresb ' 
disobedience, nndl at length the monarch, driTen to the 
last extremity, as a last trud, at four o'clock in tbe morn- 
ing of the 20th of January 1771, sent them a troop of 
nusqneteers, who carried to each member a paper to 
sign. This paper contained merely an order to declare 
whether they would obey or refuse. Several wished 
to interpret the will of the king : the musqueteers told 
them that they had orders to avoid all comments, and 
that they must have a yea or no. 

Forty members signed this yes; the others declined. 
The affirmatives, coming to parliament with their com- 
rades the next day, demanded their pardon for having 
acceeded and signed no. All were exiled.* 

Justice was again administered by councillors of 
itnte and masters of requests, as it had been in 1753; 
but it was only by provision. An useful arrangement 
will soon be extracted from this chaos. 

The king then gave up to the wishes of the people, 

* It is hoponible to imafiu ft finar cauna of procHtding to 
ensuTF revoluUoD, seeing it wu evideot tbal tbe peopls went 
bearlilv with the parliamenti. The grand emipt of deapoUsm an 
dQcd the proxioule caiuea ofili awa deatraclioQ. — T. 
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who complained for ages of two grievaiuxa, of which 
the one was luiuous, the other at once shameful 
aod burdengome. The first was the too great coofioe* 
ment of the parliameut to Paris, which o^en caused 
(litizeDB an hundred and fifty leagues distant to exceed 
their income in expense. The second was the venality 
of places of judicature, a ?enality which introduced 
the heavy taxation of judges' fees. 

To reform these two abuses, six new parliamenla 
were instituted on the 23rd of February of the same 
year, under the title of superior councils, with an in- 
junction to render justice gratis. These councils were 
established (accoraing to alphabetical order) in ArrUt 
Blois, Chalons, Clermont, Lyons, and PoictierB ; others 
have since been added. 

Above all, a new parliament was to be formed at 
Paris, to be paid by the king, without the purchase 
of offices, or anything being exacted from the clients: 
this establishment was made the 13th of April 1771. 
The opprobrium of the venality with which Frauds I. 
and chancellor Duprat unhappily stained France, was 
washed out by Louis XV. and the cares of cbaucellor 
de Maupeon, the second of the name. They concluded 
with the reform of all the parliaments, and hoped to 
see the reform of jurisprudence also. They were de- 
ceived : nothing was reformed; and Louis XVI. wisely 
re-established the parliaments which Louis XV. had 
put down. The people saw their return with tran- 
sports of joy. 

PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND. 
Members of the parliament of England like to 
compare themselves to the andent Romans as much 
as they can.* It is not long since Mr. Shippen, in the 
bouse of commons, began his speech with Uiese words : 
" The majesty of the English people would be wounded." 
The singularity of the expreasion caused a great buret 
of laughter; but without being disconcerted, he re- 

• TbiauticlawM written towanfaths year ITll. 
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peated the same words with a firm voice; and all were 
terious. I cMrfess that I see nothing in common be- 
tween the majesty of the English and that of the Ro- I 
man people, and still less between their governments. \ 
l^ere is a senate in London, some members of which 
ane Buapected, though wrongly no doubt,f of selling 
their voices on occasion as was done at Rome; that is , 
all the resemblance. Besides, the two nations appear 
to me entirely different, both in good and evil. The 
horrible folly of reli^ous wars was never known i 
among the RornauB: this abominaton was reserved for 
devotees, preachers of humiUty and patience. Marins 
and Sylla, Pompey and Ctesar, Anthony and Augustus, 
never fought to decide whether the flamen should wear 
his shirt under his gown, or his gown underneath his 
■hirt, and whether the sacred fbwls which were taken for 
augnrs should eat and drink, or eat alone. Hie Eng- | 
liah formerly reciprocally hanged one another at thai 
auizes, and were destroyed in pitched battles for quar- 
rels of such a kind. The sects of episcopalians and ' 
preibyterians for a time turned uieir melancholy I 
heads. I imagine that auch a folly will never more 
happen to them ; they appear to me to become wise at I 
tiieir own expense, and I now see in them no wish to I 
cnt one another's throats for svllogisma. Who can | 
answer for men at all times ? There is a more esron- 
tial difference between Rome and England, which 
places all the advanto^ on the side of the latter; it is, 
that the fruit of the civil wars of Rome has been sla- : 
very, and that of the troubles of England liberty. 
The English nation is the only one on earth which 
either rules the power of kings by resisting them, and 
which by continued efforts has finally estabhshed this 
wise government, where the prince, all powerful tn 
doing good, has his hands tied from doing evil; where ' 
lords are great without insolence or vassals ; and where I 
thepeople divide the government without confusion. 
The houses of Lords and of Commons are the 

• No doubt— T. 
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arbiters of the Dation ; thK king is the umpire. This 
balance was wanting to the Romans ; the great and the 
multitude were always divided at Rome, unless there 
was a medium power which joined them. The senate 
of :Rome, which had the unjust and punishable pride 
of not wishing to divide anything with the plebiaus, 
kne^ no other secret to keep ttiem from the govera- 
fneattban always occupyine; them in foreign wars. It 
regarded the people as a ^rocious beast, whom they 
must let loose upon their neighbours, for fear it should 
devour its masters. Thus the greatest fault of the 
goTerament of the Romans made them conquerors ; it 
was because they were unhappy among themselves that 
they became the masters of the world until finally 
their divisions rendered them slBves. 

The government of England is not constituted for 
so great an eclat, nor for so fattd an end ; its aim is 
not the brilliant folly of making conquests, but to 
prevent its neuhbours from making them. This 
people is not jealous of its own liberty atone; it is also 
jealous of that of others. The English were exasp^ted 
against Louis XIV. solely because they beUeved him to 
be ambitious. 

Doubtless it has cost much to establish liberty in 
England; it is in seas of blood that they have drowsed 
the idol of despotic power ; but the EngUsh think not 
that they have bought their laws too dear. Other 
nations have not shed less blood than themselves, but 
-the blood that they have shed has only confirmed th^ 
servitude. 

"What becomes a revtdution in England, is but a. 
.sedition in other countries. A town takes arms to 
defend its privileges in Barbary or Turkey ; mercenary 
sddiers soon conquer it, hangmen punish it, and the 
rest of the nation kiss their chains. The French think 
that the government of this island is more stormy than 
the 3^ which surrounds it ; and that is true, but it ia 
only when the king begins the tempest, and would 
render himself master of the vessel of which he is but 
first pilot. The civil wars of France have been lon- 
VOL. V. ,» 
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get, more cmtl, and more fertile in crknes, thm those 
of England ; but of all tliese civil wars none has had a 
wise libern for its object.* In the detestable times of 
Charies IX. and Henry III. they contended only to 
know if they should be the slaves of the Guises; as to 
the last war of Paris, it deserves only to be hissed at. 
They seem to me like scholars who mutiny ^;wnst the 
})refect of a college, and who finish by being caned. 
Cardinal Retz, with much tnind and ill-emptoyed 
courage, rebelled without any object, was factum 
without a design, the chief of a party without an 
ariny, caballed for caballing'* sake, and seemed to 
make civil war for his pleasure. Tlte parliament of 
Paris knew not what he would do, nor what he would 
not; be raised troops by order and put them down 
again ; menaced and asked pardon ; he pot a price cm 
cardinal Mazarin's head, and afterwards went in cere- 
teony to compliment him. Our civil wars under 
Charles VI. were cruel; those of the League were 
abominable ; that of the Fronde was ridiculous. 

The greatest reproach in France to the Englisb, and 
■vith reason, is the punishment <tf Chiles I. — a mo- 
narch worthy of a better lot, who was treated by hii 
conquerors as he would have treated them, had he 
been fortunate. After all, regard on one side Charles I. 
Tanquished in battle-array, a prisoner, tried, con- 
demned in Westminster, and beheaded ; and on the 
other, the emperor Henry VII. poisoned by his cha{>- 
lain while receiving the sacrament — Henry III. aisaasi- 
nated by a monk — thirty meditated assaaaiiiatioBB 
against Henry IV. several of which were attempted, 
and the last finally de[^ving France of this great 
king;-— weigh these outtages, and judge.f 

* Thia ii almmt u trua UDce Iba rtvolutjmi u bofore it, or 

when Vollaire wrote, "" 
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J^eir Ii^uence jtpon the Body, and that of the Body 
upon them. 

Fray inform me, doctor — T Ao not mean a doctor of 
medicine, who really posiesses some degree of know- 
ledge, who bas long examined the ainuosities of tb$ 
brain, who has Jnveatigated whether there is a circu- 
lating flnid in the nerves, who has repeatedly and 
assiauously dissected the human matciz in vain, to 
discover lomething of the formation of thinking bdngi, 
and who, in short, knows all of our machine that can 
be known; alas! 1 mean a very different person, a 
doctor of theology; — I adjure you, by that reasoa at 
the very name of which you shudder, tell me why it is, 
that in consequence of your young and handpome 
housekeeper saying a few loving words, and giving 
herself a feiv cft^uettiBii airs, your blood becomes in- 
stantly agitated, and your whole frame thrown into 
a tumult of desire, which speedily leads to pleasurea, 
of which neither herself nor you can explain the 
cause, but which terminate with the introduction into 
the world of a thinking being encrusted all over 
with original sin. Inform me, 1 entreat you, bow the 
action tends to, or is connected with the result? 
Tou may read and re-read Sanchez and Thomas 
Aquinas, and Scot and Bouaventure, but you will 
never in consequence know an iota the more of that 
incomprehensible mechanism by which the eternal ar- 
chitect directs your ideas and your actions, and ori^ 
nates the little bastard of a priest predestined to dam- 
nation from all eternity. 

On the following morning, when taking your cho- 
colate, your memory retraces the image of- pleasure 
which you experienced the evening before, and the 
scene and rapture ar« repeated. Have you any idea, 
my great automaton friend, what this same memory, 
whidi you possess in common with every species of 
animals, really is? Do you know what fibres rec^ 
your ideas, and paint in your briun the joys of th? 
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evening, by a continuoua sentiment, a consciousness, a 
personal identity which slept with you and awoke with 
you? The doctor replies, in the language of Thomas 
Aquinas, that all this is the work of Hs vegetative abul, 
his sensitive soul, and his intellectual soul, all three of 
which compose a soul which, although without exten- 
sion itself, evidently acts on a body possessed of 
extension in course. 

' I perceive, by his embarrassed manner, that he has 
been stammering out words without a single idea; and 
I at length say to him, If you feel, doctor, that, how- 
ever reluctantly, you must in your own mind adout 
that you do not know what a soul is, and that yon 
have been talking all your life without any distinct 
meaning, why not acknowledge it like an honest man? 
Why do you not conclude the same as must be con- 
cluded from the physical premotion of doctor Boura- 
sier, and from certain passages of Malebranche, and, 
above alf, from the acute and judicious Locke, so far 
superior to Malebranche, — why do you nol,I Eay,con- 
• clude that your soul is a faculty which God has 
bestowed upon you without disclosing to you the 
secret of his process, as he has bestowed on you various 
others? Be assured, that many men of deep reflection 
maintain that, properly speaking, the unknown power 
of the divine artificer, and his unknown laws, alone 
perform everything in us; and that, to speak more cor- 
rectly still, we shall never know in fact anything at all 
about the matter. 

■ The doctor at this becomes agitated and irritated ; 
Ihe blood rushes into his face ; if he had been stronger 
than myself, and had not been restrained by a sense 
of decency, he would certainly have struck me. His 
■heart swells; the systole and diastole are interrupted 
in their regular operation; his brain is compressed; 
and he falls down in a fit of apoplexy. What connec- 
tion could there be between this blood, and heart, and 
brain, and an old opinion of the doctor contrary to my 
c^n ? Does a pure intellectual spirit fall into syncope 
when another is of a different opinion ? I have uttered 
certfdn sounds; he has uttered certain 90unds;'abd 
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behold ! he falls down in apoplexy — he. drops dovn 
dead! 

I am sitting; at table, " prima meiisis," in the first of 
the month, myself and m^ soul, at the Sorboane, with 
five or six doctors, " socii sorbonnici," fellows of the 
institution. We are served with bad and adulterated 
wine: at first our souls are derated and maddened; 
half an hour afterwards our souls are stupified, and as 
it were annihilated; and on the ensuing morning these 
sanie worthy doctors issue a grand decree, deciding 
that the soul, although occupying no plue, let it be 
remembered, and absolutely immaterial, — is lodged in 
the " corpus callosum" of the brain, in order to pay 
their court to surgeon La Peyronie, 

A guest is sittiag at table full of conversation and 
gaiety. A letter is brought him that overwhelms hin 
with astoaishment, grief, and apprehension. Instantly 
the muscles of his abdomen contract and relax with 
extraordinaiy violence, the peristaltic motion of the 
iatestines is augmented, the sphincter of the rectum 
is opened by the convulsions which agitate his frame, 
and the unfortunate gentleman, instead of finishing his 
dinner in comfort, produces a copious evacuation. 
Tell me then what secret connection nature has esta- 
blished between an idea and a water-closet. 

Of all those persona who have undergone the 
operadon of trepanning, a great proportion always 
remain imbecile. Of course therefore the thinking 
fibres of their brain have been injured; but where are 
these thinking fibres ? Oh Sanchez! Oh masters de 
Grillandis, Tamponet, Riballier! Oh Cog^-Pecus, se* 
cond regent and rector of the university, do give me a 
clear, decisive, and satisfactory explanation of all thisj 
if yon possitdy can ! 

While I was writing this ardcle at mount Krapak 
for my own private improvement, a bcok was brought 
to me called "The Medicine of the Mind," by doctor 
Camus, professor of medicine in the university of 
Paris. I was in hopes of finding in this book a solu- 
tion of all my difficulties. But what was it that I 
Ibund in fact: Just nothing at all, Ah! master Ca- 
.„„„.-,• Google 
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mus, you have not displayed mucli mind in preparing 
your Medicine of the Mind. This person stTongly re- 
commends the blood of an ass; drawn from behind the 
ear, as a specific against madness. " The virtue of 
the biood of an ass." he says, " re-establishes the soul 
in its functions." He maintains also, that madmen ai'e 
cund by giving them the itch. He asserts likewise, that 
in order to gain or strengthen a memory, the meat of 
capons, leverets, and larks, is of eminent service, and 
that onions and butter ought to be avoided above all 
things. This was printed in 1769 with. the king's ap- 
probation and privilege ; and there really were people 
who consigned their health to the keepmg of master 
Camus, professor of medicine! Why was he not made 
first physician to the king? 

Poor puppets of the Eternal Artificer, who know 
neither why nor how an invisible hand moves all the 
springs of our machine, and at length packs ua away 
in our wooden box! We constantly see more and more 
reason for repeating, with Aristotle, " All is occult, all 
is secret," ■ 

PAUL. 

SECTION I. 

Quations concerning PaoL 
Was Paul a Roman citizen, as he boasted? If he 
was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, Tarsus was not a 
Roman colony until an hundred years after his death; 
upon this point all antiquaries are agreed. If he be- 
longed to the little town or village of Gescata, as St. 
Jerome believed, this town was in Galilee, and certainly 
the Galileans were not Roman citizens. - 

Is it true, that St. Paul entered into the risingaociety 
of Christians, who at that time were demi-jewa, only 
because Gamaliel, whose disciple he was, refused bim 
his daughter in marriage ? It appears that this accn- 
satioQ is to be fsund exclusively in the Acts of the 
Apostles, which are received by th« ElMonites, and 
refuted by the bishop Epiphanius in his thirtisdi 
bapter. , [ 
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■ U it true, that St, Thecia sought St. Paulinthe dis- 
guise of a man, and are the acts of Sl Thecla admii»i- 
ble? Tertullian, in the thirteenth chapter of his book 
on Baptism, maintains that this history was composed 
by a priest attached to Paul. Jerome and Cyprian, 
in refuting the story of the lion baptized by St. The- 
cla, affinn the genuineness of these acts, in which we 
find that singular portrait of St. Paul, which we have 
already recorded. " He was fet, short, and broad 
shouldered ; his dark eyebrows united across his aqui- 
line nose ; his legs were crooked, bis head bald, and 
he was full of the grace of the Lord." This is pretty 
neariy his portrait in the Philopatris of Lucian, with 
the exception of the 'grace of God,' with which 
Lucian unfortunately had no acquaintance. 

Is Paul to be reprehended for his reproof of the 
judaising of St. Peter, who himself judaised for eight 
days together in the temple'of Jerusalem ? 

When Paul was traduced before the governor of 
Jtidea, for having introduced strangers into the tem- 
ples, was it proper for him to say to the governor, that 
he was prosecuted on account of his' teaching the 
resurrection of the dead, whilst of the resurrection of 
the dead nothing was said at all ?" 
, Did Paul do right in circumcising his disciple 
Timothy, after having written to the Galatians, that " If 
they circumcised, Jesus would cot avail them?" 

Was it well to write to the Corinthians, chap. ix. 
" Have we not power to eat and drink at yonr ex- 
pence? Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, &c.?" Was it proper to write in his second epistle 
to the Corinthians, that he will pardon none of them, 
neither those who have sinned not others? What 
should we think at present of a man who pretended to 
live at our expense, himself and his wife; and to 
judge and to punish us, confounding the innocent 
with the guilty? 

What are we to understand by the ascension of Paul 
into the third heaven 1 — what ii the third heaven? 

■ Acts, chap. ssiv. 
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Which ii Ae most probaWe (humanly Bpealdng)— 
did St. Paul become a christian in consequence of 
bdsg thrown from a horse by the appearance of a 
gTea.t li^ht at noon day, from which a celestial voice 
exclaimed — " Saul, Saul, why peraecubeet thou me ?" 
Or was it in consequence of being irritated gainst 
the pbarisees, either by the refusal of Gamaliel to 
give him his daughter, or by some other cause ? 

In all other history, the refused of Gamaliel would 
appear more probable than the celestial voice ; especi- 
ally if, moreover, we were not obliged to believe in this 
miracle. 

I only ask these questions in order to be instructed ) 
and I request all those who are willing to instruct me 
to speak reasonably. 

SECTION II. 

The Epistles of St. Paul are so sublime, it is often 
ifficult to understand them. 

Many young bachelors demand the precise significar 
tion of the. following words : — " Every man praying or 
propfaecying, having his covered head, disbonoufeth his 
lead."" 

What does he mean by the words — " I have learoed 
ttom the Lord, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in 
which he was betrayed, took bread ?"t 

How could he learn anything from that Jesus Christ 
to whom he had never spoken, and to whom he had 
been a most cruel enemy, without ever having seen 
him? Was it by inspiration, or by tbe recital of the 
apostles; or did he leara it when the celestial light 
caused bim to fall from his horse? He does not inform 
as on this point. 

The following again: — " The woman shall be rared 
ID childbearing."t 

This is certainly to encourage population; — it ^>' 
pears not that St. Paul founded convents. 

He apeaka of seducing apirits and doctimea of 
devils ; of those whose consci^ices are seued as villi 

•ICM-.ii.* ttt>'d.v.S3. - J-HmoUiyu. 
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a red-hot iron, who forbid to marry, and command to 
abstain from meats.* 

This is very strong. It appears tbat he abjured 
monks, nuns, and fast-days. Explain this contradic- 
tidn ; debver me from this cniel embarrassment. 

What is to be said of the passage in which he recom- 
mends the bishops to have one wife? — " Unius usoris 

This is ^sitive. He permits the bishops to hare 
but one wife, whilst the Jewish pontiffs might have 

He says unequiyocally, tbat the last judgment wifl 
happen during his own time, that Jesus will descend 
from on high, as described by St. Luke, and that St. 
Paul and the righteous inhabitants of Thessalonica 
will be caught up to him in the air, &c.l 

Has this occurred; or is it an allegory, a figure? 
Didheactuallybelievcthathe should make this journey, 
or that he had been caught iip into the third uEaven * 
Which is the third heaven? How will he ascend into 
the air? Has he been there ? 

" That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the father 
of glory, may give you the spirit of wisdom."^ 

Is this acknowledging Jesus to be the same God as 
the Father ? 

He has manifested his power over Jesus, " when he 
raised him from the dead, and set bim at his own right 
hand.'1| 

Does this constitute the divinity of Jesus? 

" Thou raadest him (Jesus) a little lower than angels; 
thou crownedst him with glory."!! 

If he is inferior to angels — is he God? 

" For if by one man's offence death reigned, much 
more ibey who receive of the abundance of grace, and 
of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one 
Jesus Christ,"*" 

• Timcrtby.iv, H Eph«.i.«), 

t Ibid.iii.aDdTituiii. 9 HebTewa,ii. T. 

flTb^al.iv. •• Romaoi, V. 12, 
Ephea, i. 17. 



Almost man and nerer God, ezc^ iQ a ungle pas' 
■age contested by Erasmus, Orotius, Le Clerc, &c. 

" Childrea of God, aad joint h^rs with Jesua 
Christ.'" 

Is not this conatftDtly regarding Jesus as one of us, 
although snperior by the grace of God? 

" To God, alone wise, honour and glory, thnrai^ 
Jesus Christ." 

How are we to understand these passages literally, 
without fearing to offend Jesus Christ; or, in a more 
extended sense, without the risk of offending God th« 
Father? 

There are many mote passages of this kind, which 
exercise the sagacity of ue learned. The commenta- 
tors differ, ana we pretend not to Mssess any light 
which can remove the obscurity. We submit with 
heart and mouth to the decision of the church. 

We have also taken some trouble to penetrate into 
iuS ineaniug of. the following p<a2£age£>~- 

" For circumcision verily profitedi, if thou keepest 
the law ; but if thou be a breaker of the law, tby cirr 
cnmcision is made uncircumcision."t 

" Now we know, that whatever the law saitL, itsaith 
to tiiem who are under the law ; that any mouth may 
be stopped, and all the world may become guilty before 
God. Therefore by the deeds of the law shall oo flesh 

be justified; for by the law is the knowledge of sin 

Seeing that it is one God which shall justify the cir- 
cumcision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith. 
Do we then make void the law, through faith ? God 
forbid; yea, we establish the law. "J 

" For if Abraham was justified by his works, he hath 
libtieot to glory ; but not before God."^ 

y/e fear that even the ingenuous and profound Dom 
Calmet himself gives us not upon these somewhat ob- 
scure passages a light which dissipates all our dark- 
ness. It is without doubt our own fault that we da 
not understand the commentators, and are deprived of 
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that complete conception of the text, whtch is given 
only to privileged booU, As soon however as an expla- 
nation shatl come from the chair of truth, we shall com- 
[vdiend the whole perfectly. 

SECTION III. 

Let ua add this little Bupplement to the article Paul. 
It is better to edity ourselves with the Epistles of thii 
aposde, than to -weaken our piety by calnmniating; the 
times and persons for which they were writlen. The 
learned search in vain for the year and the day in 
which St Paul assisted to atone St. Stephen, and to 
^luard the roaBtles of his executioners. 

Tbey dispute on the year in which he was thrown 
from bis horge by a miraculons lig^t at noon-day, 
and on die epoch of his being borne away into the 
liitrd bearen. 

They can agree neither upon the year in which he 
was conducted to Rome, nor that in which he died. 

Tbey are uoacquainted with the date of any of his 
letters. 

Saint Jerome, in his commenta^ on the Epistle to 
Philemon sayB, that Paul might signify the emboochnre 
of a flute. 

The letters of St. Paal to Seneca, and from Seneca 
to Paul, were accounted as auUientic in the primitive 
ages of the church, as all the rest of the Christian 
wricings. St.- Jenune asserts their authenticity, and 
<juotes passages frcnn these letters in his catalogue. 
St. Aagnstin doubts tbem not in his 153d letter to 
MaoedoniuB.' We have thirty letters of these two 
great men, Paul and Seneca, who, it is pretended, 
were linked together by a stoict friendslup in the court 
of Nero. The Bevenlb letter from Paul to Seneca is 
very carious. He tells him, that the Jews and the 
christians were often burnt as incendiaries at Rome. 
Christiani et Jndtei tanquam machinatores incendS 
sup^do a&ei solent. It is in fact prob^e, that the 
-Jews md the Christians, whose mutual enmity was 

• BenedicUoe Edition, mai in " Tha City of God," book vi. 
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extremely violent, reciprocally accased each other of ^ 
Betting the city on fiie; and that the sconi and hiHTOC 
felt towards the Jews, with whom the christians were 
usually confounded, rendered them equally the objects ' 
of public suspicion and vengeance. 

We are obliged to acknowledge, that the epistolary . 
conespondence of Seneca and Paul is in a lidiculous J 
and barbarous Latin; that the subjects of these letters i 
aie as inconsistent as the style ; and that at present 
they are regarded as forgeries. But then may we f 
venture to contradict the testimony of St. Jerome and | 
St. Augustin? If writings, attested by them, are DO' | 
thing but vile Impostures, how shall we be certain of the I 
authenticity of others more respectable? Such is the . 
important objection of many learned personages. If we 
are unworthily deceived, say thev, in relation to the ' 
Letters of Paul and Seneca on the Apostolical Insti- > 
tut«B, and the Acts of St. Peter, why may we not be 
equally imposed upon by the Acts of the Apostles? I 
ITie decision of the church and faith are unequivocal j 
answers to all these researches of science and sug^es- c 
tions of the understanding. I 

It is not known upon what foundation Abdias, first 
bishop of Babylon, says, in his History of the Apostles, j 
that St. Paul caused St. James the Less to be stoned , 
by the people. Before he was converted however, be 
might as readily ^rsecute St. James as SL Ste[^. I 
He was certainly very violent, because It is said ia the I 
Acts of the Apostles, that he " breathed threateungi . 
and slaughter." Abdias has also taken care to Qb- i 
serve, that the mover of the sedition in which St ' 
James was so cruelly treated, watf the same Paul whom 
God had since called to the apostleship. 

This book, attributed to Abdias, is notadmitted into 
the canon ; but Julius Africanus, who has truislated it 
into Latin, believes it to be authentic. Since howerer 
the church has not admitted it, we must not aduut iC- . 
Let us content ourselves with adoring Providence, tnd ' 
wishing that all persecutors were transfonned iato.dui- 
ritable and compasuonate apostles. 
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PERSECUTION. 



I WILL utft call DLoclesian k persecutor, for be pro- 
tected the chriBtians for eighteen years; and if, duting 
. lus latter days, he did not save them from the resent- 
. ment of Gaienus, he only furnished the example of a 
prince seduced, like many others, by intrigue xad 
cabal, into a conduct unworthy of his character, 

I will still less give the name of persecutor to Trajan 
or Antoninus. I should regard myself as uttering 1^- 
phemy. 

What is a persecutor? He whose wounded pride 
and fanaticism irritate princes and magistrates into 
fury against innocent men, whose only crime is that of 
being of a different opinion. Impudentman! thou hast 
worshipped God; thou hast preached and practised 
virtue ; thou hast served and assisted man ; thou hast 

Erotected the orphan, hast succoured the poor; thou 
ast changed deserts, in which slares dragged on a 
miserable existence, into fertile districts peopled vith 
happy families; but I have discovered that thou de- 
spisest me, and hast never read my controversial work. 

. 1 will therefore seek the confessor of the prime minis- 
ter, or the magistrate: I will show them, with out- 
stretched neck and twisted mouth, that thou hold est 
an erroneoua opinion in relation to the cells in which 
the septui^int was studied ; that thou hast even spoken 
disrespectmlly for these ten years past of Tobit's dog, 
which thou assertest to have been a spaniel, whilst I 
maintain that it was a greyhound. I will denounce 
thee as the enemy of God and man I Such is the lan- 
guage of the persecutor ; and if these words do not 

. precisely issue from his Ups, they are engraven on his 
hMrtwilh the graver of fanaticism steq>ed in the gall of 
enry. 

It was thus that the Jesuit le Tellier dared to per- 

. secute cardinal de Noailles, and that Juiieu persecuted 
Bayle. 

When the persecution of the protestanta commenced 
in France, it was not Francis I. nor Henry II. nor Fran- 
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CIS II. who sought out these unfortunate people, who 
hardened themselves against them vith reflective bitter- 
nesa, andnho delivered them to the flames in the spirit of 
vengeance. Francis I. was too much engaged with the 
ducheseD'Etampes; Henry II. with his ancient Diana, 
and Francis II. was too much a child. Who then com- 
mmced these persecutions? Jealous priests, who en- 
listed in their service the prejudices of magistrates and 
the policy of ministers. 

If these monarcbs had not been deceived, if they had 
foreseen that these perseculions would [»oduce half a 
centur; of civil war, and that the two parts of the natioa 
would mutually exterminate each other, they would 
have extinguished with their tears the first piles which 
they allowed to be lighted. 

Oh God of mercy! If any man can resemble that 
raali^ant being who is described as actually em- 
ployed in the destruction of thy works, is it not the 
p«rseontor? 

PETER (SAINT). 

Wht have the successors of St. Peter possessed lo 
much power in the west and none in the eastt This is 
ju«t the same as to ask why the bishops of Wurtzbuvg 
and Saltzburg obtained for themselves regal pren^a- 
tives in a period of anarchy, while the Greek bishops 
always remained subjects. Tiroe, opportunity, toe 
as^ition of some, and the weakness of others, have 
done and will do everything in the world. We alw^r^ 
except what relates to religion. 

To this anarchy must be added opinioa ; and o{hiuod 
is the (jueen of mankind. Not thiU, in fact, they have 
any very clear utd definite opinion of their own, bat 
words answer the same end with them. 

" I will give unto thee the keys of the kmgdom of 
heaven." The zealous partiians of die biih<^ of 
Rome contended, about the eleventh century, that 
whoever gives the greater gives the less; that heavoi 
■urrounded the eanh ; and that as Peter h^ the keys 
of the container he had also the keys of what wn ooa- 
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t^ed. If by heaven we nndersUuid all the start and 
planets, it is erident, according to Tomaiiua, that the 
keys g;iven to Simon Baijonas, suraanied Peter, were an 
universal passiport. If we nnderetand by heaven the 
clouds, the atmosphere, the ether, and the space in 
which the planets revolve, no smith in the worid, aa 
MeuTsius observes, could ever make a key for aaGh 
gates as these. Railleries however are not reasons. 

Keys in Palestine were wooden latches with strings 
to them. Jestts says to Barjonas, " Wfaat»oe*er Aotr 
shalt bind on earth shall be bonnd in heaven." The 
pope's clei^ concluded from these words, that the 
popes had received authority to bind and nnbiad the 
people's oath of fidelity to their kings, and to dispose 
of kingdoms at their pleasure. This certainly was cm- 
cltiding magnificently. The Commons in the States 
Oeoeral of France, in 1302, say in their memorial to 
the king that " Boniface VIII. was a b — for believing 
that GckI bound and imprisoned in heaven what Boni- 
face bouAd on earth." A famous German Lutheran 
(the great Melancthon) couM not endure the idea of 
Jesus having said to Simon Barjonas, Ce[^a or Cephas, 
" Thon art Peter, and npon this rock" will I build my 
assembly, my cfanrch." He could not concave d>at 
God would use such a play of words, and that the 
power of the pope coald have been established upon a 
pnn. Such a doubt however can be indulged only 
by a protestant. 

Peter has been considered as having been bishop of 
Rome; but it is well known that in &e apostolic age, 
and lon^ after, there was no particular and appropriate 
bishopric. The society of <^ristisns did not assume a 
regnlar form until about the middle of the second cen- 
tary. It may be true that Peter went to Rome, and 
even that he was crucified with his head downwards, 
although that was not the usual mode of crucifixion; 
bnt we have no proof whatever of all this. We have a. 
letter under his name, in which he says that he is at 

* PUrit in Liliu aigiiifies a rock, beaidei beiog > proper 
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Babylon: acute and shrewd ctmoniato have contended 
tiiat by Babylon we ought to understand Rome; and 
upon the same principle, if he had dated at Rome, we ■ 
liiight bave concluded that the letter had been written 
at Babylon. Men have long been in the habit of 
drawing such reasonable and judicious inferences as 
these ; and it is in this manner that the world has been 
governed. 

There was once a clergyman who, after havii^ been 
made to pay extortionately for a benefice at Rome, an 
offence known by the name of simony, happened to be 
asked some time afterwards, whether he thonghtSimon 
l*eter had ever been in that city? He replied, " 1 do not 
think that Peter was ever there, but I am sure Simon 
was." 

With respect to the personail character and behaviour 
of St. Peter, it must be acknowledged that Paul is not 
die only one who was scandalized at his conduct.' He 
was often "withstood to the &ce," as well as his suc- 
cessors, St. Paul vehemently reproached him with 
eating forbidden meats, that is pork, blood pudding, 
hare, eels, the ixion, and the griffin; Peter vindicated 
himself by saying, that he had seen heaven opened 
id)Out the sixth hour, and as it were a great sheet 
descending from the four corners of it, which was filled 
with creeping ^in^, quadrupeds, and birds, while the 
voice of an ang^l called out to him, saying, " Kill and 
eat." This, says Woolston, seems to bave been the 
same voice which has called oiit to so many pontifb 
since, " Kill everything; eat up the substance of the 
people." But this reproach is much too strong, 

Casaubon cannot by any means bring himself to ap- 
prove the manner in which St Peter treated Ananias 
and Sapphira his wife. " By what right," says Casatl- 
bon, " did a Jew slave of the Romans order or permit, 
that all those who believed in Jesus should sell their in- 
heritance, and lay down the price paid for it at hts 
feet?" if an anbaptist at London was to order all the 
money belonging to his brethren to be brought and 
laid at bis feet, would he not be apprehended as a se- 
ditions seducer, as a thief who would certably be hanged 
■ - -Xouslc 
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.fU^Tybiirn? Was itnOtabomiuAble t« lull Aiiaiiiaa,be-' 
cause, afler having Bold his property ukl delivered 
fiver the bulk of the produce to Pet^, he had retained 
for himaelf and hia wife b few crowns for any oaqe of 
necessity, without mentioniag it ? Scarcely, moreoveri 
iias Ananias expired, before his wife arrires. Petw* 
instead of warning her charitably that he bad just de- 
stroyed her husband by apoplexy for baving kept back 
a few oboli, and cautioning her therefore to look well 
to herself, leads her as it were intentionally into the 
snare. He asks her if her husband has given all hi« 
fnoney to the saints; the poor woman replies in the 
a£BnnaUTe, and dies instantly. This ia certainly ra- 
ther severe. 

Corringiua asks, why Peter, who thus killed the per- 
fotis tfaia bad given bun alms and ^owed him kwd- 
iiess, did. not rather go and destroy all the learned 
doctors who had brought Jesus Christ to thecrosa, aad 
vho more than once brought a scourging on himself 7 
" Oh Peter !" says Corrin'gius, " yon put to death two 
christians who bestowed ahns on you, and at the same 
time suffer those to Uve who crucified your God !" 

lu the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. we bad 
au advocate -general of the parliament of Provence, a 
man of quality, called d'Oraison de Torame, who, in a 
book respecting the church militant, dedicated to 
Henry IV,, has appropriated a whole chapter to tlie 
sentences pronounced by St. Peter in criminal causeg. 
He says, that the sentence pronounced by Peter oo 
Ananias and Sapphira was executed by Ood himself 
"in the very terms and forms of spiritual jurisdiction. 
His whole book is in the same strain ; but Corringius, 
as we perceive, is of a difierent opioion from that of our 
sagacious and liberal proviucial advocate. It is pretty 
evident, that Corringius was not in the country of tb« 
inquisiUon when be published his bold remark*. 

Erasmus, in relation to St. Peter, remarked a some • 

what curious circumstance, which is, that the chief of 

the christian religion began his apoitleship with deny- 

iog Jesut Chdstf and that the first pontiff of the Jews 

t3 ■ 
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ComraeDced lus miniBtry by making & golden calf tnA 

worsbipping' it. 

Hovever that may be, Peter is described aa a 
poot man instnicting the poor. He resembles those 
founders of orders who lived in indigence, and vIuMe 
successors have become great lords and even princes. 

The pope, the successor of Peter, has somettmeB 
gained and sometimes lost ; but there are still about 
fifty millions of persons in the world submitting hi 
many points to his laws, besides his own iaimediafe 
suUectfl, 

To 6btun a master three or four hundred leagnes 
from home : to suspend your own o[nnion and wait for 
what he puts forth aa his ; not to dare to give a final 
decision on a cause relating to certain of our fellow 
citizens, but through commissionera appointed by this 
stranger; not to dare to take possession of certain 
fields and vineyards granted by our own sover^gn, 
without paying a considerable sum to this foreign 
master ; to violate the laws of our country, whidi pro- 
hibit a man's marriage with liis niece, and many ber 
legitimately by giving this foreign master a sum still 
more considerable than the former one ; not to dare to 
cultivate one's field on the day this stran^r isinclineil 
to celebrate the memory of some unknown peraoti whom 
he has chosen to introduce into heaven by his own sde 
authority ; — such are a part only of the conveniences and 
Comforts of admitting the jurisdiction of a pope: such^ 
if we may believe Marsais, are the liberties of the Gal- 
ilean church. 

There are some other nadons that carry their sttb« 
mission fiirther. We have, in our own time, actually 
known a sovereign request permission of the poi>e to try 
in his own courts certain monks accused of parridde, and 
able neither to obtain this permission nor to venture od 
auch trial without it ! 

It is well known that formerly the power of tbs 
popes extended further. Tlieywerefarabore tfaagods 
of antiquity; for the latter were merely suppond to 
dispose of emfuies, but du popes disposed or them m 

11. ■ ■ ... 
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iStuiUini* BOjB, that ire may panlon thoie who en- 
tertain doubts of the divinity and infallibility of the 
pope, when we Teflect— 

That forty schisms have profaned the chair of St. 
Peter, twentr-KTen of which have heen marked by 
blood- 
That Stepfaea VII., the son of a prteat, diHinten«d 
the corpse of Fonnosus bia predecessor, and had the 
bead of it cut off— . 

That Sergins ill., conTicted of assassinations, had a 
son by Marozia, who inherited the popedom — 

That John X., the paramour of Theodora, was 
strangled in her bed— 

That John XL, son of Serg^us III., was known only 

by his gross intemperance 

That John XH. was assassinated in tbe apartments 
of his miBtress- 

That Benedict IX. both boufht and sold the pontifi- 
cate — 

That Gregory VII. was the author of fire hundred 
years of dvil war, carried on by his successors — 

That finally, among so many ambitious, sanguinary, 
and debauched popes, there was an Alexander Vj. 
f^oie name is pronounced with the same horror aa 
these of Nero and Cahgula. 

It is, we are told, a proof of the divinity of their 
character, that it has subsisted in connection with 80 
many crimes ; but accordin|i; to this, if the caliphs had 
displayed still more atrocious and abominable con- 
duct, they would hare been still more divine. This 
argiiment, inferring their divinity from their wicked- 
ness, is urged by Dermiua. He has been properly 
aaswHsd ; but the best reply is to be found in the 
mitigated aatfaority which the Inshops of Rome at pre- 
set exercise with discretion; in tne long possession 
which the emperors permit them to enjoy, because in' 
fact they ara unable to deprive them of it ; and in the 
system of tbe balance of power, which is vratched widl 
jealousy by every court in Europe. 

It has been contended, and very lately, that diara 
«1« only two natioos which could invtue Ito', 
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«nnfa Rome, l^eie are the Turki aad Runiass; kot 
tbey are neceuarily eanniei ; and besides, I eaMtOt 
dietinctty anticipate misfortune* so distaat. 



PETER THE GREAT AND J. J. ROUSSEAU. 

" The czar Peter .... bad not tiue genius — tbat 

Ifbicb creates and makee all of nothing. Some things 

. vbich he. did were good: the greater part were mis- 

J laced. He ttw that his people were barbarous; be 
as not seen that they were not prepared for polishing; 
be woiild civiliae thetn when tbev only wanted training. 
He wished at once to make Germans and EnglUi 
when he should hi^ve cobmenced by .making RusBians. 
He prevented his subjects from becoming what they 
migbt be, by persuading them that they were what 
they are not. It is thus that a French preceptoi forms ' 
bis pupil to shine for a intoment in his childhood, and 
never afterwards to be anything. The empire of 
Kuesia would subjugate Europe, and will be subjugated 
itself. The Tartars, its sulgeclft or neigfabonr.a) wiU 
become its masters and ours. This revolution appears 
to me unavoidable: all the kings of Europe labour 
togetbw to accelerate it."" (Contrat Social, livre ii. 

• To judge of » prince, we must transport ourselves back to the 
tiiDC in which he lived. If Rousseau, bv saying that Peler I. had 
not true genius, means, that this prinoe has not crested principla 
of (egialation sad pablioadminiBtration — ptiiiciplestlien ■twotulel; 
ullLoown in Europe, luch a reproach does not tarnish his glorv. 
The czar «aw that his soldierv were without discipline, and he 
gave thern tliat of ttiB moel warlike nalions of Europe. Hia peo- 
ple wore i|;iionnl of nsvigstion, and in a few veara he oMMod ft 
J«Diidable fleel. For Qonmaerce, he adopted the pniickple«cif |he 
people who then pused for the most enligtilened in Europe. He 
felt that the Russians only dilfered from o(her Europeaot from 
three causes! tbe first was the excessive power of superatitioo 
D*«rlhflir minds, and the inflnanoe of priesM over (he (rofenimeBl 
«>d tubjoota. TheenraUaokedsuperUitiAna) ila«Hiroe,b^ Ja- 
■trojring the manktby Iheeentieat method, that of not pernnUioK 
the TOWS nniil an age in wbich every man nho had ao (DclinalioM 
(D lake them whIo acerlainir en u*ele« eHina. 
.. tte Madned f«i«M* ntjvct (0 Ih* Im, wd left Ifce* m»1]MW 
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chap, Tiii.) These 'vords are extracted from a pam- 
I^ilet en^tled the " Gontrat Social," or unsocial, of tbe 
very unsociable Jean Jacques Rousseau. It is not as- 
toniahin^, that having performed miraclefi at Venice he 
should prophecy on Moscow ; but as he well knows that 
the good time of miracles and prophecies has passed 
airay, he ou^ht to believe, that his prediction against 
Russia is not so in&llible as it appeared to bim in his 
first fit of divination. It is pleasant to announce the fall 
of great empires ; it consoles us for our littleness. It 



order. nnicK \be tgnonaoa of ou 
to ecclesiastical power. 

The Becond cbum vrhich ivu oppo«ed to the ciTiliiation of 
IbiMia, wu the alouMl general ilavary at the peaaanti, wheIhA 
artieana or Tarmen. Peter dared not immediately d«troy wrvi- 
tude; but be prepared for its deilrnction, by Ginning an army 
wbicb rendered him indepeadenl of proprietan or landi, and put 
him in a atate to Tear Ihem no longer t and by creating in bis new 
opitaliby means orrorei^nen invited into hia empire, a trading 
uid indnstrioui pet^le enioyiof civil liberty. 

The third cause of tbe barbafily of the Rusaians wai ignorance. 
He fell Ihal he couldonly render his nation powerful by enliaht- 
enine it. and this was the principal object of bis laboura. Itia 
n ibis that he baa shown a tme genius: 



tufficienlly astonished at seeing Rousseau reproach bim with n 
Conlinine bimielf (o trainina his nstioo | and it musl be confesse 
that the Russian who in 1700 perceived the influe 



ledge onthe polilical state of empires, and could disoover ihaltbe 
{CToateal good he coulddo lo men was to anbslitule juil ideaa for 
Uie prejudices which governed them, had more genius than tha 
OenevFse who in 1T50 wished to prove to us the great advantage* 
of ignorance. 

When Peter monnted the throne, Russia was neariy in the sama 
(tnle u France, GiermaDy, and England in the eleventh century. 
The Russians, so far as the views of Peter have been followed, 
have made, in eighty years, mors progress than we did in {bur 
oealuriea. Is not this a proof that these views were not those of aa 
ordiiiary tnaa } 

Aa to the prophecy DD the future concgnestB of the Tartars, Roua- 
aeau should have observed, thai barbarians have never conquereil 
civilised people, except when these latter have neglected tactica t 
and that the former have always been too few to vanquish great 
naliona which have armies, llien is a wide diSerence between 
dethroning a despot t puling yourself in his plaoe, imposing a tri- 
bute on bimafter having conquered him, and subjugating apeople. 
The Romans conqnered Gaul and Spain : tha chiefs ofthe Ontha 
Dsmiedtbem, 
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will be a fee gain for philoKipIiy, vhen We shall con- 
atantly behold the NogM> Tartars, vho can, I beliere, 
bring twelve thouaaDd men into tite field, comra^ to 
•^JDgate Ruisia, Germany, It«ly, and France, But I 
latter rayself, that Uk emperor of China, will not suffer 
it; he has already acceded to perpetual peace, and 
as he has no more jesuits abont Mm, he will not troabie 
Europe. Jean Jacquee, who possesses, as he himself 
Mierei, tme ^nins, lindi that Peter the Great had it 

BOt 

A Russian Lord, a man of much wit, who sometimes 
amnses himself with reading pamphlets, while reading- 
this, remembered some lines of Moli^re, implying, that 
three miserable authors took it into their heads, that it 
WM only necessary to be printed and bound ia calf, to 
become important personals and dispose of em- 
pires: — 

n temble ft trail gmtina, dans leurpellt cerveau, 
Qne, pour tin imprim^ et nMt in vean, 
Lei voilft dans I'Hil d'inqmrlaiKa penotHun, 
Qn'aVMi l«ur plame iU (oat W deitin de* cowDDOff. 

The Russians, says Jeaa Jacques, were new 
polished. I have seen some at least very polite, utd 
who had just, delicate, agreeable, cultivated, and eren 
logical minds, which Jean Jacques will fiod very 
axtraordinary. 

As he is very gallant, he will not &il to say, that 
they are formed at the court of the empress of Russia, 
that her exEimple has influenced them : but that pre- 
Tents not the correctness of his pro^ecy— ^hat ibis 
empire will soon be destroyed. 

This good little man assures ns. In one of bis modest 
works, uiat a statue should be erected to him. It will 
not probably be either at Moscow or Petersbnig;, 
that any one will trouble himself to sculptore Jean 
Jacques. 

I wish, in general, that when people judge of nations 
frcnn their garrets, tbey would be more honest and cii- 
cnntspect. Every poor devil can say what he pleases 
Of the Romans, Athenians, and ancient Persians. He 
can df)ceiv« lumself with impunity on the trtbqnes, 
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raroM vhs sbsat ahs t. j. uHrauuD. Sli 
csaitiu, Kod dictatordups. - H« can govam in idea . 
two or three thouund leagoei of country, whilst he it 
incapable of ^oreniiDg his lerrant gal. In a romance, 
he can receive "an acrid kiss" from his Julia, aad 
adrae a prince to espouie the dau^ter of a hangmaoi 
These are foUiea without cODEequeace — diere are othen 
which nay hare diiia*troua effects. 

Court fools were very discreet; they insulted th» 
weak alone by their buffooneries, and respected tba 
powerful : country foots are at present more bold. 

It will be answered, that Diogenea and Aretin were 
tolerated. Granted ; but a fly ooe day seeing a swallow 
wing away with a spider's web, would do the same 
thing, and was taken, 

SECIIOM II. 

May we not say of these legislators who govern the 
universe at two sous the sheet, and who from theirgar- 
rets give orders to all kings, what Homer said to 
Calchas?— 

0> »6e ta eonti, ta te eaeonena, pio Ilieonti. 

He kneir the put, preKnt, kod future. 

It is a pity that the author of the little paragraph 
which we are going to quote knew nothing of the three 
times of which Homer speaks. 

" Peter the Great," says he, " had not the genius 
which makes all of nothing." Truly, Jean Jacques, I 
can easily believe it ; for it is said that God alone has this 
prerogative. 

" He has not seen that his people were not prepared 
fprpolishing." 

In this case it was admirable of the czar to prepare 
them. It appears to me, that it is Jean Jaques who 
hjw not seen that he must make use of the Germans 
and Eogtish to form Russians. 

, " He has prevented his subjects from ever becoming 
*Tiat they might be," &c. 

Yet these same Russians have hecome the conquer- 
ora of the Turks and Tartars, the conquerors and 
legislators of the Crimea, and twenty tMerent nations. 
„.,, , .Cmiglc 
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Thdr soTcragn hu giren taws ta nations Of which 6Tea 
tbe nunes were unlcnonn in Europe. 

As to the prophecy of Jean Jacques, he may hare 
exalted his soul sufficiently to read the future. He 
has all the requisites of a prophet ; but as to the psat 
and tbe present, it must be confessed that he knows 
nothing about them. I doubt whether antiquity has 
anything compaiable to the boldness of sending four 
squadroDs from the extremity of the Baltic into tbe 
seas of Greece — of rdgning' at once over the ^jcan 
and the Euxine seas — of carrying terror into Coichis, 
and to the Dardanelles — of subjugating Tauiida, and 
forcing the vizier Azem to fly from the sborea of tbe 
Danube to the gates of Adrianople. 

If Jean Jacques considers so many great actions 
which astonished the attentive world as nothing, he 
must at least confess, that there was some generosity 
in one count Orloff, who having taken a vessel which 
contained all the family and treasures of a pacha, aoA 
him back both his family and treasures. If the Rus- 
sians were not prepared for polishing in tbe time <tf 
Peter the Great, let ub agree that they ate now pic- 
pared for greatness of soul; and that Jean Jacques is 
not quite prepared for truth and reasoning. 

With regard to the future, we shall know it wheo 
we have Ezekiels, Isaiahs, Habakkuks, and Micahs; 
but their time has passed away; tmd if we dare say bo 
much, it is to be feared that it will never r^ra^ 

I confess that these lies, printed in relation to pre- 
sent times, E^ways astonish me. If these liberties are 
allowed in an age in which a thousand volumes^a 
thousand newspapers and journals, are constantly cor- 
recting each other, what faith con we have in tiiose 
histories of ancient times, which collected all vague 
rumours without consulting any archives, which pat 
into writing all that they had heard told by their 
grandmothers in their childhood, very sure that no 
critic would dicover their errors ? 

We had for a longtime nine muses : wholesome cri- 
ti^m is the tenth, which has appeared very lately. 
She existed not in the time of Cecrops, of tbe first 
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Bacchus, or of'Sanchoniathon, Thant, Bramah, &c, 
People then wrote all they liked with impunity. At 
present we must be a little more careful. 

PHaOSOPHER. 

SBCTIOS I. 

Phuosopheb, . 'lover of. wisdom,' that is, 'ot 
truth.' All philosophers have possessed this two-fold 
character; there is not one among those of antiquity 
who did not give examples of virtue to mankind, and 
lessons of moral truth. They might be mistaken, and 
undoubtedly were so, on subjects of natural philo- 
sophy ; but that is of comparatively so little impor- 
tance to the conduct of life, that philosophers had 
then no need of it. Ages Were required to discoyef 
a part of the laws of nature. A single day is sufficient 
to enable a sage to become acquainted with the duties^ 
of man. 

The philosopher is no enthusiast; he does not set 
himself up for a prophet ; he does not represent himEelf 
as inspired by the gods. I shall not therefore place 
m the rank of phiTosophers the ancient Zoroa.ster, or 
Hermes, or Orpheus, or any of those legislators in- 
whom Uie nations of Ghaldea; Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
and Greece inade theiir boast. T'hoaewho ctJled them- 
sdves the sons of gods were, the fathers of imposture ;~ 
and if they emploved falsehood to inculcate truths, 
they were unworthy of inculcating ihem; they were 
not jAilosophers ; they were at' best oiily prudent 
Hars. 

By what fatality,, diagrhcefuhperhaps to Aetjationsof 
tbc west, has it happened 'that we are obliged' t6 travel 
to the extremity of the east,' in order to find a sage of 
simple manners and character, without arrogance and' 
without imposture, who taught toen how to live happy' 
six hundred yeaxsbefore out era, at a period when the 
whole of the notth was ignorant of the use of letters, 
and when the Greeks had scarcely begun to dislln- 
gaish themselres by wisdom? That sageis Confucius, 
who 'deemed too highly of his character aS a legislator 

VOL. T. V 
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for mankind, ta stoop to deceive them. Wliat finer 
tule of conduct has ever been givea since his time, 
throughont thi; earth ? 

" Rule a state as vou rule a family; a man 
cannot govern his family veil without giving a good 
axample. 

" Virtue should be common to the labourer and the 
monarch. 

" Beactivein preventiog crimes, that yon may leaiGD 
tli« trouble of punishing them. 

" Under the good kmgs Yaoand Xu, the Chineie 
were good; unckr the bad kings Kie and Cha, they 
were wicked. 

" Do to another as to thyself. 

" Love mankind in general, but cherish those who 
are good. Forget injuries, but never benefits. 

" I hane 3een men incapable of the sciences, but 
sever any incapable -of virtue." 

Let us acknowledge, that no le^&lator eret an- 
nouQced to the world more useful truthE. 
. A multitude of Greek philoa^ihers taught aftenvaidi 
a morality equally pure. Had tbey distiuKoished 
themselves (ml y by their vain systems of naturu. pbiJO' 
|opby> their names would be mentioned at tbe.pnseeDt 
day only in darision. If they are still respected, itii 
because they were just, and because they taught mm- 
kind to be so. 

It is impossible to read certain passages of Plato, 
and particularly the admirable exordium of the laws a! 
Zaleucue, without ezpeiiencing an ardent love of 
honourable and generous actions. The Romans baye 
their Cicero, who alone is perh^s more valu^e 
than all the philosophers of Greece. After him come 
inen more respectatue still, but whom we may almost 
despair of inutatiog ; these are Epictetus in slavery, 
and the Antonines and Julian upon a throne. 

Where is the citizen to be found amon^ ua tAo 
would deprive himself, like Julian, Antom^nSr and ' 
Marcus Aurelius, of all the refined accotpn^odatioiii 
of our delicate and luxurious modes of living ? Who 
would, like them, sleep on the bare gronnd! Who , 
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would restrict himself to tBeiifrngftl habits? Who 
would, like them, march bare headed and bare-footed 
at the head of the annies, exposed tometimes to the 
boraiog SQTi, and at other limes to the freezing blast? 
Wbo woald, tike them, keep peH^t mastery of all 
his passions? We have among us devotees, but 
wher6 are the sages? where are the souls just and 
totra^tnt, serene and undaunted? 

There have been some philosophers of the closet in 
France; and all of them, with the exception of Mon- 
taigne, have been persecnted. It seems to me the 
last degree of malignity that our nature can exhibit, 
to attempt to oppress those who devote theii best en- 
deavours to correct and improve it. 

I can easily conceive of the fanatics of one sect 
slau^tering uiose of another sect; that the francis- 
caoa should hate the dominicans, and that a bad 
artJBt should cabal and intrigue for the destruction of 
an artist that surpasses him; hutthat the sage Charron 
should have been menacedSvith the loss of life; that 
the learned and noble-minded Kamus should have 
been actually assassinated ; that Descartes should have 
been' obliged to withdraw to Holland in order to escape 
the rage of ignorance; that Gassendi should have been 
often compelled to retire to Digne, far distant from 
the calumnies of Paris,— are events that load a nation 
with eternal opprobrium. 

One of the philosophers who were most persecuted, 
was the immortal Bayle, the honour of human nature. 
I shall be told that the name of Jurieu, bia slanderer 
and persecutor, is become execrable; I acknowledge 
thatitiasb; thatofthe Jesuit le TeUier is become so 
likewise; but is it the less tnie that the great men 
whom he oppressed ended their days in exile and 
penury? 

One. of the pretexts made use of for reducing Bayle 
to poverty, was his article of Bavid, in his valuable 
dictionary. He was reproached with not praising ac- 
tions which were in themselves unjust, sanguinary, 
atrocious, contrary to good faith, or grossly offensive 
to deceney. 
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^ Bayle oarUiBly has not praiaed Davul for hafin^, 
■ccoiding to the Hebrew historian, collected six hnii- 
dred vagabonds OTerjrhelmed with debts and crimes ; 
for having pillaged his countrymen at the head of these 
, banditti ; for having resolved to destroy Nabal and his 
whole family, because he refused, paying contHbutiooB 
to him ; for having hired out his services to king 
Achish the enemy of his country; for having after- 
wards .betrayed Achiah, notwithstaading his kindness 
to him; for having sacked the villages in alliance 
with that king; for having massacred in these vill^Bs 
every human being, including even infants at the 
breast, that no one might be foimd on a future day 
to give testimony of his depredations, as if an infant 
could have possibly disclosed his vitiainy ; for having 
destroyed all the inhabitants of some other villages 
under saws, and harrows, and axes, and in brick- 
kilns ; for having Wrested the throne from Ishbosheth, 
the son of Saul, by an act of perfidy ; for having de- 
spoiled of his property aad ufterwards put to death 
Mephiboshetfa, the grandson of Sau\, and son of bie 
own peculiar friend and generous protector Jonathan; 
or for having delivered up to Ae Gibeonites two 
other sons of Saul, and five of his grand-sons vho 
perished by the gallows. 

I do not notice the extreme incontinence of David, 
his numerous concubines, his adultery with fiathsheba, 
or his murder of Urish. 

What then ! is it possible that the enemies of Bayle 
should have expected or wished him to eulogize all 
these crueltiet and crimes? Ought he to have said — 
Go, ye princes of the earth, and imitate the man 
after God's own heart; massacre without pity the 
allies of yotir benefactor ; destroy or deliver ovct to 
destruction the whole family of your king; appropriate 
to your own pleasures all the women, while you are 
pouring out die blood of the men ; and you will thus 
exhibit models of human virtue, especially if, in ad- 
dition to all the rest, you do but compose a book of 
psalms? 

Was not Bayle perfectly correct in his observatioD, { 
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that if Darid was Ae man after Go6.'b own heart, it - 
mnBt haTe been by hia penitence, and not by his 
Crimea t Did' Dot Bayle perform a service to the 
human race when he said, that God, who undoubtedlv 
dictated the Jewish histoir, has not consecrated aU 
the crimes recorded in that history? 

However, Bayle was in fact perwctited, and hy 
whom? By the very men who had been elsewhere per- 
secnted themselves; by refugees, who in their own 
country would have been delivernl over to the flames; 
and these refugees were opposed by other refugees 
called janienists, who had been driven from their own 
country by the Jesuits ; who hare at length been them- 
selves driven from it in their Uim. 

'fhus all the persecutors declare agtunst each other 
mortal war, while the philosopher, oppressed by them 
all, contents himself with pitymg Ifaem. 

It is not generally koown, that Fontenelle, in 1718i 
WM on the point of losing his pensions, place, and 
liberty, for having published in Trance, twenty years 
before, what may be called an Abridgment of the 
learned Van Dale's Treatise on Oracles, in which he 
had taken particular care to retrench and modify the 
original work, so as to give no unnecessary offenoe to 
fanaticism. A Jesuit had written against FonteneUe, 
and he had not deigned to make him aay reply; and 
t&at was enough to induce the Jesuit Le TcHier, con- 
fessor to Louis XIV. to accuse Foutenelie to the king 
of atheism. 

But for the fortnnate mediation of M. d'ArgetiaoD, 
the son of a forging solicitor of Vire~-a son worthy of 
snch a father, as he was detected in forgery himself — 
would have proscribed, in his old age, the nephew of 
the great Corneille. 

It is so easy for a confessor to seduce his penitent, 
that we ought to bless God that l£ Tellter did no more 
harm than is justly imputed to him. There are two 
situations in which seduction and calumny cannot 
easily be resisted — the bed and the confessional, 

We have always seen philosophers persecuted by 
fanatics. But can it be realty possible, that men-crf. 
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letters ahould beseen mixed up in a biislneiB »o odiotta; 
and that they should often be obBer?e^ aharpeoing the 
weapons against their brethren, by which they are 
themselreg almost universally destroyed or wounded 
in their turn? 

Unhappy men of letters, does it become you to 
turn iafoiraera? Did the Romans ever find a Garasse, 
a Chaimiieuz, or a Hayet, to accuse a Lucretios, a 
Fossidonius, a Varro, or a Pliny? 

How inexpressible is the meanness of being a hypo- 
crite I how horrible is it to be amischievous and malig- 
nant hypocrite I There were no hypocrites in andent 
Boi^e, which reckoned us a small portion of its innu- 
merable Bubjebts. There were impostors, I admit, hut 
not reK^ous b^ocrites, whii;h are the moat proftij^te 
and cruel species of all. Why is )t that we see none 
■uch in England,* and whence does it arise that there 
■till are such in France? Philosophers, you will solve 
this problem with ease. 



This brilliant and beautiful name has been some- 
times honoured, and sometimes disgraced ; like that 
of poet, mathematician, monk, priest, and everything 
dependent upon opinion. 

Domitian banished the philosophers, and Lucian 
derided tbem. But what sort of philosophers and 
mathematicians were they whom the monster Domitian 
exiled? They were jugglers with their cups and halls ; 
the calculators of horoscopes, fortune-tellers, miserable 
pedling Jews who composed philtres and talismans ; 
gentry who had special and sovereign power over evU 
spirits, who evoked them from their InferAal habitations, 
made them take possession of the bodies of men and 
women by certain words or signs, and dislodged them 
by other words or signs. 

And what were the j^itososberg that Lucian held 
up to public ridicule ? They were the dregs of the 

* CBrtaio pMlift^iDg societiei and canting combinMioiu for (he 
carryinit on of partial prowcation, did not exul in England in tha 
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fawDSQ race. They were a. set ef profligate b^gan 
iacap^le of apf^yuig to any useful profesuoa or occu- 
pation; men perfectly reseisbling the ' Poor Devil', 
jvho lias been described to us with eo much both of 
truth and humour; men who are undecided whether 
Jo wear a livery, or to write the almfuaadi of the ' An- 
nus MirabiltB,'* the loarvellons year ; whether to work 
on reviews, or on roads ; whether to turn soldiets or 
priests; who in the mean time frequent the cofiee- 
Iiouses, to give tlveir opinion upon the last new piece, 
f^n God, upon bdng in general, and tlie various 
Xndes of being; who will then borrow your money, 
i^a immediately go away and write a libel against you 
JQ conjunction with the barrister Marchand,t or the 
creature called Chaudoa, or the equally despicable 
wrett^ called Bonneval. 

It was not from such a school that the Ciceros, thft 
Atticuses, the Epictstuses, the Trajvis, Adrians, An- 
tonines, and Julians proceeded. 

It was not such a school that formed a king of 
Prussia, who has comDosed as many philosophicsJ 
treatises as hehasgainea battles, and who baa levelled 
.with the dust as many prejudices as enemies. 

A victorious empress, at whose name the Ottomans 
tremble, and who so gloriously rules an ernpire more 
.extensive than that of Rome, would never have been a 
great legislatriz, had she not been a philosopher.. 
Every i)orthcra prince is so, and the north puts: the 
soiith to absolute shame. If the confederates of 
Poland had only a very small share of philosoj^y, they 
.^ould not expose their countrvi their estates, and their 
houses, to pillage ; they would not drench their terri- 
tory in blood ; they would not obstioately and wan- 
tonly reduce themselves to being the. most miserable of 
mauKind ; they would listen to the voice of their phv- 
losophic king, who has given so many noble proofs 
and so many admirable lessons of iiu>deration and 
prudence in vain. 

• Th« prodnction of an Abb* d'Etrfe of the villsge of Etrte. 
■ t ItiebsrriilerMBrohand, author of the "Political Teslament 
ofan Academiciui," mn sbominablft libel. 
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The great Juliia was a philosopher when he wrote 
to his mioisters aad ponliffs hia esquisite letters-, 
abouading in clem^cj and wisdom, which all'men of 
jodgment and feeling highly admire, even at the present 
day, however Mncerely they may condemn his errors. 

Cdnstantine was not a pbiloRopher nhen he assaasi- 
nated his relations, his son and hia wife, and when, 
reeking with the blood of hia family, he swore that 
God had sent to him the " Labarum" ia the clouds. 

It is a long bound that carries us from Constantiiie 
to Charles IX. and Henry III., kings of one of the ftB^ 
great provinces of the Roman empire. But if djlfil 
kings had been philosophers, one would not have been 
guilty of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
other would not have made scandalous procesaiona, 
nor have been reduced to the necessity of assassinating 
the duke of Guise and the cardinal his brother, and at 
iength have -been . assassinated himself by ' a young 
jacobin, for the love of God and of the holy chiir^. 

If Louis the jus^ the thirteetith rnoharch of that 
nante, had been a philosopher, he w»uld not have per- 
mitted the virtuous de Thon and the intfocent'marshiJ 
de Marilkc to have been dragged to the scafibld ; he 
wovld not have suffered his mother to perish with 
hunger at Colore ; and his reign would not have 
been an uninterrupted succession of intestine discords 
and calamities, 

Compare with those princes, thus ignorant, super- 
stitious, cruel, and enslaved by their own passions or 
those of thdr ministers, auch a man as Montaigne, <w 
CharroD, or the chancellor de I'Hospital, or the hiv- 
torian de Thou, or la Mothe Le Vayer, or a Locke, a 
3haft«twry, a Sidaej, or a Herbert; and say whether 
jOU would rather be governed by those aovereigus or 
by these sages. 

When I speak of philosophers I do not mean the 
ooaiae and brutal cynics wbo appear desirous of being 
a-iea of Diogenes, but the men who imitate Plato and 

As for yon, voluptuoujs courUers, and you also, men 
of petty minds, iijvested with a petty employn^itf 
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wbicb confers on you a pett^ ftiiAority in' « petty 
country, who nniformly exclaim against and abnae 
philosophy, proceed as long aa you please with yoor 
jnvectire railing, I consider you as the Nom^ntanuKS 
mveighing against Horace ; and the Cotins attempting 
-to orydownBotleau. 

SECTION III. 

The stiff Intheran, the savage calviniBt, die prond 
Aoglican high churchman, the fanatical jansenist, the 
Jesuit always aiming at dominion, ev«n in exile and at 
the very gallows, the sorbonnist who deems himself one 
of the fathers of a council ; these, and some imbecile 
beings under their respectiTC guidance, inveigh inces- 
santly and bitterly against philosophy. They are all 
different species of the canine race, snarting and howl* 
ing in their peculiar ways against a beautiful horse 
that is pasturing in a verdant meadow, and who nevu 
enters mto copteet with them about any of the carrion 
'■arnases upon which they feed, and for which they are 
perpetually fighting witb one ouuilier. 

They every day produce from the press th^ trash 
of philosophic theology, their philosopbic»^theological 
dictionaries; their old and battered arguments, as 
common as ^e streets, which ^ey duiominate " de- 
monstrations '" and their ten thousand times repeated 
andridiculons asserdons which they call " lemmas," and 
" corollaries ;" as false coiners cover a lead crown with 
aplating of silver. 

They perceive that they^ara despised by all pereons 
of reflection, and that they can no longer deceive any 
but a few weak old women. This state is far more hu- 
miliating and mortifying than even being expelled from 
France and Spain and Naples. Everydiing can be 
supported except contempt. We are told, that when 
the devil was conquered by Raphael (as it is clearly 
proved he was) that haughty compound of body and 
spirit at first easily consoled, hunself with the idea of 
the chances of war. But when he uoderstood that 
Raphael laughed at him, he roundly swore that he 
would never foi^ive him. Accordingly, the Jesuits 
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newt fo^ve Pascal ; aecdKliiigly, Jarien went on 
-~*~~— ^-*~ff Bayle eren to Ae grave ; and just ir **" 



i manner all the TaMuffes, all the hypocrites, in | 
HoUftre's lime, inve^;bed sgtunit that author to his | 
dying day. I 

In theit rage they resort to oAlunuiiM, as in then 
folly they publish ar^ments. . 

One of the most detennined slanderers, aa well, as 
one of the most conteroptible reasoners that we ha^e 
amoi)| US, is an ex-jesuit of the name of Paulian, nbo 
published a theolog:tco -philosophical rhapsody in the 
dty of Avignon, forineTly a P^pal city, and perhaps 
destined to be so a^n* This person accuses the 
authors of th» Encyclopedia of having said,— 

" lliat as men is by his nature open only to the 
pleasures of the senses, these pleasures are conse- 
quently the sole objects of his de^res. 

"That man in lumself has neither vice nor virtue, 
neMier good nor bad morals, ndther justice nor 
injustice. 

" Tht} tbe pleasDrCa of the senses produce all the 
virtues." ■':'''-. 

" That in ord^r to be happy, men must extinguish 
remorse, &c.'" > 

la' what articles of the Encyclopedia, of whicB five 
new editions have lately commenced, are these horrible 
positions to be found f You are bound actually to 
produce them. Have you carried the insolence of 
your pride and the madness of your character to such 
an extent, as to Imagine that you will be believed on 
your bare word ? These rtdicufous absurdities may be 
found periiape in the works of your own casuists, or 
those of the Porter of the Cbartreux, but they are cer- 
tainly not to be found in the articles of the Encyclo- 
pedia composed by M. Diderot, M. d'Alembert, the 
chevalier Jaucourt, or M. de Voltaire. You have 
never seen them in the articles of the count de Tressan, 
nor in those of Messrs, Blondel; Boucher-d'Argis, 
Mannontel, Venel, Tronchin, d'Aubenton, d'Argen- 
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ville, and vaVious others, who geaeroueiy devoted their 
time and labours to enrich the Eocyclopadio Dio- 
tionary, and thereby conferred an everlasting benefit 
on Europe. Most assuredly, not one of them is 
chargable with, the abominations you impute to them. 
Only yourself, and Abraham Cbaumieux the rinezu 
merchant and crucified convuistonary, could be captAle 
of broaching bo infamous a calumny. 
. You confound error with truth, because yon have 
not sense sufficient to distinguish between then). Yon 
wish to stigmatise as impious tiie mftzim adopted bi 
all publicists, " That every man is free to t^oose his 
country." 

■ Whatl you contemptihle preacher of slavery, was 
not queen Christina free to travel to France and reside 
at Rome? Were not Casimir and Stanislaus autho- 
nsed to end their days in France? Was it BeceaSary, 
because they. were Poles, that they should die ut 
Poland ? D;d . Goldoni, Vanloo, and Gasgini give 
otf^Boe to God by settling at Paris? Have. all the 
Irish, who have establish^, themselves in fame and 
fortune in France, committed by so dcung a, mortal 
sin? 

And you have the fltupidity to print such extran- 
gauce and absurdity as this, and RibaUier has stupi- 
ajty enough to approve and sancdon you ; and ytta 
range in one and the same class Bayle, Montesquieu, 
apd: the. madman de La Metrie ; and it may be added, 
vp^ have found the French nation too humane and 
ladulgent, notwithstanding sill your slander and malig- 
nity, .to d^wer. you overXp anything but scorn!. 

What! do you dare to calumniate your cottn(ry;(if 
indeed a Jesuit can be said to have a. country)? Do yon 
dpre to assert, "that philosophers alone in Frdnoe 
attribute to chance the union and (Usunion of the a^ms 
udiich constitute the soul of man ?" " Mentiris impu- 
dentissane 1" I defy you to produee a single book, 
published vrithin the last thirty years, in which any- 
thing at .all, is attributed to chance, which is merely % 
word without a meaning. 
' Do you dftre to accuse the sagacious and ju^ious 
„.„', .Google 
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Locke of having said, " that it is possible the soul nny 
be & sinrit, but that he is not perfectl;^ sure it is sO; 
and that we are unable to decide what it m&f be able 
or unable to acquire?" 

" Mentiris impudentissime I" Locke, the truly re- 
spectable and venerable Locke, saja expresslv, in hta 
answer to the cavilling and gophigtical Stillingfleet, 
" I am strongly persuaded, that although it cannot be' 
shown (by mere reason) that the kuT is imnatfriia], 
because the veracity of God is a demonstration at the 
tcuth of all that be! has revealed, and the absence of 
another demonstrationcan never throw any doubt npon 
what is already demonstrated." 

See mOTeovei, under the article Sodl, bow Locke 
expresses himself on the bounds of human knowledge,' 
and the immensity of the power of the Supreme Being. 

The great philosopher Bolingbroke declares, that the 
(^nion opposite to IfOcke's is blasphemy. 

All the fathers, during, the three first agei of the 
church, regarded the soul as a light attenuated ^Kieies 
of matter, but did not the less, in consequence, reMrd 
it as immortal. But now, forsooth, evenyour oolite 
drudges conaequentially put themselves forward, and 
denounce as " atheists those who, with the fathen of 
the christian church, think that God is able to beaUW 
and to preserve Uie immortality of the soul, whatever 
may be the substance it consists of. 

You carry your audacity so fkr as to discover atheism 
in the following words, " Who produces motion in 
nature ? God. Who produces vegetation in plants ? 
God. Whoproduces motion in animals ? God. Wh»- 
prodaces thought in man? Ood." ' ' 

We cannot so properly say on this occasion, " men- 
tiris impudentissime;" but we should rather say, you 
impudently blaspheme the (ruth. 

We oonclude with observing, that the hero of the ex- 
jasuit Paulianiatheex-jesuit Patouillet, the author of a 
bishop's mandate in which all the parUaments of the 
kingdom aVo insulted. This mandate was burnt by the 
hands of theexecutioner. Nothing after thiaWas wanting' 
but for the ex-jesuit Paulian to elevM«- the ex-jesvit 
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Nonotte'tabe a father of the church, and to e 
the jesDits H^agiida, Oni^ard, Oarnet, and Oldham, 
and all other Jesuits to vhom God has granted the 
grace of being hanged or qnartered : they were &H 
. of them great metaphyacians, great pfailoaophtco- 
theologiaoB. 



Pco[ri« who never think, frequently enauhc of those 
who do ditnk, whathu been the me of philosophy? To 
destroy in England the religious rage which brought 
Charles I, to the scafibld ; to deprive an archbishop in 
Sweden of the power, vhb a papal hull in his hand, 
of flbedding the tdood of the nobiuty ; to preserve in 
Gemany relK^ious peace, by holding up theol<^caL 
disputes to.riojcule; finally, to extinguish in Spain the 
hideous and devonring flnmeB of the inqaisition. 

Gauls ! unfortunate Gauls ! it prevents stormy and 
fectieus times from phiducing among yon a seccmd 
" Fronde," and a second "Damiens." 

Prists of Rome '. it (TOmpels you to suppress your 
boil "In coena (k>mini," that monument of impudence 
and stupidity. 

Nations ! lUiamanizeB yoar mannera. Kings, it gives 
you-instructKin t . 

SECTIOV V. 

The {diiloiopher is die lover of wisdom and truth ; 
to be a sage, is to avoid the senseless and the de- 
pravedi The philosopher Aeiefore should lire only 
among philosopheTs. 

I wilf suppose that there are still some sages unoog 
tbe Jews : if one of these, when dining in company 
with some rabUs, should help himself to a plate of eels 
or hare, or ifhe>caiinot re&ainfrom aiiearty laugh at 
some superstitious and ridiculous observations made by 
them in the course of conversation, he is for ever 
ruined in the synagogue : the like remark may be made 
of a AfusBrdman, a Gneber, or a Banian, 
' I know it is contended by many, that the s^ should 
merer dm^ap his opbions to tite nlgar; that he 
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(ihoutd be & madman with tbe mad, and fi>6)iBb amoBg 
ftmU : no cme faowerer "has yet Tentured to say, thsa 
be Rfaonld be a knave among IcnaTes. But if it be 
required that a sag^e ihould always join in opinion with 
the deladerB of mankind, is not this clearly the same as 
requiring that he should not be an honest man? Would 
any one require that a respectable physician should 
always be of die same opinion ai charlatans? 

Tbe sage is a physician of souls. He ought to be- 
stow bis r^nedieB on those wfao ask tbmtof bim, and 
avoid tbe company of quacks, who will io&lliUy per- 
lecote htm. If Uierefore a madman of Asia Minor, 
or a madman of India, says to the sage, My good 
friend, 1 think you do uot believe in the mare Boiac, 
or in tbe metamorphoses of Vishuoo : I will denoAoce 
you, I will hinder you from being bostangi, I will de- 
stroy your credit, I will perseeUe you ; the sage ou^t 
to pUj bim and be silent. 

If ignorant persons, but at the same, time persMis of 
good understandii^ and diipoutiow, and viUiog bl 
receive instniction, should ask him. Are we bound 
to believe that the distance between the moon and 
Venus is only five hundred leagues, and . that htXmetr 
Mercury and the sun the same, as the principal fathom 
of the Mussulman religicm insist, in opposition to all 
the most learned astronomers ?— the sage m«^ ^eply 
to them, dial the fathers may possibly be mistaken. 
He should at all times inculcate upon them, that an 
hundred abstract dofpaaa are not of the value Of a 
single good action, and that it is better to relieve one 
individual in ibstress, than to be profoundly acquainted 

' with tbe tboiisbiBg and abolished 

- Wfaena rustic sees a serpent ready to dart at him, he 
will kill it; when a sage perceives a bigot and a fana- 
tic, what 1^ he do ? he will prevent them from iHtittg. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

- Write filosopby or philosophy as you pleaset but 
agree that as soon as it appears it is persecuted. Dogs 
>o whom you present an aliment for which they have 
' taste, bite you. 
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YtAt will sa^ that I repest myself^ but we must a* 
hahdred times remind mankind, that the holy coactave 
condemned Galileo, and that the pedants who de^ 
-dared all the good citiiena eicommuDicated who ihoul^ 
submit to the great Henry IV. were the same who con- 
{temned the only truths which could be found in the 
work* of Descartes. 

All the spaniels of the theological kennel bark at 
one aaother, and all toother at De Thou, La Mothe, ' 
Le Vayer, and Bayle. What nonsense has been writ- 
ten by tittle Celtic scholars agai»3t the wise Locke! 

These Celts eay that Ccesar, Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, 
and Marcus Aurelius, might be philosophers, but that 
philosophy is not permitted among the Celts. We 
«DSwer, tliat it is permitted and very aiefnl among ihp 
French; that nothing has done more good to the Eng- 
lish ; and that it is time to exterminate barbarity. 

You reply, that that will never come to pass. No; 
whh the uninforBsed and foolish it will not ; but with 
-honest people th« affair is soon concluded, 

BECTJOir II. 

. One of the great misfortunes, as also (Hte of the great 
follies, of Bankjod, is, that in all conotries which we 
call polished, except perhaps China, priests goucotA 
diemselves with what belongs only to philosophetsL 
.Tbese priests interfered with regulating ^e year; it 
was, they say, their ri^t ; foE it was oecessirT thatlbe 
people should know dieir hidydays. Thus the Chal- 
dean, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman priests believed 
themselves mathem^iGiaiw and astronomers ;— but nitat 
mathematicB and astronomy I Whoever makes a tntda 
of quackery cannot bake a just and enl^htened dund. 
They were astrologers, and never astronomers.* i 

The Greek priests ^mselves first made tbe year., to 
consist only of three hundred and sixty days. Their 
geometricians must have informed them that they were 
deceived by five days and more. They therefore cor- 
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recbtd th«tr yetr. Other 'geometricuiBS'farthir tkonad 
tbem. Ihat uey were deceiveid b; six hom. JjAa^am 
obliged them to chuige their Greek almuiack. Tbe^ 
added ooeday in font years to theit faulty year; Iphi- 
tUB . celebrsted this chtnge by the institutifHi of the 
Olyuif^ads. 

They were finally obliged to hare reoonrsetOL tike 
philosopher Hetoti, #bo, combining the year of the 
jvOon with thfet of ^e inn, compoted his cycle af'niti«> 
teen yeoiB, at the «id of which the snn and mooo 
returned to the same point widtin an hoar and a half. 
This cycle was graven in gold in the public place of 
Athens ; and it is of this tanuMis golden Dttmber thai 
•wa still make use, with the necessary corrections. 
- We wril know whirt ridiculons co&faaioii the Roman 
ptiests ietioflBoed in their oonputatioa of (he year.- 

Their blundera were as great, that theiv sumaier 
btiiidayi armed in winter. Caesar, the viUTeraal 
Cffisar, was ohtif^ to bring the phUoMpher Sotigenm 
fW>m Alexandria, to repur the anoiraous enon of th« 
pontifia. 

When it was necessary to correct the calendar of 
Jftlins Cwsar, under the pontificate of Oregory XtlT. 
to whom did tbey address themselves ? Was it to some 
inquisitor? ItwastoaphUosofAwandpfaysicmBnahMd 
LiKo. 

When the almanack was given to Professor Cog^, 
TectoT of the university, to compose, he knew not ereti - 
■the subject They were obliged to apply to H. de 
Lalande, of the academy of sciences, who was bur- 
thened with this very painftil task, too poorly recom- 
-pensed. 

The rhetorician Cog£ therefore made a great mis- 
take, when he proposed for the prize 6f the university 
this subject so atrang^y expressed :— 

" Non m^S Deo qntun regifaus infeusa est ista quse 
ifoeatar hodiii philoeophia." — That whidi we now c^I 
philosophy is not more the enemy of God than of 

He would say («ir the enemy; He has taken magk 
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for mimu. Add the poor man onght to lukhr that our 
acadcuiea ore not anemies either to tiie king or Ood.* 

BXCTION lit. 

If philoMpfay has done so much honour to France 
in the Encyclopedia, it must alio be confeswd that 
tbe i^orance and envy which have dared to condemn 
thii vork would have corered France with opprobrimn, 
if twelve or fifteen convulsion aries, who formed a cabal, 
could be redded as the organs of France : they were 
reaUy only the ministers of fanatkiim and sedition ; 
tboee who forced the king to dissolve tbe body which 
they had seduced. Their fanatical credulity for con- 
vulsions and the miserable impostures of St, Medard 
was so strong, that they obliged a loagistrate, else- 
where wise and respectable, to say in full parliament, 
that the miracles of tbe ca^otic church always existed. 
' By these rairaclee, we can only underitand those of eofi- 
vulsions, for assuredly, it never performed any others; 
at least, if we believe not in the little children resusci- 
tated by St. Ovid. The time of miracles ii passed ; the 
triumphant church has no longer occAsion for theu. 
Seioudy : was there one of tbe perucutord of the En- 
cyclopedia who understood a word of the articles Astro- 
nomy* Dynamics, Geometry, Metaphysics, Botany, 
SfediciBC, or Anatomy, of which this book, becosaeso 
necessary, treats in every volume 1 1 What a crowd of 
aliBurd imputations and gross calumnies have they 
accumulated against this treasure of all the sciences ! 
Th^ should be reprinted at the end of the Encyclo- 
pedift, to eternise their shame. See what it is to judge 

* See tbs diicoune oF tbi advocate Belleauir on thii lubjecl t 
U U cnHeu* enough. — Vol. I. oFlhe Fhiloaophi^. 

t We wElt.kaow, thai ill ii not equal in this immcnie work, and 
tbat it i> Dct ponible for it to be w). Tbe arliclea of Cahnac aad 
other (iiDilar intrniier* cannot equaJlfanw of Diderot, D'Alembert, 
JauDOurt, Bouolier, D'Argis, Veiiel.Du Mar^i, and to nuaf olUtr 
true philow^her* I but allogelher the wofk lb an elemal servic* 
reiideKd to mankind, as a proof of which it ii rapriatini; every- 
where, liie fame honour i) not paid lo its delracton. That Ihev 
have esiMed, i) only know o by the mention whiet) we makeoC 
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a work lAkb diey vere B»t even fit to study. Tiie 
foobl they tuLTC exclained that philasopby ruiiied 
catholtciam. What then, in tw^ity milliom of people, 
has one been found who has rezed the least officer of 
tite pariihl one wbo hss failed m rei^tect to the 



c^urdie*! onewfaohas pablicly proffered BgamBt( 

ceremonies a sinele word which approached the viiu- 

.leacti with which Uieie railers hare expteticd tbemaelvea 



.against the regial authority 1 

Let OB nepoit, that philMophy aerer did eril to the 
state, and that ftmaticism, joioea to the etprit du corp, 
has done mach in all times. 

SECTIOS ic. ■ 
Subitance of Ancient Phttoaopky. 
I have consumed about .forty yeara of luy pilgrfmi^ 
.in two or three comers of the world, aeekiog the i^iUo- 
.sopher's st^me called truth. I have comulCed alt the 
adepts of antiquity, Epicurus and Augustui, Plato and 
^elebrauche, and 1 still remain in. ignorsLnce. In bS 
the cruciUes of philosophers, there are perhaps two | 
.or diree ounces of gold, but all the rest is .copnl nor- | 
.tHKm, insipid mire, from which notbisg can. be ex- i 
tiacted. 

It seems to me that the Greeks, our mastws, wrUe 
much more to show their intellect, than they made ase 
of their intellect to ioslxttct tbemwlfes. J see not a 
single author of antiquity who has a coosiitent, metho- 
dical, clear system, going from coosequence to conse- 
quence. 

All that I have been able to obtain by compariitf and 
Cttnbining the systems of Plato, of the tutor ofAlei- 
.-ander, Pythagoras, and the Orisntaii, is this :— 

Chance ia a -word void of sense ; nothing can eziit 
without a caose. The world is arrangeil according to 
.mathematical laws ; therefore it is arranged by an in- 
JelUgence. 

It is not an intelligent being like myself who pre- 
sided at the formation of the world ; for I cannot fonn 
a miserably worm; therefore the world is the work of 
an intelligence prodigiously superior. 
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Doe* thiiLbctng, irbo posseaies intdUgeoce and power 
ia 00 hi^ R deeiee, neceBsarily exist? It rawit be ao; 
for he must eitEer bate received b^ng frtim anolhev, 
or tbreugh bis own nature. If he Ess received bw 
beiag fyma wnbtber, vfaich ii very difficult to conceive, 
I muit look up to ^1 other, vhidi will in that cbbo be 
.the fifst csuK. On iriiichever tide I turn, I mutt fed- 
.qitt a first cause, powerful and intelligent, who by his 
own nature is necessarily so. 

y»s this first canse created things oot of nothing? 
We cannot conceive that to create ont of nothing is 
to change nothing into aonething. I cannot aomit 
_BUch a creation, at least until I find invincible rea- 
sons which force me to admit what my mind can never 
comprehend. 

All that exists appears to exist neceeswily, since it 
exista ; for if torday there is a reason for the existence 
of things, thwe was one yesterday ; there has been one 
ia all times ; aiid this cause must always have had its 
'effect, without which it would have been an useless 
cause during eternity. 

Bat how cso things have always existed, being visi- 
bly und^ the land of the first cause ? This power 
-must always hare acted in like manner. There is n> 
.BUD without lig^t, there it no motion without a being 
passing from one point of space to another. 

There is therefortt a poweH\il and istelKi^nt being 
irho has always acted ; and if this being had not acted, 
of what use to him would have been his existence ? AU 
, things are therefore emanations from this first cause. 

But how can we imagine that stone and clay mdy 
be emanations of the eternal) intelligait, and puissant 
being? 

Of two things oDe must be : either Aat the mat- 
ter of this stone and mine necessaiily exists of itself, 
-or that it exists necessarily by this first cause : there 
' is no medium. 

Thus, therefore, there are bat two parts to take : 
either to admit matter eternal of itself, or matter etn- 
nally proceeding from a powerful, intelligeiit, eternal. 
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Bat existing of its own ttaUire, or emuuiting Gon 
a produciBe beiog, it eiiats from tiU eternity, beanseit 
exists ; and there ii no Teaaon duU it mi^t not hwe 
ahnys existed. 

If matter is eternally necessvy, it is in (uutseqaence 
hnpoMible— it is contradictory, Uiat it shodd notexi^: 
but wbat ma can assure us that it^ impossible, tiUI 
it is costradictoTy, that tbis fiy and diia Sint bav« iM 
^ways existed? We are. however obliged to swallow 
tbis difficulty, whkh mora astonitbes the imaginatioD 
tbaa contradicts the prinoiples ofreasoDin;. 

Indeed, as sood as we bave conceived that all lias 
emanated Trom the supreme and intelligent being; that 
nothing baa emanated from him without reason ; that 
this being, always existing, must always have aotedi 
that oonseqnentty all tbia^ must bave eternally pro- 
ceeded from the bosom of bis existence,— we shoold 
do more be deterred from believing tks matter of which 
this fly and fiint are formed is eternal, than we are 
deterred licm conceiving light to be an einanation of 
the all-powerful being. 

Since I am an extended and thinking being, m; 
extent and thought are the necessary productions a 
this being. It is evident to me that I cannot give my- 
Balf extent or thought. 1 have theiefore received both 
from this necessary being. 

Can he bave given me what he has not ? I bave in- 
telligence; I am in spaee; therefore he is inteUigeM 
and is in space. 

To say that the eternal being, the all-powerful Go^, 
has from all time necessarily filled the universe with 
his productions, is not taking from him bis free-will; 
but on the contrary, for free-will is but the power of act- 
ing. Ood bas always fully acted; theiefore God has 
always used the plenitude of hie liberty. 

The liberty which we call indifference is a word with- 
out an idea — an absurdity; for this would be to deter- 
mine without reason; it would be an effect without a 
cause. Therefore God cannot have this pretended 
fre»-wil], which is a contradiction in terms. He has 
therefore always acted by the same necessity, whidi 



canifi bis etiflMsce. It ia thenfore iUpoMMe for tlie 
world to exist wilhont Qod ; it ii unpowibie for Ood 
to e»st without the vorld. 

This world is filled with beingi who iMeMd each 
other; tberefoie God taw alwayi pfodoctd beinp 



These preliminary onertioDH vsre the bastt of the 
ancient eaBtem phUowpli; ud of that of the Qimiu. 
We -malt except Democrkut and Epicurus, whoH oob- 
puscular philoiophjr has c<»nbatted these dapam. B«t 
let U8 remark, that the Epicureans were founded on an 
entirely erroneous philosophy, and that the metaphysi- 
cal system of all the other philosophy sahnsted with all 
the physical systems. All nature, except the void, 
contradicts Epicurus, and no phenomenon cortiadicts 
the philosophy which I esptatii. Now a philosophy 
which agrees widi dll which parses ri natnrc^ imd 
which contents the most attentive mfaids, i&itnot'BQp^ 
rioT to all other nnrevealed systems ? 

After the aseertioM of the most amoent philosophen, 
which I have apprtmcbad aa nearly as pMsible, what 
Temains to us ? A cfaiio* of doubt* and chimeiaa. I be- 
lieve that there never was a philosopher of a tjntem, 
who did not confess at the end of his life that He had 
lost his time. It must be confessed, that the inventors 
of the mechanical arts have been much more useful to 
men than the inventors of syllo^sms. He. who ima- 
^ned a ship, towers much above him who imagined 
innate ideas. 

PHYSICIANS. 

ReoiHzir is superior to medicine, en>eoialty as, from 
time immemorial, out of every hundred physicians, 
ninety-eight are charlatans. Moli^re was right in 
laughing at them ; for nothing is more ridiculous than 
to witness an infinite number of silly wcnsen, and men 
DO l«8 women, when they have eaten, dmnk, sported, 
or abstained from repose too much, call in a physician 
for the head-ache, iuvokt him like a god, and request 
him to work the miracle of prodindng an aUiance be- 
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tween health and intemperance, not omitting to fee flfs 
■aid ^, who langha at their follT. 

It 13 not however the leas tiue, that an able physician 
Buy preaerre Ufe on ah handred occasions,' and re- 
store to us the use of our Umbs, When a maa IsJls 
into an apoplexy, it is neither a captain of infantry noi 
ft Serjeant at law who will cure him. If cfttaracti are 
formed on my eyes, it is not my nei^bour who xiiS 
relieve me. I distinguish not between physicians and 
surgeons.theseprofesBioDsbeiDgsointimatel y coDnec ted. 

Men who are occupied iii the restoration of health 
to other men, by the joint exertion of skill and blima- 
nity, are above all the great of the earth. They evea 
partake of divinity, since to preserve and renew » 
almost as noble as to create. ■ 

The Roman people had no physicians for more than 
five hundred years. This people, whose sole occapa- 
tion WEB slaughter! 'Q particular cultivated not the art 
of prolonging life. What therefore happened atRoEee 
to those who had a putrid fever, a fistula, a gangrene, 
or an inflammation of the stomach ? They died. Th/e 
nnall number of great physicians introduced into Rome 
were only slaves! A physician among the great Roman 
patricians was a species of luxury, like a cook. Every 
ridi man had his perfumers, his bathers, his harpers, 
and his physician. The celebrated Musa, the physician 
of Augustus, was a slave; he was freed and made a 
Roman knight: after which physicians became persons 
of consideration. 

When Christianity was so fully established as to 
bestow on us the felicity of possessing monks, they 

* Ttili ia not becauae our dayi are not numbered. Il ii certain 
that evervlhine » ihe result of an inviocibie receMity, wiihoDt 
which bII would proceed by cliauce — an abaalate abaardttj. No 
mail can augmeut riiher tbe number of liii days "' bi) hain ) no 
physician, or eveuaneel, can add one minute to Iheminutea which 
tbe etemal order of thinf;a haa irrevocably deatined to ua i bat he 
who il deitined to be itncketi at a certmn moment will) ma apo- 

Eiexy may be destined also to meet with an able phyiician who 
leedi him, and doei whatever ia necewary to aav^ hii life. 
IIe*liny givei us equally the diaeiue and lile leRtedy— the feier 
and the baric.— Frcnot Ed, 
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wejre expressly forbidden, by many councils) from prac- 
tising; medicine. Tbey ^outd bave prescribed a pre- 
cisely contrary line of conduct, if it were desirabb lo 
render them useful to mankind. 

How beneficial to society, were monies obliged to 
study medicine and to cure our ailments for God's 
sake ! Having nothing to gain but heaven, they 
would never be charlatans; they would equally in- 
struct thetnaelves in our diseaseB and their reme- 
ijies, one of the finest of occupations, and the only 
one forbidden them. It has been objected, that they 
would poison the impions ; but eren that would be 
advantageous to the church. Had this been the case, 
Luther would never have stolen one half of catholic 
Europe from our holy father the pope; for in the first 
fever which might liave seized the augustin Luther, a 
dominican would bave prepared his pills. Yon will 
tell me that he would not have taken them ; but with A' 
little address this might have been managed. Bnt to 
proceed: — 

Towards the year 1517 lived a cidzen, animated with 
a christian zeal, named John ; I do not mean John Cal- 
vin, butjohn, surnamed of God, whoinstituted the bro- 
thers of charity. This body, instituted for the redemp- 
tion of capUvea, is composed of the only useful monks, 
although not accounted among the orders. The do- 
minicans, bemardines, norbertina, and benedictinea, 
acfenowledge not the brothers of charity. They 
are simply adverted to in the continuation of the 
Ecclesiastical History of Fleuri. Why? Because they 
have performed cures instead of miracles — have been 
useful and not caballed — cured poor women without 
either directing or seducing them. Lastly, their insti- 
tatioD being charitable, it is proper that other moulu 
should despise them. 

Medicine having then become a mercenary profession 
in the world, as the administration of justice is in 
many places, it has become liable to strange abuses. 
But notliing is more estimable than a physician who, 
having studied nstuic fiom )us youth, knows the pro- 
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Mrties of the knmui body, the diseases which assftit 
It, the remedies which wiU ben^t it, exercises bis art 
with caution, and pay3«qual attention to the rich and 
the poor. Such a man is very vnperioi to the general 
of the capuchini, howovw respectfAtle this general 
may be. 

PIRATES, OR BUCCANEERS. 

In the time of cardinal Richelieu, when the Spa- 
lUards and French detested each other, because Fer- 
dinand the catholic laughed at Lonis XII., and 
Francis I. was taken at the battle of Pavia by an anny 
of Charles V.— whilst this hatred was so strong, that 
the false author of the political romance, and political 

E'ece of tediousnew, called the Political Testament of 
ardinal Riobelien, feared not to call the Spaniards 
" wi insatiable nation, who rendered the Indies tribn- 
taries of he)l;"-~wben ia short we were leagued is 
1635 with Holland against Spain; when France had 
nothihe in Amenca, and the Spaniards corered the 
seas with their galleys, — then buccaBeers began to ap- 
pear. The^ wees aX first French adrentuMrs, -whrme 
quality was at moat that of cusairs. 
, One of them, named Legrand, a native of Dieppe, 
ataociated himaelf with fifty determined men, and went 
to ten^ fortune In a bark triiidi had not even a lean- 
non. Towards the iiIq of Hiqpaniola (St. Donungo) he 
perceived a galley itKyed from the great Spamsh fleet; 
M approached it ai a caplun iriafaing to sell provisions ; 
he mounted, attendad by his peo^ ; he entered the 
diamber of the captain Who was paying at cards, threw 
him down, made nim piisoitar with his cargo, and re- 
tucnad to Dieppe widi bis vaasel laden wiut immeise 
ridies. Iliis adventure waa dM signal for forty years 
nnheard-of exptnts, 

. Frenoh, lingliah, and Dotoh hvccaBeera associUed 
together m the oarans of St. Domingo, of ^ little 
isUnds (^ Sl Chrilt^er and Tortola. Tliey chose a 
l^ef lot each expedition, «tit<4iWM the €rstor^ of 
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luRgi. Agricuhumts would never hare wished for a 
king; they had no need of one to bow, thrash, and sell 
corn. 

When the buccaneers took a great priie, they bought 
with it a little vessel and cannon. One happy chance 
produced twenty others. If they were an hundred hi 
number, they were believed to be a thoutand ; it was 
difficult to escape them, still more so to follow them. 
They were birds of prey who established themselves on 
all sides, and who retired into inacceffsible places: 
aometiineg they ravaged from four to - five - hundred 
leagues of coast; sonietimes they advanced on foot, 
or horseback, two hundred leagues up the countries. , 

They surprised and pillaged the rich towns t>f 
Chagra, Maracaybo, Vera-Cniz, Panama, Portorico, 
Campeachy, the island of Sl Catherine, and the sub- 
urbs of Carthagena. 

Oneof these pirates, named Olonois,* penetrated to 
the ^tes of Havanna, fdlowed by twenty men onlyl 
Having afterwards retired into hb boat, the governor 
seat against him a ship of war with soldiers and an 
executioner. OImioIe rendered himself master of the 
veuel, cut off the heads of the Spanish soldiers, whom 
he had taken himself, and sent bfCck the executttiuer 
to the governor. Such, astonishing actiotts were never 
pc^^nned by the Eomans, or by other robbers. The 
wadike voyage of Admiral Anson round the world is 
ovi^y an agreeable promenade, in comparison with the 
passage of die baccaneeri m the South Sea, and with 
what they endared on terra finna. 

Had their policy been equal to their invincible courage', 
th^ would have founded- a, ^reat eitfpire in America. 
They .wanted, females; but instead of ravishing and 
macFyiflg Sahines, like die 'Romans, they procured 
them from the brothels of Paris, which sufficed not to 
produce a secood generation. 

They were, oujre cruel towards the^ianiards than 
tbs laneiitea eva-were to the Canaanites. A Dutch- 
man i* spokeii of, oamed-Roc* who pa t several Sponianl^ 

* Thit OtoDoii WM sflerwud* tskan, and eswn by ravigm. 
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on a spit and caused them to be eaten by-hu commdes. 
Their expeditions weretourH of thieves, and ncrercam- 
paigns of conquerors; thus, ia all the West Indies, 
they were never called anything' but ' los ladrones.' 
'When they surprised and entered the house of a father 
of a family, they put him to the torture to discover his 
treasures. That sufficiently proves what we say in 
the article Question, that torture was invented by 
robbers. 

What rendered their exploits useless was, that they 
limsfaed in debauches, as foolish as monstrous, all that 
diey acquired by rapine and murder. Finally, there 
remains nothing more of them than their name, and 
scarcely that. Such were the buccaneers. 

But what people in Europe have not been pirates ? 
The Goths, Alains, Vandals, and Huns, were they any- 
thing else ? What were Rollo, who established himself 
in mirmandy, and William Fier-a-bras, but the most 
able pirates? Was not Clovis a pirate, who came from 
"the borders of the Rhin^ into Gaul? 

. PLAGURISM. 

It is said that this word is derived from the lAtin 
word ' plaga,' and that it signifies the condemnatioQ to 
the Koui^ of those who sold freemen forslavta. Iliis 
has nothing in common with the plagiarism of andiars, 
who sell not men either enriaved or free. Tliej only 
for a little money occasioitaUy sell themselves. 

When an author sells the thoughts of another man 
for his own, the larceny is cdled pla^arism. AH the 
makers of dictionaries, all compiler* who do nothing , 
else than repeat backwards and forwards the opiniona, 
the errors, tlie impostures, ttnd the tmths already pira- 
ted, we may term plagiarists; but honest ^gnriMt, . 
who arrogate not the merit of invention, lltey pre- 
tend not even to have collected from the ancients the i 
materials which they get together ; they only copytbe I 
laborious compilen of the sixteenth centmy. Titey 
will sell von m quarto titat which already exMs in 
folio: Cul them if yon please bookmakers, not au- 
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thors-; Tange them rather among teciAd-hand dealeii 
than plagiarists. 

The true plagiarist is ha who gives the works of 
another for his own, who inBects in his i^apsodies long 
nasBages from a gK>d book a little modified. The en- 
lightened reader, s'eeing this patch of cloth of gold upon 
a blauket, soon detects the bungling purloiner. 

Ramsay, who after haring been a presbyterian in his 
native Scotland, an anglican in London, then a 
qnaker, and who finally persuaded F^nelon that he 
was a catholic, and even pretended a penchant for ce- 
lestial love—Ramsay, I say, compiled the Travels of 
<!yrna, because his master made his Telemachns travel. 
So far he only imitated ; but in these travels he co^Me* 
from an old English author, who introdticeB a young 
solitary dissecting his dead goat, and arriving at 4 
Imowledge of the deity by the proesss, which b very 
much like plagiarism. ' On conducting Cyrus iota 
Egypt, in describing that- singular country, he em- 
ploys the same eKpressions as Bosauet, whom be copies 
^ord for word without citing : this il pla^arism com- 
plete. One of my friends reproached lum with this 
one day ; Ramsay replied, that he.was not aware of it, 
and dial it was not aurprising he diould think like 
F^n^lon and write like Bossuet. This was making out 
the adage, " Proud as a Scotttnan." 

The most singular of all plagiarism is poswhly that 
of Father Barre, author of a large lustory of Gennany 
itt ten volumei. Tb^ history of iCharles XII. had just 
b«en printed, and he inserted moie than two hundred 
f aiges of it in bis work ; malting a duke of Lorraiof 
say pr«dsely that which woe saidby Charles XII. 

He attributes to the emperor Arnold that which hapr 
pened to the Swedish monarch. 

He relaUs of the emptor Rodolph that which woa 
aaid of king Stanislaus. 

Waldemar, king of Detunavk, acts precisely lik« 
Charles at Bender, Jic.:&c. 

The most pleasant ipart'of. the story is, thatajoar^ 
nilUst, perceiving this ««traordiaary resemblance bef 
X 2 
'„.,, , .Cixiglc 
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tweeo the two works, faikd not to impute the plagifr- 
rism to the author of the history of Charles XII,, who 
had composed his work twenty years before the a^ 
pearance of that of Father Barre. 

It is chiefly in poetry that plEigiarism if allovred to 

iiasa ; and certainly of all krcWes it ii that iriucfa is 
east dangerous to lociety. 

PLATO. 



.Cffihe Tmau of Plato and tome other Th'aigt. 

THEfathersof the church, of the first four centuries, 
were all Greeks and Platonists: you find notoiie 
Jlotnan who wrote for christiani^, or who had the 
slightest tincture of philosophy. I-will here obserre, 
by the war, that it is strange enough, the gicat 
church of Rome, which contributed m aothmg to this 
GstablishmeDt, has alone reaped all the ' advantage. 
It has been with this revolution, as with all those 
produced by civil wars : the first who trouble a state, 
always unluiowiugly labour for others rather tban 
for themselves. 

The school of Alexandria, founded by one named 
Mark, to whom succeeded Athenagonie, Clement, and 
Origen, was Uie centre of the christian' philosophy^ 
Plato was regarded by all the Greeks of Alextiidria' as 
the master of wisdom, the interpreter of Uie divinity; 
If the first christians had not embracedthe dogmas of 
Plato, the^ would never have had any phihwophers, any 
man of mind in their party. I set aside inspiratioB 
and grace, which ere above all philosophy, and speak 
only of the ordinary course of human events. 

It is said, that it was principally in the Timeus of 
Plato that-the Greek Others were iostmcted. This 
Timeus passes for the most sublime work of all ancient 
i^osophy. It is altnost the only one which Dacier 
has not translated, and I think the reason is.'becansa 
he did not ' understand it, and that he feared to 
^cover to clear sighted readers the face . of thia 

L»a,i,.-,. „C00gk' 



Sreek dhinity, ' who is on^ adored because he U 

Plato, in this fine dislopie, oHBnienceB by intiDduciDg 
an Egyptian priest, "who teadies Solon the ancient 
hiotory of die city of Athens, iriiich vat preserved 
faithfully for nine thousand years in the archives of 
Egypt. 

Athens, says the prieKt, was once the finest city of 
Greece, and the most renowned in the world for the 
arts of war and peace: she alone resisted the warriors 
ef the famous island Atlantides, who came in innu- 
merable vessds to subjugate a great part of Europe 
and Asia. Atheiw had the glory of freeing so many 
vanqnished people, and of preserring Erypt from the 
'Servitude which menaced us. Bat after this illustrious 
vjctory and service rendered to mankind, a ftigbtful 
earthquake in twenty-four hours swallowed tiie terintory 
of Athens, and all the great island of AUantidei. Hus 
islaBd is now only a vast sea, which the ruins of this 
uicient world and the slime mixed with its waters ren- 
-der unnavigable. 

This IB what the priest relates to Solon; and such ijt 
tdie manner in whicn Plato prepares to explain to ns 
subsequently, the formation of the aoul, the operaUftns of 
^e word; and his trinity. It is not physioally impos- 
«ble, that there might be an island AthntideB, whi<di 
has sot existed for nine thoassnd years, and which 
perished by an earthquake, like Herculanenm and «o 
many other cities; but our priest, in adding that the 
sea which washes Mount Atlaa is inacceuible to ves- 
sds, renders the history a litde suspicious. 

It may be after all, that since Solon — that is to say, 
in the course of tiiree tbousand years — ^vessels have dis- 
persed the sKme of the ancient island Atlantides and 
rendered the sea navigB.ble; but it is still snrprisio^, that. 
he should prepare by this island to speak of the "Word," 

Perhaps in telling this priesfs or old womania story, 
Plato wished' to iusinaate something- oontrUy to the 
^cissitudes wliich have so often changed the face of the 
g^obe. Perhaps he would, merely say, what Pythago- 
ras and Timeus of Locrishave said so long before far- 
^3 
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and what our eyes tellrue every day — thateverythii^ is 
nature perishes and is reoewed. The history ofDei^ 
calion and Pyrrha, the fell of Phaeton, are lablea ; but 
inundations and confiagratiouB are truths. 

Plato d^arts from hia- imagnnary island, to speak of 
things, which the. beat of philosophers of our days 
would not diaaTow. " That which ia produced has 
'necessanly a cause, an'' author. It ib .difficult'to die- 
corer the author of thia world ; and when be is found, 
it is dtai^rous to apeak of him to the-people." . 

Nothing is more true, even now, than that if a aagev 
ia pasaing by our: Lady of Lbretto, said to another 
-sage, hia friend, that our Lady of Loretto, with'her 
little black face, governs not the entire universe, and.a 
good woman overheard these words, and related them 
to other good women, of the March of Ancona, thesage 
would be atoned like Orpheus. This is precisely £c 
situation in which the first christians were believed te 
be, who apoke not well of Cybete and Diana, which 
-alone should attach them to Plato^ The uninteUifible 
things which he afterwards treats of, ought not to di»- 
gost ua' with him. 
, Lwjli not reproach Plato with saying, in his Timeusi, 
'.that the world is an animal;' for he no doubt undee- 
-stauds, that the elements in motion animate the world; 
Slid he means not, by animal, a dog or a man, who walks, 
feelsi eats, sleeps, and engenders. An author sfaould 
always be explained in the moat favourable sense ; . and 
it.ia Dotwhilstwe accuse people, or when we denoonce 
their books, that it is right to interpret malwuantly and 

F^ison all their words ; nor is it thus that f stutU treat 
lab). 

According to him, there is a kind of trinity whit^ is 
the soul of matter. These are his words : " From the 
indivisible substance, always similar to itself^ and.tfae 
divisible' substance, a third substance is composed, 
-which. partakes of.tbe same aod of others." 

Afterwards came the Py^agorean number, which ren - 
ders the thing still more unintelligible, and consequently 
more re.spectable. What ammunition for people com- 
joencing a paper war 1 

„.,, , .Cmiglc 



Fitend Tender, r little pfttiCnce and atMntion, if yo« 
please : " When God had formed the sou! of the world 
of these throe Bubstances, the soul shot itself into the 
midst of the unirerse, to the' extremitieB of being; 
spreftdin^ itself everywhere, and re-aoting upon it«df, 
itfijTired at all limes a divine origin of etenial wisdom." 
- And some lines afterwards : " Thus the nature of 
the immense animal which we cdl die vwld, ii 
■ eternal." 

Plato,, following the esample of his. predecessors, 
then introduces the Supreme Being, the creator of the 
-world,- forming: this world before time ; so that God 
oiMld not exist without the world, nor the world with- 
out Qod; as the sun cannot exist without shedding 
light into space, nor tliis light steal into apace without 
the sun. ■ > 

' I pasa in flitence many Greek, or rather Oriental 
.ideas : as for example — that there are four sorts of 
Bnimala — celestial gods, birds of the air, 'flshes, and 
-terrestrial animals, to which laetwe have^the honour to 
belong. 

I hasten to arrire at a second trinity : " the being 
en^ndered, the being who eng«nders, and the heine 
which resembles the engendered and the engenderer. 
This trinity is formal enough, and the fathers haw 
found their account in it. 

This trinity is followed by a rather singular theory ef 
the iour elements. The earth is founded on a equila- 
teral triangle, water on a right angled triangle, air on a 
scaienej and tire.on an isoceles triangle. AAer vhich 
he demonstratively proves, that there can be bnt fiw 
worlds^ because there are but five regular solid bodies, 
and yet that there ia but one world which is round. 

1 confess, that no philosopher in < Bedlam has ever 
reasoned so powerful ly. Rouse yourself, friend rem* 
der, to'-hear me speak of the other famous trinity of 
. PlatOj.which hta commentators have so much vaunted': 
:it.u:the Eternal Being, the Eternal Creator of the 
world; his word, intelligence, or idea; and the good 
which results froiiLit. I assure you that 1 have scught 
for.' it diligently in ~ this Timeus, and I have never 
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found' it there ; it may be there 'totid^ Htteril.'bat 

it ia not ' totidem verbk,' or I am much mjitaken. 

After reading all Plato with great reluctaace, I pa- 
ceired XHne shadow of the trinity for vhich he is lo 
much honoured. It is in the sizth book of his Chhne- 
rical Republic, in i^ich he says — " I.etus speak of the 
•on, the wonderful production of Kood, and his perfect 
image." But unfortunately he discorera this perfect 
image of God to he the sun. It wtib therefore tbc 
l^iysical sun, which wil^ tjie word and the father 
composed the platonic trinity. 

In the Epinomia of Plato there are very cniious 
absurdities, one of which I tmiulate as reasonably as I 
can, for the convenience of the reader. 

" Know that there are eight virtura in heaven : I 
have observed them, which is easy to all the wtvld. 
The sun is one of its virtues, the mo<»i anoUier ; the 
third is the assemblage of stars; and the five plt»ets, 
with these three virtues, make the number eig^t. 
Be careful of thinkin| that these virtnes, or those 
which they contain, and which animate them, either 
move of themselves or are carried in vehicles; be carfr- 
fuJ, I say, of bdievin^, that some may be gods and 
others not; that some maybe adorable, and others 
■ocfa as we should neither adore or invoke. They are 
all brothers ; each has his share ; we owe them aU tbe 
tome honours; they' fill all the situations which the 
word assigned to Uiem, when it formed the visttile 
universe."^ 

Here is the word already found : we must now find 
the three persons. They are in the second letter f^«n 
Plato to Dionynns, which letters assuredly are not- 
forged; the style is the same as that of his dialogoes. 
He often says to Dioaystus and Bron things very diffi- 
cult to comprehend, and which we might belierc to be 
written in ntunben; but he also tells us very ctear 
ones, whicli have been found true a long time after him. 
For example, he expresses himself thas in his sercntti 
letter to Dion : — 

"I have been convinced that all sUtea are very 
badly governed ; there is scaicdy any good ustitution. 
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tir administratiOB. We see as it were^ iaj after day, 
that all follows the. path of fortane rather than that of 
wisdom." 

After this short digression on temporal afiaiti, let u> 
retnrn'to apbituat ones, to the trinity. Plato says to 
Dionmns: — 

" Ihe king of the universe is Burrounded by his 
works: all is the effect of his grace. The finest of 
things have their first cause.in him ; the second in per- 
fection have in him their second cause, and be is fur- 
ther the third cause of works of the third d^^ee." 
' The trinity, such as we acknowledge, could not be 
recognised in this letter ; but it wa.s a great point to 
hare in a Greek author a guarantee of the dogmas 
of the dawning church. Every Greek church was 
therefore platontc, as every Latin church was peripa- 
tetic, from the commencement of the third century. 
Thus two Greeks whom; we have never understood, 
were the masters of our' opinions until the time in 
'Which men at the end of two thousand years wers 
obliged to think for themselves. 

, . SECTION 41. 

Question* «■ Plato and on tome other Trifiet. 
'■ Plato in saymgtothe Oreekswhat somanyphiloso-' 
phers of other nations, have said before him, in assuring 
them that there is a supreme intelligence which arran- 
ged the universe, did he think that this supreme intel- 
ligence resided in a single place, like a king of the east 
in, his seraglio? Or rather did he believe that this 
powerful intelligence spread itself everywhere like 
light, or a being still more dehcate, phimpt, active, and 
penetrating than light? The god of Plato, in a word, 
IS he in matter, or is he separated from it ? Oh yon 
who have read Plato attentively, that is to say seven or 
eight fontastical dreams hidden in some garret iit 
Europe, if ever these questions reach you; I implore yon 
to answer them. 

The barbarous island of Gassiterides, in which men 
lived in the woods in the time ofPiato, has finalljr pro- 
duced philosophers who are as much beyond him as 



Fl&to was beyond dicK of his contempoiatiw wh« tea.- , 
■oned not at all. 

AmOD? these philoaophers, Clarke is peiluipB alto- 
gether the clearest, the most profound, the most me- 
thodical and the strongest of all those who have , 
apoken of the Supreme Being. 

When he gave his esceUent book to thepubiiche ' 
found a young gentleman of the county of GloucMtet 
nho candidly advanced objections a> stTOBg aa his de- 
monstrationB. We can see them at the end of the fint 
Tolume of Clarke ; it was not on tbe necessary exis- 
tence of tbe Supreme Being that he reasoned ; it wu 
on bis infinity and immensity. 

It appears not indeed, that Clarke has proved that 
there is a being wbo penetTates intimately all wbicfa 
exists, and. that this being whose .properties we cannot 
conceive baa the property of extending himself to the 
greatest imaginable distance. 

The great Newton has demonstrated that there is ■ 
void in nature ; but what philosopher could dsracn- 
strate to me that God is in this void ; that he toucbei 
it ; that he fills it ? How, bounded as we are, can we 
attain to the knowledge of these mysteries? Does it 
not suffice, that it proves to as that a supr^einastN : 
exists? It is not given to us to know what he is noi 
how he is. 

It seems as if Locke and Clarke bad tbe keys of the 
intell^ble world. Locke has <«>eaed all the uwl* 
ments which can be entered; but has not Clarke 
wished to penetrate a little above tbe edifice ? 

How could a pbUosophei like Samuel Clarke, afUr 
so admirable a work on the existence of God, wriu 
■o ^tiable a one on matters of fact? 

How could Benedict Spinosa, who . had as much ' 
.profundity of mind as Samuel Clarke, after raisii^ , 
nimsolf to the most sublime metaphysics, howeoaU 
he not perceive that a supreme intelligeuce presides over 
works visibly arranged with a supreme intelligence— if 
it is true after all that sucb is tbe system of Spinosa? i 

How could Newton, the greatest of men, commeot 
upon the Apocalypse, as we have already remarked? 
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How could Locke, after having lovell defeloped the 

human undf^ntanding, degrade his own in another work f 
I fancy I see eaglea, 1^0 after darting into a cloud 

go to reel on a dunghill. 

POETS. 

A TOTTKO man on leaving college deliberatei whether 
he shall be an advocate, a physican, a theologian, or a 
poet — ^whether he shall lake care of oar body, our soul, 
oroureBterMnment, Wehavealreadyspolcen of advo- 
cates and phystcianB; we will now apeak of the pro- 
digious forLut whJLh is Bometunes made by the tEkeo- 
logiaa. 

The thetdodan becomes pope, and has not only his 
geological videts, cooks, singers, chamberlains, |Miysi- 
(oans, sui^oas, sweepers, agnus dei makers, confec- 
tioners, and preachers, but also his poet. I know 
not wlMt insured personage was the poet of Leo X., as 
David was for some time Uie poet of Saul. 

It ia sardy of all the employments in a great house 
that W^ich is the most useless. The kings of England, 
sriio-have preaerved in their island many of the ancient 
lii tgo i which are lost on the continent, have their 
offidal poet.* He is obliged once a year to make an 
ode in pruse of St Cecilia,t who played so marvel- 
lously on the organ or psalteriou, that an angel 
descended from the ninth heayen to listen to her more 
convenientlv — the harmony of the psfdtery, in ascending 
trom this place to the land of angels, necessarily losing 
ft sndl portion of its volume. 

Moses is the first poet that we know of; but it is 
thought that befc»re him the Chaldeans, the Syrians, 
Ksd the Indians practised poetry, since they possessed 
music. NererAeless, the fine canticle which Moses 

• And hftvsnill t thon too who oSonlly auiiuJutDn tbe bom 
•urprisiog henmelers.— T. 

f The odes orDryden and Pope donbtloa misled Voltaire iala 
thii inppaaition. How much more stapcniloui the miicoDceptiOD, 
if aome future fiuvign writer vboidd UMTt, that on ths death of 
every monarch it waa the province of hiiUaltats to wlilaaVuion 
of Judgment 1—T, „„„„ ., „Cooylc 
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ehaunted with his uster Minam, when they cwne oat of 
the red sea, is the most aucieat poetical monunaeat in 
hexameter verK that we possess. I am' not of the 
opiDion of those impious and ignorant rogues, Newton, 
Le Clerc, snd others, who prove that all this was writ- 
(en about eight hundred years after the event, and who 
insolently maintain that Moses could not write in He- 
brew, since Hebrew is only a comparatively modleni 
dialect of the Phenician, of which Moses could .know 
nothing at all. I examiae not with the learned. Huet 
how Moses was able to sing so well, who stunma^ 
and could not speak. 

If we listened to many of these authors, Moses would 
be less ancient than Orpheus, Musseus, HomeTi and 
Hesiod. We perceive at the first glance the absurdity 
of this opinion ; as if a Greek could be as ancient as a 
Jew. 

Neither will I reply to those impertinent pertoni' 
who suspect that Moses is only an imaginary personage, 
a fabulousimitationof the fable of the ancient Bacchou 
and that all the prodigies of Bacchus, since attributed 
to. Moses, were sung in orgies before it was known that 
Jews existed in the world. This idea refutes itaelf :. il 
is obvious to good sense that it is impossible Sa£clvt» i 
could exist before Moses. ' 

'We have still however an excellent Jewish poet un- 
deniably anterior to Horace— king David; and we 
know well how infinitely superior the ' Miserere' islotbe 
' Justum ac tenacem propositi virum.' 

But what is most astonishing, legislators and kings i 
have been our earliest poets. We tind even at present 
people so good aa to become poets for kings. Viipl I 
indeed had not the office of poet to Augustus, nor Lv- 
can that of poet to Nero ; but I confess that it wosid 
have debased the profession not a little to make god* ' 
of either the one or the other, . ; 

It'is asked, why poetry, being so unnecessary to the ' 
world, occupies so high a rank among the 6ne arts? 
Hie same question may be put with regard to music. 
Poetry is the music of the soulj and above ail of great 
and of feeling sonls. 

L»a,i,.-,. „ClX)g[c 
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Oae meiit of poetry few persons vill deny; it says 
more and ia fewer words than prose. 

Who was ever able to tTEmslate the fbllowiDf Latin 
versea vith the bterit^ with which they came from the 
brain of the poet? 

ViTe meuior lelU, (<Mpt hora, hoc quod loqnor indi Ml. 

I speak not of the other charms of poetry, as they 
are well known; but I insist upon the grand precept i7f 
Horace, ' Sapere est principium et fons.' THere can 
be no great poetry without great wisdom ; bat how 
connect this wisdom with enUiusiaam ? Like Csesar, 
who framed his plan of battle with circumspection, and 
fought with all possible ardour. 

lliere have no doubt been ignorant poets, but then 
they have been bad poets. A man acquainted only 
with dactyls and spondeeB, and with a head full o*f 
rhymes, is rarely a man of sense ; but Vii^ fs en- 
dowed with superior reason. 

LacretiuB, in common with all the ancients, was mi- 
serably ignorant of physical laws, a knowledge of which 
is not to be acquired by wit. It is a knowledge which 
is only to be attained by instruments, which in his 
time had n«t been invented. Glasses are necessary- 
microscopes, pneumatic machineB, barometers, &c. to 
have even a distant idea of the operations of nature. 

Descartes knew little more than Lucretius, when his 
keys opened the sanctuary ; and an hundred times more 
of the path has been troaden from the time of Galileo, 
' who was better instructed physically than Descartes, 
-to the present day, than from the first Hermes to Lu- 
cretius. 

AW ancient physics are absurd : it was not thus 
with the philosophy of mind, and that good sense 
which; assisted by strength of intellect, can acutely 
balance between doubts and appearances. This is the 
chief merit of Lucretiiis ; his third book is a master- 
piece of reasoning. He argues like Cicero, and ex- 
preaeeB himself like Vii^l; and it must be confessed, 
thsft'when our illustrious Polignac attacked hU third 
book, he refuted it only like a carding 

When I say, thxA Lucretius reWBns in his third book 
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.like on able metaphysician, I do not say that be waa 
right. We may argue very soundly, and deceive 
ourselveR, if not instructed by rerelation, Lncretias 
was not a Jew, andwe know that Jews alo&ewerein the 
right in the days of Cicero, of Fossidonius, of Ciesar, 
and of Cato. Lastly, under 'Hbeiius, the Jews wete 
no longer in the right, and common sense was pos- 
sessed by the christians exclusively. 

Thus It wag impossible that Lucretius, Ciceio «nd 
Caesar could be anything but imbecile, in comparisom 
with the Jews and ourselves; but it must be allowed, 
that ID the eyes of the rest of the world they were t^ 
great men. 

f allow that Lucretius killed himself as well as Cato, 
Cassias, and Brutus; but they might very well kill 
tbemaelrea, and still reastm like men of intellect during 
.their lives. 

In everr author let us distinguish the man from hie 
works. Racine wrote like Virgil, but he became jae- 
■enbt througb weakness, and he died in consequence 
of weakness equally great — because a man in passiu 
through a gallery did not bestow a took upon bun.* 1 
am very lorry for all this ; but the putof Phedn la not 
tiierefore the less admirable. 

POISONINGS. ■ 
Let us often repeat useful truths. There hne 
always been Fewer poisonings than have been spoken of: 
it is almost with them as with parriddes; the accoaa- 
ttons have been very common, and the crimes very rare. 
One proof is, that we have a long time taken for poisoa 
that which is not so. How many princes have ^ 
rid of those who were suspected by them by making 
diem drink bullock's blood ! How many other prineas 
have swallowed it themselves to avoid falling into the 

■ Louis XIV. look (olne offence ■) lUcine, knd puMd him in ■* 
■nti-disitiberwilhouttr . - - ~ ■ .. 



I Ruine, like * ecouine Frenchman, siclianed tnd died. 
ThiiwealfDM, filtered through b modem Seoltiah novel, roifht be 
truufbrmed into (he pureM oi (lie virluei g at leut mch bM beea 
the mode oTticatiDf very eiiniUr Tirluc. — T. 
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audt of their eoemieB 1 All aocient bistorians, and 
t»en PlaUTch, attest it. 

] was so inratuated with these tales io my childhood, 
that I bled one of my bulls, in the idea that his blood 
beloDged to me, since he was horn in my stable (an 
ancient pretension of which I will not here dispute the 
validity). 1 drank this blood, like Atreus and Mademoi' 
selle de Vergi, and it did me no more harm than horse's 
blood does to the Tartars, or pudding does to us every 
day, if it be not too rich. 

Why should the blood of a bull be a poison, when 
that of a goat is considered a remedy? The peasants 
of my province swallow the blood of a cow, which they 
call fricassee, every day ; that of a bull is not move 
dangerous. Be sure, dear reader, that Themistocles 
died not of it. 

Some speculators of the court of Louis XIV. 
believed they discovered that his sister-in-law, Hen- 
rietta of England, was- poisoned with powder of 
diamonds, which was put into a bowl of strawberries, 
iastead of grated sugar; but neither the impalpdile 
powder of glass or diamonds, nor that of any prodnc- 
tioa of nature which was not in itself venomous, could 
be hurtful. 

They are only sharp-cutting active points which can 
become violent. The exact observer Mead, a celebra- 
ted English physician, saw through a microscope the 
liquor shot from the gums of irritated vipers. He pre- 
tends that he has always found them strewn wiUt 
these cutting pointed blades, the immense number 
of which tear and pierce the internal membranes.* 

* We cannot explain the eReclaof ■ poison b; a meohanical 
caoae of ibis kind. Sonie appear lo have a chemical BCtion on our 
organs, which Ibey deslroy by decompoiing the lubstance whicU 
forma ihem. Such are ceuittc poiKini. The venom of the viper 
appears only to have a purely organic action. (See the work of 
U. )'Abb« Fonlana od the venom of the viper.) VCe prelend not 
. to pronounce thai ilie mechanical action of bodiee, Ibeir chemical 
and organic action, may be one o( a different nature | bul fscU 
prove thatiheae three speciea of aelionii exist, and nothing prove* 
lo ua thai Ihay should be reduced 10 a single one, Dor eveu givM 
lU ■ elimpneorthepaMihilily otit.—FrtackEJ. .■ 

g a 'Ogle 
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The cantarella, of which it is pretended that popfe 
Alesander VI, and hisbastard the dnkeof Borgia made 
great use, was, it is said, the foam of a hog rendered fi' 
riousby suspending him by the feetwith his head down- 
wards, in which situation he was beat to death ; it was a 
poison as prompt and violent as that of the viper. A 
great apothecary assures me, that la Tofana, that 
celebrated poisoness of Naples, principally made use 
of this receipt; all which is perhaps untrue.* Iliis 
science is one of those of which we should be ignorant. 

Poisons which copulate the blood, instead of tear- 
ing the membranes, are opium, hemlock, henbane, 
aconite, and several others. The Athenians became so 
refined as to cause their countrymen, condemned to 
death, to die by poisons reputed cold ; an apothecary 
was the executioner of the republic. It is said, thM' 
Socrates died very peacefully, and as if he slept: I. 
can scarcely believe it. 

I make one remark on the Jewish books, which is, 
that among this people we see no one who was poi' 
soned. A crowd of kings and priests perished by 
assassination ; the history of the nation is the history 
of murders and robberies : but a single instance only 
is mentioned of a man who was poisoned, and this man 
was not a Jew — he was a Syrian named Lysias, general 
of the armies of Antiochns Epiphanus. The second 
book of MaccabeeHBays.t that he poisoned himself— 
'vcneno vitam fiuivit;' but these books of Maccabees 
ate very suspicious. My dear reader, I have already 
dsalred you to believe nothing* lightly. 

* nil verypTobable that it is ■ papular atory. It would ba 
itmntmi^not to think of penetrating lline pnlended eecrelf; 
but thow who know anything on Iheso mbjeclB ihould have the 
prudeace to be silent. It is not that these truths might not be 
unfnl, iF they wen known like any other spetieB oF tratb, but 
theyshoulcLonly be published in works which show at the same 
tfaaei the danger, trie precautions which can preterve u* from 
it, and (he remedies. — Frmcli Ed. 

The Aqua Tobna a now well known, and certainly has nolliiiig 
in cammou with tlie slaver of an enraged pie. Morphine, and 
Hnilarabemieat cxiacenlratioDS are al present tlie taee. — T, 

t Chap. 1. 13. 
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What ftstonithes me most in the history of the man- 
ners of tiie ancient Romans is, the conspiracy of the 
Roman women to cause to perish by poison, not only 
their husbands, but the principal dtizens in genera). It 
was, says Titus Livius, in the year 423 from the foun- 
dation of Rome, and therefore in the time of the most 
austere virtue; it was before we heard speak of atty 
divorce, though divorce was authorised ; it was when 
women drank no wine, and scarcely ever went out of 
their houses, except to the temples. How can we im- 
agine, that they suddenly ap[died themselves to the 
knowledge of poisoBs ; that they assembled to compose 
them; and, without any apparent interest, thus ad- 
ministered death to the first men in Rtmte t 

Lawrence Echard, in bis diridged con^il^tion, c<m- 
tents himself with saying-, that " the- virtue of the 
Roman ladies was strangely belied ; that one bandred 
and seventy who meddled with tbe art of naking poi- 
sons, and of reducing this ait mto precepts, were all at 
once accused, convicted, and punished," Titus 
Livius assuredly does not say, that Uiey reduced this art 
into rules. That would signify, that they held a 
school of poisoBs, that they professed it as a science; 
which ig ridiculous. He says nothing about an hundred 
and seventy profestora in corrosive sublimate and ver- 
digris. Finally, he does not affirm that there were poi* 
•oners among the wives of the senators and kit^hts. 
' The people were extremely fooHsh, and reasoned at 
Rome as elsewhere. These aie the words of Titut 
Ltvius: — 

" The year 423 was of the number of unfortunate 
ones : there was a mortality caused by the tempera- 
ture of the air or by human malice. I wish that we 
could affirm with some autlior, tJiat, the corruption of 
the air caused this epidemic, rather than attribute the 
death of so many Romans to poison, as many, historian a 
have falsely written, to decry this year."* 

They have therefore written falsely, aQcording ta 

• tint decade, book viii. 
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Titus Livius, ^rho believes not that the ladles of Rome 
were poisoners: but what interest had authors id 
decrying this year? 1 know not, 

" I relate the feet," continues he, " as it was related 
Wore me." This is not the speech of a satisfied man ; 
besides, the alleged feet much resembles a fable. A 
■lave accuses abont seventy women, aiBong whom arc 
•ereral of the patrician rank, of causing; the plagiue in 
Rome by preparing; poisons. Some of the accused 
dema&d permission to swallow their drug;s and expire 
an the spot; and their accomplices are condemned to 
death witiiont tiie manner of their punishment being 
specified. 

I suspect that this story to which TStns Lirius gives 
no credit, deserves to ot banished to the place in 
which the vessel is preserved which a vestal drew to 
shore with her girdle; where Jupiter in person stopped 
the flight of the Romans; where Castor and PoUuz 
cam* to combat on horse-back in their behalf; where 
aflint waseutwitha razor; and where Simon Barjonas, 
Bumamed Peter, dispnted miracles with Simon the 
magician. 

There is scarcely any poison of which we cannot pre- 
vent the consequences by combatting it immediately. 
Thrire is no medicine which is not a pmson when 
taken in too Btron|; a dose. 

All indigestion is a poison. 

An ignorant physician, and even a leamed but iaat- 
tentive one, is often a poisoner, A good cook is h 
certain slow poisoner, if you are not temperate. 

One day the marqiiis d'Argenson, minister of state 
for the foreign d^artment, whilst his brother was 
minister of war, received front London a letter ftom a 
fool (as ministers do by every post); this fool proposed 
an infellible means of poisoning al! the inhabitants of 
the capital of Enelana. This does not regard me, 
Eaid the marquis a'Argenson to us; it is a packet te 
my bpojher,. 
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POLICY. 

Thb policy of man cons wt«, at first, in endeavouri^ 
to ajriveat a state equal to that of animals, wb(Mn na- 
ture has fumiibed with food, cloathing, and aheltec - 

To attain this stale is a matter of na little ^m« 
and difficulty. 

How to procure for himself subsistence and accom- 
modation, and protect himself f^om evil, comprises 
the whole object Emd business of man. 

This evil exists everywhere ; the fonr elements of 
nature conspire to form it. The barrenness of o>* 
quarto* part of the worid, the nun^tiesi diseases to 
which we are sidtject, ttie mtdtitude of strong aad hos- 
tile animals by which we are surrounded, oblig« ne U 
be constantly on Hie alert in body and in mind, to 
guard against the various forms of evil. 

No man, by his own individual care aod exertiODi 
can secure himself from eyil; he requires assistance. 
Society therefore Is as ancient as the world. 

This society consists lometimes of too many, and 
somedmcs of too few. The revolutions of the globe 
have <^n destroyed whole races of men aud otber 
animals, ia tsaay countries, and have multiplied Uiem 
in odters. 

To en^le a specif to nultii^, a tolerable cUmale 
and soil are necessary ; and even with these advan- 
tages, men may be under the aeceaslty t>f goJti|; an~ 
dothed, of suffering hunger, of being destitute of 
everything, and of perishing in misery. 

Men are not like beaveis, of bees, or silk- worms ; 
diey have no sure and intallible instioct which procures^ 
for them necessaries. 

Among an hundred men, ttere is scarcely one that 
possesses genius; and among women, scarcely one 



amoB^ 



five hundred. 



It IS onlv by tneans of genius that those aiU are 
invented^ trtiich eVeBtnallT fumi^ soatelhing of that, 
accommodation which is toe great object of all policy.. 

Ta attempt these aits with auccess,, the aiustaace 
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of others b requiiite ; haoda to aid you, and mind* 
aufficiently acute and unprejudiced to comprehend 
you, and Bufficiently docile to obey you. Before how- 
ever all this can be discovered and brought together, 
thousands of years roll on iu ignorance and barbarism ; 
thousands of efforts for improvement terminate only in 
abortion. At length, theoutlines of an art are foFOied, 
but thousands of ages are still requisite to carry it te 
perfection. 

Fbreign PoUcy^ 

When any one nation has become acquainted with 
netallurgy, it will certainly beat its neighbours and 
make slaves of them. You possess arrows and sabres, 
and were born in a climate that has rendered you 
lohust. We are weak, and have only clubs and 
■tones. You kill us, er if you permit us to live, it is 
that we may till your fields and build your houses. We 
ung some rustic ditty to dissipate your spleen or ani- 
mate your languor, if we have any v(»ce; Or we blow 
on some pipes, in order to obtain from you clothing 
and bread. If our wives and daughters are handsome, 
you appropriate them without scruple to youraehes. 
The young genUeman, your Bon, not only takes ad- 
Tantage of the established policy, but adds new dia^ 
coveries to this growing art. His servants proceed, 
by his orders, to emasculate my unfortunate boys, 
whom he then honours with the guardianship of his 
wives and mistresses, ^uch has been policy, the 
great art of making maokind contribute to iadiridnal 
advantage and enjoyment; and such is still policy 
throughout the largest portion of Asia. 

Some nations, or rather hordes, having thus by 
superior strength and skill brought into subjection 
nthers, begin afterwards to fight with one anotiier foe 
the division of the spoil. Each petty nation maintains 
and pays soldiers. To encourage, and at the same 
time to control these soldifrs, eikch possesses its gods, 
its oracles, and prophecies; each maintains and pays 
its soothsayers and slaughtering priests. These sooth* 
•ayers or augurs begin with prophecyiog in faiour of 
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the heads of the natkiD ; they aftemards prophecy ftW 
themaelres, and obtain a share ia the goTemment. 
The most powerful and slvewd prevail at last over the 
others, after ages of caroage which excite oui horror, 
and of impostures which exdte our laughter. Such is 
the regular course and completion of policy. 

While these scenes of ravage and rrand are carried 
on in one portion of the globe, other nations, or rather 
clans, retire to mountain caverns, or districts sur- 
ronnded by inaccessible swamps, marshes, or som^ 
verdant and solitary spot in the midst of vast desertit 
of burning sand ; or some peninsular and consequently 
easily protected territory, to secure themselves against 
the tyrants of the continent. At length, all become 
armed with nearly the same description of weapons ; 
and blood flows from one extremity of the world to 
the other. 

Men however cannot for ever go on kilting one 
another; and peace is consequently made, till either 
party thinks itself sufficiently strong to recommence 
the war. Those who can write draw up these treaties 
of peace ; and the chiefs of every nation, with a view 
more successfully to impose upon their enemies, invoke 
the gods to attest with what sincerity they bind them- 
selves to the observance of these compacts. Oaths of 
the most solemn character are invented and employed, 
and one party engages in the name of the great Somo- 
nocodom, and the other in that of Jupitet Ae avenger; 
to live for ever in peace and amity ; while in the same 
names of Samonocodom and Jupiter, they take the 
first opportunity of cutting one another's throats. 

In times of the greatest civilization and refinement, 
the lion of ^sop made a treaty with three animals, 
who were his neighbours. The object was to divide 
the common spoil into four equal parts. The lion, for 
certain incontestable and latislactory reasons which hft 
did not then deem it necessary to detail, but which he 
should be always ready to give in due time and place, 
first takes three parts out of the four for himself, and 
then thnatens instant strangulation to whoever shall 
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dare to touch the fourth. This is the true lublicae of 
policy. 

tntervdl Policy. 
The object here is to accumulate for our own coautiy 
the greatest qaantity of power, honour, and enjoyment 
possible. To attain these fa any extraordinary de- 
gree, much money is indispensable. 

In a democracy it is very difficult to accomplish ihia 
object. Every citizen is your rival; ''a democracy 
can never subsist but in a small territory. Vou may 
have wealth almost equal to your wishes through your 
own mercantile dealings, or transmitted in patrimony 
from your industrious and opulent grand fauie r ; your 
fortune will excite jealousy and envy, but will purchase 
little real co-operation and service. If an aiQuent 
family ever bears sway in a democracy, it is not for a 
long; time. 

In an aristocracy, honours, pleasures, power, and 
money, are more easily attainable. Great discretion 
however is necessary. If abuse is flagrant, revolution 
will be the consequence. 

Thus in a democracy all the citizens are equal. 
This species of government is at present rare, and ap- 
pears to but little advantage,* although it is in itself 
natural and wise. 

In aristocracy, inequality or superiority makes it- 
self sensibly felt ; but the less arrogant its demeanour, 
the more secure and successful will be its course. 

Monarchy remains to be mentioned. lu this, all 
mankind are made for one individual : he accumu- 
lates all honours with which be chooses to decorate 
himself, tastes all pleasures to which he feels an in- 
clination, and exercises a power absolutely without 
control; provided, let it be remembered, that he has 
plenty of money. If he is deflcient in that, he will be 
unsuccessful at home as well as abroad, and will soon 

• H»dVoltiiirel[ved to wilnEMiheestabliahmenlorihe United I 
StaWa of Atneiica, lie would have correcledlhlapnna». D«po. 
(i"Hi nould be vary hippy to prewrve the pretent rewto^^— T. 
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te left destitute of power, pleasures, honours, and per- 
haps even of life. 

While this personage has money, not only is he 
snccessful 3n<f happy himself, but his relations and 
principal servants are flourishing in full enjoyment 
also ; and an immense multitude of hirelings labour for 
fhem the vhole year round, in the vain hope that they 
shall themselves, some time or other, enjoy in their 
cottages the leisure and comfort which their sultan and 
bashaws enjoy in their harems. Observe however 
what wilt probably happen. 

A^oliy full-fed fanner was Tormerly in possession of 
avast estate, consistiug of fields, meadows, vineyards, 
orchards, and forests. An hundred labourers worked 
for him, while he dined with his family, drauk hiv 
"Vine, and went to sleep. His principal domestics, 
who plundered him, dined next, and eat up nearly 
c*er3fthing. Then came the lahourers, for whom there 
"was left only a very met^e and insufGcieut meal. 
Utey at first murmured, then openly complained, ' 
speedily lost all patience, and at last ate up the dinner 
prepared for their master, and turned him out of his 
house. The master said they were a set of scoundrels, 
« pack of undutiful and rebellious children who as- 
saulted and abused their own father. The labourers rt- 
plied, that they had only obeyed the sacred law of 
nature, which he had violated. The dispute was fin^- 
■ly referred to a soothsayer in the neighbourhood, wh» 
was thought to be actually inspired. The holy man 
■takes the farm into his own hands, and nearly famishes 
both the labourers and the master; till at length their 
'feelings counteract their superstition, and the saint is 
in the end expelled in his turn. This is domestic 
policy. 

There hare'been more examples than one of this de- 
scription; and some consequences of this species of 
' policy still subrist in all their strength. We may hope 
that in the course of ten or twelve thousand ages, 
-when mankind become more enlightened, the great 
proprietors of «>tatei, grown also more wise, will on (he 
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one hand treat their labourers rath« better, and on 
the other talce care not to be duped by soothsayerB. 



In quality of a doubter, I have a lon^" time filled my 
vocation. I have doubted when they would persuade 
me, that the glouopetres which I have seen formed in 
my fields were originally the tonguea of aea-dogs, that 
the lime used m my bam was composed of shells only, 
that corals were the production of the excrement of 
. certain little fishes, that the sea by its curreats has 
formed Mount Cenis and Mount Taurus, and that 
Niobe was formerly changed into marble. 

It is not that I love not the extraordiuary, the mai- 
velious, as well as any traveller or man of system ; but 
to believe firmly, 1 would see with my own eyes, touch 
with my own hands, and that several times. Even that 
is not enough; I would still be aided by the eyes and 
hands of others. 

Two of my companions, who, Uke myself, form ques- 
tions on the Encyclopedia, have for some time amused 
themselves with me in studying the nature of several 
of the little films which grow in ditches by the side of 
water lentils. These light herbs, which we call po- 
lypi of soft water, have several roots, from which ci^ 
cumstance we have given them the name of polyju. 
These little parasite plants were merely plants, UBol 
the commencement of the age in which we live. Leu- 
enhoeck raises them to the rank of ^imals. We 
know not if they have gained much by iL 

We think that, to be considered as an animal, it is 
necessary to he endowed with sensation. They there- 
fore commence by shewing us, that these soh-water 
polypi have feeling, in order that we should present 
. them with our right of citizenship. 

We have not dared to grant it the dignity of sensa- 

■ tion, though it appeared to have the greatest preten- 

'sions to it. Why should we give it to a species of 

'small rush? Is it because it appears to bud? This 

property is comjuoo to all trees growing by the wMet- 
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side; to mllQwi, poplars, aspiiis, &c. It is so light, 
that it changes place at the least inot(<»i of the drop of 
water which bears it; theDce it has been conclnded utat 
it walked. In like maoiier, we may suppose that the 
little, floatiDg, marshy islands of St. Omer are animals, 
for they often change their place. 

It is said its roots are feet, its stalk ita body, iUi 
branches are its arms ; the pipe which composes the 
stalk is pierced at the top, — it is its mouth. In this 
pipe there is a light white pith, of which some almost 
imperceptible animalcules are very greedy; they enter 
the hollow of this little pipe by maldng it bend, and 
cat this light pa^te ; — it is the polypus who captuTea 
these animals with his snout, though it has not the 
Jeast appearance of head, mouth, or stomach. 

We have examined this sport of nature with til the 
attention of which we are capable. It apptiared to us 
ihat the production called polypus resemUed an ani- 
mal much less than a carrot or asparagus. In vain we 
Jhave opposed to our eyes all the reasoninga which we 
formerly read ; the evidence of our eyes has overthrovm 
ihem. 

It is a pity to lose an i|}usioi). We know how plea- 
■sant it would be to have an wimat which- could pro- 
duce itself by offshoots, . and which, having all the 
appearances of a plant, could join the animal to the 
vegetable kingdom. 

. It would be much more natural to give the rank of 
an animal to the newly-djsoovered plant of Anglo- 
America, to which the pleasant name of Veaus' Fly- 
trap hashes given. It is a kind of priekly smsitive 
{dant, the leaves of which fold of themselves ; the flies 
are taken in these leaves and perish there more cer- 
tainly than in the web of a spider. If any of our phy- 
sicians would call this plant an aiwnal, he would have 

But if you would have something more extraordinary, 
more worthy of the observation of philosophers, observe 
the snail, which lives on« and two whole months after 
iu head is cutoff, and which afterwards has a second 
head, containing all the organs possessed by the first. 
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This truth, to which all children can be fritneascs, is 
more worthy than the illusion of polypi of soft-water. 
What becomes of its seDEOrium, its ma^zine of ideas, 
and soul, when its head is cut off? How do all these 
return f A soul which is renewed is a very curious phe- 
nomenon ; not that it is more strauge than a soul 
begotten, a soul which sleeps and awdtes, oi a con- 
demned soul.* 

POLYTHEISM. 

Tke plurality of Gods is the great reproach at pre- 
fent cast upon the Greeks and Romans : but let any 
man show me, if he can, a single- fiact in the whole of 
their histories, or a single word in the whole of their 
4>oo1[S, from which it may be f^riy inferred that they 
feeliered In many supreme gods ; and if ndther UiU 
fact nor word can be found ; if, on the contrary, all 
antiquity is fiill of monuments and records iriiich attest 
one soTereism god, superior to all other gods, let us 
candidly acHnit, that we have judged the ancients as 
harshly as we too often judge our contemporaries. 

We read in numberless passages that Zeus, Jupiter, 
is the master of goda and men. " Jovis omnia plena;" 
an things are full of Jupiter. And St. Paul gives tliis 
testimony in favour of the KBcients : " In ipso viviniils, 
movemur, et sumus, ut quidam veatromni poetamm 
dixit." " In God we live, and move, and nave oar 
being, as one of your own poets has said." After such 
an acknowledgment as this, how can we dare to accuse 

* Ph(Bilraa h» uid, PBricuianni irf creden el wm mdan. If. 
ie Volture here carries the daubt loo f*r. Il ii difficult not to 
TegKrd the polypus ■■ an animal, after reading with atlantioD the 
fineexperimeDUDT M.Tremblai. Aitolhereit, M. de Vduire 
dsDiea not the facia, bat merely that pclvpi are aaiiiialtt and he 
'belie(M that their stron^r analogy with plaola shoold baniak 
them to (he vegetable domintoni. This should be observed hr 
those who have reproached him with this opinion with so nxiM 
vrannlh, and who have them«elv«a need of iDdulgenoe for opi- 
oioos much less excusable. (See chap, iii.of SineuUrittM^iia- 
Ura,val.otPhyaic).— i^. B4. 
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OUT iikitructoTE of not haTiug recognised s Bupiene 
God? 

We have no occauou whatever to examine upon this 
subject, whether there was formerly a Jupiter who was 
king of Crete, and who may possibly have been consj- 
dered and ranked aa a god ; or whether the ^yp- 
tians had twelve superior gods, or eight, among wnorn 
the deity called Jupiter by the Latins might be one. 
The single point to be investigated and ascertained 
here is, whedier the Greeks and Romans acknowledged 
one celestial being as the master or sovereign of otner 
celestial beings. They constantly tell us that they do; 
and we ought therefore to believe them. 

The admirable letter of the philosopher Maximus of 
Madaura to St. AugusCin is completely to our purpose : 
." There is a God," says he, " without any beginnings 
the common father of all, but who never produced a 
being like himself. What man is so stupid and be- 
sotted as to doubt it?" Such is the testimony of a pa- 
gan of the fourth century on behalf of all antiquity. 

Were I inclined to lift the veil that conceals the 
mysteries of Egypt, I should find the deity adored un- 
der the name of Knef, who produced all things and 
presides over all the other deities ; I should discover 
itko a Mithra anione the Persians, and a Brama amone 
the Indians, and could perhaps show, that every civilized 
nation admitted one supreme being, together with a 
nuiltitude of dependent diyinitieB. 1 do not speak of 
the Chinese, whose government, more respectable than 
all the rest, has acknowledged one only God for a 
period of more than four thousand years. Let us here 
confine ourselves to the Greeks and Romans, who are 
tlie object of our immediate researches. They had 
among them innumerable superstitions — it is impossible 
to doubt it: they adopted fables absolutely ridiculous — 
every body knows it; and I may safely add, that tbe]^ 
were themselves sufficiently diiiposed to ridicule them. 
After all, however, the foundation of their theology was 
eon&irmable to reason. -■ 

In the first place, with respect to the Greeks pladftg 
2a2 
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heroes in heaven as a revard for their virtues, it was ' 
one of themcnt wise and useful of relicious institutions. 
What nobler recompense could possibly be bestowed 
upon them? Whatmoreanimatin^andiuspirinf hope' 
could be held out to them? Is it becoming t£at ve 
abov^ all others should censure such a practice — we 
who/enUghtened by the truth, have piously consecrated 
the very usage which the ancients imagined ? We have 
a far greater number of the blessed in honour of whom 
we havecreated altars, than the Greeks and Romans had 
of heroes and demi-gods; the difference is, that they 
g;ianted the apotheosis to the most illustrious and re- 
splendent actions, and we grant it to the most meek and 
retired virtues. But their deified heroes never shared 
the throne of Jupiter, the great architect, the eternal 
sovereign of the universe ; they were admitted to his 
court and enjoyed his favours. What is there unreason- 
able in this f Is it not a faint shadow and resemblance 
of the celestial hierarchy presented to us by our own 
religion? Notlung can be of more salutary moral ten- 
dency than such an idea ; and the reality is not physi- 
cally impossible in itself. We have surely upon this 
subject no fair ground for ridiculing nations to whom 
we are indebted even for our alphabet. 

The second object of our reproaches, is the mul- 
titude of gods admitted to the government of the world : 
Neptune presiding over the sea, Juno over the air, 
.£olus over the winds, and Pluto or Vesta over the 
earth, andHars over armies. We set aside the genealo- 
gies of all these divinities, which are as false as those which 
are every day fabricated and printed respecting individu- 
als among ourselves; we pass sentence of condemnation 
oU all their lig^t and loose adventures, worthy of being- 
recorded in the pages of the Thousand and One Nights, 
and which never constituted the foundation or essence 
of the Greek and Roman faith ; but let us at the same 
time candidly ask, where is the folly and stupidity of 
having adopted beings of a secondary order, who, 
whatever they may be in relation to the great supreme, 
have at least some power over our very (ufferently-con- 
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-atitnted race', which, instead of belODging to Uie se- 
cond, belongB perhaps to the hundred Ihouaandtb 
order of existences t Does this doctrine necessarily im- 
ply either bad metaphysics or bad natural philosophy ? 
Have we not ourselves nine choirs of celestial spirits, 
more ancient than mankind ? Has not each of these 
choirs a peculiar name T Did not the Jews take the 
^eater number of these names from the Persiuis ? 
Have not many angels their peculiar functions assigned 
them ? There was an exterminating angel, who fought 
for the Jews, and the augel of travellers^ who con> 
ducted Tobil. Michael was the particular angel of th« 
Hebrews ; and, according to Daniel, he fights against 
the angel of the Persians, and speaks to the angel of 
the Greeks. An angel of inferior rank gives aa account 
to Michael, in the book of Zachariah, of the state in 
-which he bad found (he countrjt.. Etery na^on pos- 
sessed its angel; the version of the Seventy says, in 
Deuteronomy, that the lord allotted the nations acconl- 
tog to the number of angelss St. Paul, in the Acts of 
the Apostles, talks to the angel of Macedonia. These 
eelestial spirits are frequently called gods in acripture,. 
•^ Etoim.' For among all nations the word that cor- 
responds with that of 'Theos,' 'DeuB,' 'Dieu,' 'God,' 
by no means- universally signifies the Sovereign Lord of 
heaven and earth ; it frequently signifies a celestial 
being, a-being superior to man, but dependent upon 
the great Sovereign of Nature; and.itissoroetunes be- 
stowed even on princes and judges. 

Since then to us it is 4 matter of trutlu and reality, 
that celestial substances actually exist, who are en- 
trusted with the care of men. aud empires, the people 
who have admitted this truth without the light of 
revelation, are more worthy of our esteem thaa out 
contempt. 

The ridicule therefore does not attacKto polytheism 
itself, but to the abuse of it ; to the popular fables 
of superstition ; to the multitudeof. absurd divinities 
whicb hare been supposed to exist, and to the nomlie^ 
af whicb every individual mightadd at his pleasure. 
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Hie g^dess of nipples, 'deaRnmilia;' tlvegoddeflB 
of conjugal union, 'dea Pertanda;' the god of the 
water-closet, 'deus StsTcutins;' th&god of flatulence, 
-' deus Crepitus,' arecertstDly not cateulated to attract 
the highest decree of vensration. These ridiculons 
absurtSties, the anmsemeDt of the old nomen and cfail- 
dren of Rome, merely prove that the word ' dens' had 
acceptations of a wiifely different nature. Nothing can 
he more certain ot obvious, than that the god of flatu- 
lence ' deuB Crepitus,' could never excite ihe same idea 
«s ' deus divflm et bominum sator,' the source of gods 
and men. The Roman pontiffs did not admit the utile 
burlesque and baboon-looking deities which silly wo- 
men introduced into their cabinets. The Roman reli- 
' gion was in fact, in its intrinsic character, both serious 
and austere. Oaths were iaviotable; war could not 
be commenced before the college of heralds had de- 
clared it just; and a vestal convicted of having violated 
ber vow of virginity, was condemned to death. These 
circumstances announce a peojple inclined to austeritieB, 
rather than a people volatile, frivolous, and addicted to 
ridicule. 

I confine myself here to showing, that the senate did 
not reason absurdly in adopting polytheism. It is 
asked, how that senate, to two or three deputies from 
which we were indebted both for 'chains and laws, 
could permit so many eitravagances among the people, 
and authorise so many. fables among the pontins ? It 
would be by no means difficult to answer this question. 
The wise have in every ^e made use of fools, Hiey 
Ireely leave to the people their lupercals and their sa- 
turnalia, if they only continue loyal and obedient; and 
the sacred pullets that promised victory to the amiies, ' 
are judiciously secured against the sacril^ of being 
slaughtered for the table. Let us never be surprised at 
seeing, that the most enlightened governments have 
permitted customs and fables of the most senseless 
character. These customs and fables existed before 
govemment was formed; and no one would pull 
down an immense city, however irregular in its build- 
ingi, to erect it precisely according to line and level. 
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How can it arise, we are aaked, that on one Bide m 
■ee 10 much philosophy and acience, and on the other 
so much fanaticlam ? The reason is, that science and 
phitoBophy werescaroely born before the time of Cicero, 
and Hiai fanaticism reigned for centuries. Policy, in 
such circnmstances, says to philosophy and fanaticism. 
Let us all three live tc^ethei as weU as we can. 



POPERY. 

THE PAPIST. 

His highness has within his .principality Lutherans^ 
Calvinists, Quakers, Anahaptista, and even Jews ; and 
you wish that he would admit Unitarians? 

THE TREASUIIBB. 

Certainly, if these Unitarians bring with them 
wealth and industry. You will onlybe the better pud 
your wages. 

PAPIST. 

I must confess, that a diminution of my wages would 
be more disagreeable to me than the admission of 
these persorls ; but then they do not believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, 

THBASUKER. 

What do«s that signify to yon, provided that vou ar» 
permitted to believe it, and are well lodged, welt 
clothed, and well fed ? The Jews are far from believing 
that he. is the Son of God, and yet you are very easy 
with the Jews, with whom you deposit your money at 
six per cent. . St.-Faul himself'has never spoken of^the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, who is undisguisedly called a 
man. " Death," says he, " entered into the woild by 
the sin of one man . . . and by one man, Jesus Christ, 
the g^ of grace hath abounded unto man^,*^ &c. 
All the early fathers of the church thought like Paul. 
It is evident that for three hundred years Jesus was 
content with bis humanity ; imagine yourself a chris- 
tian of one of the first three centuries. 

• KotnaM, V. 12, 19. 
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PAPIST. 

Yes, sir ; but neitliet do they believe in eternal pa- 
uighments. 

TREASUREK. 

Nor I either; beyon damned eternally, if you please: 
for my own part, I do not look for that advantage. 

PAPIST. 

Ah, sir; it is very hard not to be able to damn 
at pleasure all the heretics in the world ; but the rage 
which the Unitarian displays for rendering everybody 
finally happy is not my only complaint. Know, that 
these monsters believe tiie resurrection of the body no 
more than the Sadducees. They say, that we are all 
anthropophagi, and that the particles which compose 
our grandfaUiers and great grandfathers, having been 
necessarily dispersed in the atmosphere, beconie carrots 
and asparagus, and that it is posnble w« may have 
devoured a portion of onr ancestors. 



Be it so ; onr children Will do as much by na ; it ic 
bill repayment, and papists vrill be as much benefited 
« others. This ia no. reason for driving you from the 
itatAB of bis highness ; and why any more so for 
ejecting the Unitarians? Rise again, if you are able; it 
matters little whether the Unitarians rise again or oo, 
provided they are useful during their lives. 

PAPIST. 

And what, sir, ds yon say to or^nal nu, which 
they boldly deny? Are you not scandalised by llieir 
assertion, that the Pentateuch says not a word about 
it, that the bishop of Hippo, St. Augustin, is the first 
who decidedly taught this dogma, altfaou^ it is svi- 
dently indicated by St. Paul ? 

TRBASURXR. 

Tmly, if the Pentateuch does not mention it, that 
is not my fault. Why not add a text or two about 
etiginal sin to the Old Testament, as it is said you 
have added many on other subjects ? I know nothing of 
these subtleties; it is my business only to pay yoo'yoiir.' 
tt^>end, when I have the money to do so.. 
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POPULATION. 

SECTIOK I. 

TjiEKs were verv fow caterpillars in my canton laat 
year, and we killed nearly the whole of them. God 
has rendered them this year more numeroua than the. 
leaves. 

la it not nearly thus with other animals, and above 
all with mankind? Famine, pestilence, death, and the 
two sister diseases which have visited us from Arabia 
and America, destroy the inhabitants of a province, 
and we are Burpriaed at finding it abound with people an 
hundred years afterwards. 

I admit that it is a sacred duty to people this world, 
and that all animals are stimulated by pleasure to fulfil 
this intention of the great Demi-urgos. 

Why this inhabiting of the earth? and to what pur- 
pose form BO many beings to devour one another, and 
the animal man to cut the throat of his fellow, from 
one end of the earth to the other ? I am assured that I. 
shall one day be in the possession of this secret, and 
in my character of an inquisitive man I ezceedinely 
desire it. 

It is clear that we ought to people the earth as much 
as we are able; even our health renders it necessary. 

The wise Arabians, the robbers of the desert, in the 
treaties which they made with travellers, always stipula- 
ted for girls. WhentheyconqueredSpain,theyimpoeed 
a tribute of girts. The country of Media pays the 
Turks in girls. The buccaneers brought girls from 
Paris to the little island of which theytook possesion; 
and it is related that at the fine spectacle with which 
Romulus entertained the Sabines, he stole from them 
three hundred girls, 

I cannot conceive why the Jews, whom moreover I 
revere, killed everybody in Jericho, even %a the girls ; 
and why they say in the Psalms, that it will be sweet 
to massacre the infants at the mother's breast, withont 
excepting even girts, 
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All other people, wbether Tartars, CaDnibala, Teo- 
tODB, or CelU, have alwayi held girls in great request- 
Owing to this happy iostinct, it seems that the earth 
mav one day be covered with animals of our own kind. 
Father Petau makes the inhabitants tit the earth seven 
hundred millions, two hundred and eighty years after 
the deluge. It is not however at the end of the Ara- 
bian Nights that he has printed this pleasant enume- 
ration. 

I reckon at present npon our globe about nine hun- 
dred millions of contempoFaries, and an equal nunber 
of each sex. Wallace makes tbera a thousand mit 
liona. Am I iu error, or ie be? Possibly both of ua; 
but a tenth is a small matter ; the arithmetic of histo- 
rians is usually much more erroneous. 

I am somewhat surprised that. the arithmetician 
Wallace, wbo extends the number of people at pre- i 
sent ezbting to a thousand millions, should pretend ia 
the same pi^, that in the year 966, after the creatioi), 
our forefathers amounted to 1610 millions. 

In the first place, I wi^ the epoch of the creation to 
be clearly estabhshed ; and as, in our western worid, 
we have no less than eighty theories of this event, 
there will be some difficulty to hit on the correct one. 

In the second place, the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, 
the Persians, the ludians, and the Chinese, have ail 
different calculations ; and it is still more difficult to 
Sgree with them. 

Thirdly, why, in the nine hundred and siztv-sixth 
year of the world, should there be more people than 
there are at present? 

. To explain this absurdity, we are told, that roatlen 
occurred otherwise than at present; that nature, beiug 
more vigorous, was better concocted and more pndific ; 
and moreover that people lived longer. Why do they 
^ot add, that the sua wfta warmer, and the moon more 
beautiful ? 

We are told, that in the time of Csesar, although 
ffen had begun to greatlv degenerate, the world was 
)ike an ant's nest of bipeds; but that at present it is a 
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depart. Montesquieu, w}io always exa^eratee, and 
who sacrifices anytJning to an itching desire of display- 
ing his wit, ventures to believe, and in his Persian 
Letters would have others believe, that there were thirty 
times as many people in the world in the days of 
CKsar as at present. 

WaUace ecknowled^i, that this calculation made 
at nuidom ia too much; but for what reason? Because, 
before the days of Caesar, the world possessed more 
inhabitants than during the most brilliant period of the 
Roman republic. He then ascends to the time of 
Semiramis, and if possible exa^erates more than 
Hontesquieu. 

Lastly, in conformity with the taste which la alwayi 
atbibuted to the holy spirit for hyperbole, they iail not 
to instance the eleven hundred and sixty thousand 
men, who marched so fiercely under the standards of 
the great monarch Josophat, or Jehosopbat, kin^ of 
the province of Judah. Enough, enough, Mr. Wal- 
lace; the holy spirit cannot deceive; but its agents 
and copyists have badly calculated and numbered. All 
your Scotland would not furnish eleven hundred thou- 
sand men to attend your sermons, and the kingdom c^ 
Jadah was not a twentieth part of Scotland, See 
again what St. Jerome says of this poor holy land, in 
-which he so long resided. Have you wdl calculated 
ttie quantity of money the great king Jehosopbat must 
have possessed, to pay, feed, clothe, and arm eleven 
fanitdred thousand chosen men? But thus is history 
wiitten. 

Mr. Wallace returns from Jehosopbat to Ctesar, and 
coDoludea, that «nce the time of this dictator of short 
duration, the world has visibly decreased in the number- 
of its inhabitants. Behold, said he, the Swiss: accord- 
ing to the relation of Ceesar, they amounted to tliree 
hundred fmd sixty-eight thousand, when they so wisely 
quitted their country to seek thdr fortunes, like the 
Cintlm. 

I wish by this example to recal those partisans inft 
» little due consideration, who gift the ancients with 
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such wonders ia the way of generation, at the expense | 
of the modems. The canton of Berue alone, accord- 
ing to an accnrate census, possesseH a greater nambei 
otinhabitants than quitted die whole of Helvetia in the 
Ume of Ceesar. Thehuman species iftthereforedoubkit { 
in Helvetia since that expedition. 

I likewise believe, that GennanT, France, and Eag- ^ 
land are much betterpeoplednowUiAnat that timei aod 
for this reason i — I adduce the vast clearance of foreiti, . 
the number of great towns built and increased during | 
the last eight hundred years, and the numberrof arts 
which have originated in proportion. This 1 regard it 
a sufficient answer to the brazen declamation, repeated 
every day in books, in which truth is sacrificed to sal- 
lies, and which are rendered useless by their abundaol 
wit. 

' L'ami des Hommes ' says, that is the time of Cssar , 
fifty-two millions of men were assigned to Spain, 
which Strabo observes has always been badly peopled, 
owing to the interior being so de6cient in walei- 
Strabo is apparently right, aud ' L'ami des Hoamet' ■ 
erroneous. 

But they scare us by asking what has becoQie of 
the prodigious quantitf of Huns, Atains, Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, Vandals, and Lranbards, wlio spread like a 
torrent over Europe in the fifth century. 

I distrust these multitudes, and suspect that twenty 
or thirty thousand fero^ous animals, more or less, 
were sufficient to overwhelm with fright the whole 
Roman empire, governed by a Pulcheria, by euaoclu, 
and by monks. It was enongh for ten thousand bar- | 
bariaas to pass the Danube ; for every pui^ rumour, or 
homily, to make them more numerous than the locasu 
is the plains of Egypt ; and call then a scourge from 
God, in order to insfHre penitence, and produce gilU 
of money to the convwts. Fear seized all the inha- 
bitanta, and they fled in crowds. Behold precisely 
the fright which awolf caused in the district of Gevan- 
den in the year 1766. 

Mandrin the robber, at the head of $fty raga- 
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bniMis, put BD entire town under contribution. As 
sooa as he entered at one ^te, it was said at the 
other, that he brought with him four thousand men aod 
artillery. 

If Attila, fbtknred hj fifty dionsand hun^ assBssins, 
ravaged proyioce after province, report would call them 
five hundred thousand. 

The millions of men who followed Xerxes, Cyrus, 
Tomyris, the thirty or ftirty-fcur millions of Egyptians, 
Thebes with her hundred gates, — " Et qnicquid Orecia 
mendax audet in historia," — resemble the five hundred 
thousand men of Attila, which company of pleasant 
travellers it would have been difficult to fina on the 
joamey. 

These Huns came front Siberia, and thence T con- 
clude that they came in veiT small numbers. Siberia' 
was certainly not more fertile than in our own days. 
I doubt whether in the reign of Tomyris a town existed" 
equal to Tobolsk, or that these frightful deserts can 
feed a great number of inhabitants. 

lodia, China, Persia, and Asia Minor, were thickly 
peopled; this lean credit without difficulty; and possi- 
bly they are not less so at presesent, notwithstanding 
the destructive prevalence of invasion^ and wars. 
Throughout, Nature has clothed them with pasturage; 
the buU freely unites with the heifer, the ram with the 
she^, and man with woman. 

Tne deserts of Barca, of Arabia, and ©f Oreb, of 
Sin«, of Jerusalem, of Cobi, &c. were never peopled, 
are not [>eopled at present, and never will be peopled ; 
at least until some natural revolution happens to 
transform these plains of sand and ffint into fertile 
land. 

The land of France is tolerably good, and it is 
sufficiently inhabited by consumers, since of ali kinds 
there are more than are well supplied; since there are 
two hundred thousand impostors, who beg from one 
end of the country to the other, and sustain their 
despicable lives at the expense of the rich; and lastly, 
BiDce France supports more than eighty Uiousand 

VOL. V, ' . 2 » , 
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Bumki, of wUcb not a siagle one uuBti to produce tn 
eu of com.* 

SECTION II, 

I beliere diat England, proteatant Germany, and Hol- 
land, are better peopled in proportion than France. The 
reason !> evident ; those countries harbour not moatu 
who TOW to Ood to be useless to man. In these coun- 
tries, the clergy, having little else to do, occupy them- 
selves with study and propagation. They give birth to 
robust children, and give them a better education than 
that vrhich is bestowed on the ofispring of French and 
Italian marquesses. 

Rome, on the contrary, would be a desert without 
cardinals, ambassadors, and travelierB, It would be 
only an illustrious monument, like the temple of Ju- 
pit^ Amnum. In the time of the first Caesar, it was 
computed that this sterile territory, rendered fertile by 
manure and the labour of slaves, contained some mil- 
lions of men. It was an exception to the general law, 
that population is ordinarily in proportion to fertUitjr 
of soil. 

Conqiiett rendered this barren country fertile and 
populous. A form of government as strange and con- 
tradictory as any which ever astonished mankind, ha* 
testored to the territory of Romulus its prlmitve cha- 
racter. Thewhole country is depopulated from Orvieto 
toTerracjna. Rome, reduced to its own citizens, would 
be to London only as one to twelve; and in respect to 
aoney and commerce, would be to the towns of A«- 
aterdam and London as one to a thousand. 

That which Rome has lost, Europe has not otAy re- 
gained, but the population has almost tripled nnce 
the days of Charlemagne. 

I say tripled, which is much; for propagation ia not 
in geometrical pn^ession. All the calculations made 
on the idea of this pretended multiplication, amowtt 
only to absurd chimeras. 

* How man]' there ire (o be in futnre, renwint to be taea. Of 
awu WB >K jiut iafermed that there are lo ly OB^SOO, being •■ 
wfatia i ftmHw aad wackmf charilyl— T. 
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If ft foinily of human beinss or of &pea multiplied 
in this manner, at the end of two hunared years the 
earth would not be able to contain them. 

Nature has taken c^re at once to preserve and re- 
strain the various species. She resembles the ftitea, 
who BjHn and cut threads continually. She is occupied 
with birth and destruction alone. 

If she has given to man more ideas and memory 
than to other snimals ; if she has. rendered him capa- 
ble of generalising his ideas and combining them ; if 
he has the advantage of the gift of speech, she has not 
bestowed upon him that of multiplication equal to 
insects. There are more ants in a square league of 
heath, than of men in the world, counting all diat hav^ 
ever existed. 

When s country posseffsea a great number of idlers, 
be sure that it is well peopled; since these idlers are 
lodged, clothed, fed, amused, and respected, by those 
who labour. 

The principal object however, is not to possess a 
superfiuity of men, but to render such as we have as 
little unhappy as possible. 

- Let us thank nature for placing ub in the temperate 
Eone, peopled almost throughout by a more than suf- 
''ficient number of inhabitants, who cultivate all the 
arts; and let us endeavour not to lessen this advantage 
by our absurdities. 



It must be confessed, that vre ordinarily people and 
depopulate the world alittle at random; and every body 
acta in this manner. We are little adapted to obtain an 
accurate notion of things ; the nearli/ is our only 
guide, and it often leads us astray. 

It is still worse when we wiA to calculate preciselr. 
We go and see farces and laugh at them ; but should 
-We laugh less in our closets when we read grave au- 
thors deciding exactly how many men existed on the 
earth two hundred and eighty-five years after the general 
deluge ? We find, according to father Petau, UtaX th« 
family of Noah had produced one thousand two hua- 
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dred iod twenty-four millioas, levet fcHB^red and se- 
vcnteeD tboiuand inhabitanta, in tbree hundred years. 
The good prieat Petau evidentiy knew little ^>oat 
getting childrea and rearing them, if we are to judge 
by this statement. 

According to Cumberland, this family itiCKeaed .to 
three thousand three hundred and thirty millions, in 
three hundred and forty yean; and accordiiig to 
'Whiiton, about three hundred yeart after the deluge, 
they amounted only to aizty-fiye millions four hundred 
and thirty-six. 

It ia difficult to recocdle and to estimate these ac- 
counts, such is the extravagance when people seek 
to make things accord which are repugnant, and to 
explain what is inexplicable. This unhappy endea- 
vour has deranged heads which in other pursuits might 
have made discoTeries betie6c>al to society. 

ITie authors of the English Universal History ob- 
serve, it is generally agreed tiiat the present inh»- 
bitants of the earth amount to about four thousand 
millions. It is to be remarked, that these gentlemen 
do not include in this number the natives of America, 
vhich comprehends nearly half of the globe. For my 
own part, if, rostead of a common romance, I wished to 
amuse myself by reckoning up the number of brethren 
i hare on this unhappy little planet, I would proceed 
as follows. I would first endeavour to estimate pretty 
nearly the number of inhabited square leagues this 
earth contains on its surface ; I siiould then say : The 
surface of the globe contains twenty-seven milUons of 
square leagues ; take away two thiras at least for seas, 
rivers, Is^es, deserts, mountains, and all which is un- 
inhabited: ^is calculation, which is very moderate, 
leaves us nine millions of square leagues to account for. 

In France and Oermany, tberearesaid tobesix hun- 
dred persons to a square league; in Spain, one hundred 
and fifty; in Russia, fifteen; and Tartary, ten. Take 
the mean number at an hundred, and you will have 
about nine hundred millions of brethren, including mn- 
lattoes, negroes, the brown, the copper-coloured, the 
fair, the bmrded, and the unbearded. It is not thought 
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indeed, tliat tbe number is bo ^at as tiiis ; and if 
eunucbs contlnne to be made, monks to multiply, and 
wars to be waged on the most trifling pretexts, it ii 
easy to perceive that we shall not very soon be able to 
mustec the four thousand millions, with which the 
Eaglish authorsof the Universal History have so liberally 
favoured us; but then of what Gonseqtiance is it, 
whether the number of men on the earth be great or 
small? The chief thing is to discover the means of 
lenderii^ our miserable speeies as little unhappy at 
possible. 

SECTIOK IT. 

Of the Population of Jmerica. 

The discovery of America— that field of so much 
avarice and so muclr ambition~has also becoma an 
object of philosophical cunoslty. A great number of 
writers have endeavoured to prove that America was a 
colony of the ancient world. Some modest mathema- 
ticians, on the coDtrary, hare said, that the same 
power which has caused die grass to grow io American 
soil, was able to place man there ; but this Hmple and 
naked system has not been attended to. 

When the great Columbus suspected the existence of 
this new world, it was held to be impossible ; and 
Columbus was taken for a visionary. When it was 
leally discovered, it was then found out that it had. 
been known long before. 

It was pretended that Martin Behem, a native of ' 
Nuremberg, quitted Flanders about the year 1460, in 
search of this unknown world; that he made his way 
even to the Straits of Magellan, of which he left un- 
known charts.. As however it is certain that Martin. 
Behem did not people America, it must certainly have 
been one of the later grand-children of Noah who took 
this trouble. All antiquity is. then ransacked for ac- 
counts of long voyages, to which they apply the dis- 
covery of this fourth quarter of the globe. Tbeymak« 
the ships of Solomon proceed to Mexico, and it is 
thence that he drew the gold of Ophir, to procure which 
hs, borrowed them from king Hiiam. They find out. 
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AmencK ia Flftto, gWe the bonour of it to tbe Cartba' 
genianB, and quote thii anecdote from a book of Aria- 
totie which he never wrote. 

HoraiuB pretends to discover sonte conformity be- 
tween the Hebrew language and that of the Garibs. 
Father Lafiteau, the Jesuit, has not failed to follow up 
to fine an opening. The Mexicans, when greatly afflict- 
ed, tore their garments; certain people of Asia formerly 
did the same, and of course they are the ancestors of 
the Mexicans. It might be added, that the natives of 
Languedoc are very fond of dancing ; and that as in 
their rejoicings the Hurons dance also, the Langue- 
docians are descended from the Hurons, or the 
Hurons from the Languedocians. 

The authors of a tremendous Universal History, 
pretend that all the Americans are deicended from the 
Tartars. They assure us that this opinion is general 
among the learned, but they do not say whether it is 
■o amoBg the learned who reflect. According to them, 
soow descendentB of Noah could figd nothing better 
to do, than to go and settle in the ddtcious country of 
Kamtschatka, in the ttorth of Siberia. This family 
being destitute of occupation, resolved to visit Canada 
Mtbef by means of alupe, or by marching pleasantly 
aciose some slip of connecting land, which has not 
been discovered in our own times. Tliev then began 
to busy themselves in propEkgation, until the fine coun- 
try of Canada soon becoming i^iadequate to the sup- 
port of so numerous a population, they went to people 
Mexico, Peru, Chili; while certain of their great 
grand-daughters were in due time brought to bed of 
giants in the Straits of Magellan. 

As ferocious animals are found in some of the irarra 
esvntries of America, these authors pretend, that the 
Chriato^er Columbuses of Kamtschatka took them 
into Camda for their tHnusement, and carefully coo- 
fiiied themselves to those kinds wluch are no longer to 
be fourtd in the ancient hemisphere. 

But the Kamtachatkans have not alone peopled the 
new -wttid ; they have been charitably asaisteo by the 
MantchoH Tartars, by the Huns, by the Chinese, 
and by the inhabitants of Japan. 
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The Mantehoa Tartars are inconteBtably the an- 
cestors of Uie Peruvians, for Mango Capac was the 
first inca of Peru. Mango resmbles Manco ; Manco 
sounds like Mancu: Mancu approaches Mantchu, and 

Mantchou is very close to the latter. Nothing^ caa be 
tter demonstrated. 

As for the Huns, they built in Hungary a town 
called Cunadi. Now, changing Cu into Ca, we have 
Canadi, from which Canada manUestly derires its 

A plant r^embling the Ginseng of the Chinese, 
grows in Canada, which the Cbinese transplanted into 
the latter &iea before they were masters of the part of 
Tartary where it is indigenous. Moreover, the Chinese 
are such great navigators, iJiey formerly sent fleets to 
America without maintainiDg the least correspondence 
wi^ their colonies. 

With respect to ihe Japanese, they are the nearest 
neighbours of America, which, as they are distant «t}y 
about twelve hundred leagues, they have doubtless 
visited in their time, although latterly they have neg- 
lected Tepealjag the voyage, 

. Thus IB history written in oar own days. WhU 
shall we say to these, and many other systems which 
resemble them? Nothing. 

POSSESSED. 

Of all those who boast of having leagues with the 
devil, to the possessed alone it is of no use to reply. 
If a man says to you, " I tun possessed," you should 
believe it on his word. They are not obliged to do very 
extraordinary things; and when they do them, it is 
more than can f^rly be demanded. What can we 
answer to a man who rolls his eyes, twiMa hia month, 
and tells you that he has the devil within him ? Every 
one feels what he feels; and as the world was foraeiW 
full of possessed persons, we may still meet wiu 
them. If they take measures to conquer the world, wc 
give them property and they become more modertfe ; 
hut for a poor deaaofiiac, who is coat^t with a few c(»i- 
„.,, , .Cmiglc 
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Tvlsionn and does no harm to any one, it is not right 
to make him injurious. IF yon djspute with him, you 
will infallibly hare the worst of it He will tell yon, 
** Hiedenl entered me to-day under Buch a fonn; mim 
that time I have had ft ■upematnral colic, which alt the 
apothecaricB in the world cannot aesuage." There is 
eertaioly no other part to be taken with this man than 
to exorcise or abandon him to the deril. 

It is a great pity that there are no longer possessed 
magicians or astrologers. We can conceire the cause 
of ul these mysteries. An hundred years ago nil the 
nobility then lived in their castles ; the winter eveniDgi 
are long, and they would have died of ennui widioiil 
these noble amusements. There wag scarcely a. castle 
which a f^ry did not visit on certain marked days, like 
Oie fairy Melusina at the castle of Lus^an. The 
great hunteman, a tall black man, hnnted with a pack 
of black dogs in the forest of Fontaiableau, The devil 
twisted marshal Fabert's neck. Every village had its 
sorcerer or sorceress; every prince had hia astrologer; 
all the ladies had their fortunes told ; thepoasessed ran 
about the fields; it was who had seen the devil or 
could see him r all diese things were inexhaustible sub- 
jects of conversation which kept minds in exercise. In 
the present day we insipidly^ play at cards, and we havs- 
k>st by being undeceived. 

POST. 

FoauBKLT, if you had one friend ^Constantinople 
and another at Moscow, you would have been obliged 
to wait for their r«turn before you could obtain any in* 
telligence coitceming them. At present, without either 
ef you learing your apartments, you may familiarly 
converse tiirough the raediumof a sheet of paper. You 
nay even dispatch to them by the post, one of Arnault's 
■overeign remedies for apoplexy, which would be re- 
eeired much more infalliby, [Hrobably, than it would 

If one of your friends has occasion for a supply of 
mmej at Petersburgh, and the other at Smyman 
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the post wiU mmpletely and rapidly eftct 7011T bwi- 
ttess. 

Your mistress is at Bordeaux, while yon aw irith 
yonr r^ment before Pragtie ; she gires yon regnlar- 
accounts of the constancy of bar affections ; you kno« 
from her k11 the news of the city, except her own iofi. 
detities. 

In short, the post is the ^nd connecting link of alt 
transactions, of all ne{*OGtations. Those who are ab- 
sent, by its means become present : it is the coasohi- 
tionof life, 

France, where this beautiful invention was rerired, 
even in our period of barbnrism, ha« hereby conferred 
the most important Bervice on all Europe. She has 
also never in any instance heraeif marred and tainted 
so valuable a benefit ; and never has any minister who 
superintended tiie department of the post opened the 
letters of any individual, except when it was absolutely 
necessary that he should know their contents.* It is 
not thus, we are told, in other countries. It is asserted, 
that in Oennany private letters, passing through die 
territories of five or six different govemmenU, have been 
read jnst the same number of times, and that at last 
the seal has been so nearly destroyed, thtt it becam« 
necessary to substitute a new one. 

Mr, Craggs, secretary of state in England, vrould 
never permit any person io his office to open private 
letters ; he said that to do so was a breach of public faith, 
and that no man ought to possess himself of a secret 
that was not voluntarily confided to him ; that it is 
often ft greater crime to steal a man's thou ghtu than his 
gold ; and that such treachery is proportionally more 
disgraceful, as it may be committed without danger, 
and without even the possibility of conviction. 

To bewilder the eagerness of cnriouty and defeat 
the vigilance of malice, a method was at first invented 
of writing a put of the contents of letters in cyphers; 
but the part written in the ordinary hand in this case 
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•ometimei semd u & key to Ibe leiL This ioGonveni- 
ence led to perrecting the art of cyphers, irhich is 
ctlled 'atenography.' 

Agftinit these enigmatical productioni waa brougbt 
the art of decypbering; but this art was exceedisgrlY 
defective and inefficient. The only ad*an^ge derivea 
from it was exciting the belief in weak and ill-inftHioed 
minds, that their letters had been decyphered, and all 
the pleasure it afforded consisted in giving such peraona 
pain. According to the law of probabilities, in a weil- 
constructed cypher there would be two, three, or even 
four hundred chances against one, that in each mark 
the decipherer would not discover the aytlable of 
which it was the representative. 

The number of chances increases in proportion to 
jhe complication of the cyphers; and decyphering is 
utterly impoasible when Uie Bystem is amuiged with 
any ingenuity. 

Those who Ixwst that they can decypher a letter, 
without being at all acquainted with the subject of 
which it treats, and without any preliminary aMiatanoe, 
are greater charlatans than those who boast, if any 
such are to be found, of understanding a language 
which they never learned. 

With respect to those who in a free and easy wav 
send you by post a tragedy, in good round hand, wiui 
blank leaves, on which you are requested kindly to 
make your obserratioas, or who in the same way r^als 
\ou with a first volume of metaphysical researches, to 
De speedily followed by a second, we may just whisper 
in their ear, that a little more discretion would do no 
harm, and even that there are some countries where 
they would run some risk by thus informing the ad- 
ministration of the day, that there are such things in 
the world as bad poets and bad metaphysiciaiiE. 

POWER— OMNIPOTENCE. 

I PKE3DUE every reader of this article to be con- 
vinced that the world is formed with intelligence, and 
that a slight knowledge of astronomy and anatomy is 
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sufficient to produce admiration of that uairersal and 

aupreme intelligence. 

Once more I repeat, ' mens agital raolem." 

Can tlie reader of Iiimself ascertain tliat this intelli* 

genceis omnipotent, that is to say, infinitely powerful? 

Has he the slightest notion of infinity, to enable him to 

comprehend the meaning and extent of almighty 

The celebrated philosophio historian, David Hume, 
says, " A weight of ten ounces is reused in a balance 
bj another weight; this other weight therefore is 
more than ten ounces ; but no one can rationally infei 
that it must necessarily be an hundred wdght."f 

We may fairly and judiciously apply here the same 
argument. You acknowledge a supreme intelligence 
sufficiently powerful to form yourself, to preserve yon 
for a limited time in life, to reward you and to punish 
you. Are you sufficiently acquainted with it to be able 
to demonstrate that it can do more than this? 

How can you prove by your reason, that a bein; 
ean do more than it has actually done ? 

The Ufe of all animals is short. Could he make it 
loi^ier? 

All animals are food for one another withottt excep- 
tion; everything is born to be devoured. Could be 
ibrm without destroying ? 

- You know not wluit his nature is. It is impossible 
therefore that you should know, whether his nature 
may not have compelled him to do only the very things 
which be has done. 

The globe on which we live is one vast field of 
destruction and carnage. Either the Supreme Bang 
was able to make of it an eternal abode of enjoyment 
for .aU beings possessed of sensation, or he was not. 
If he was aUe and yet did not do it, you will undouht- 
edly tremble U> pronounce or consider him a maleficent 
being ; but if he was unable to do so, do not tremble to 
legard him as a power of very great extent indeed, but 

• Virgil'i iEatid, vi. 1ST. t F*rtioDluPnnidaac«,aM, 
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aevertheless circumscribed by hi> nobire vilhia fcotUdn 
limits. 

Whether it be infinite or not, is not of any eotue- 
quence to you. It ifi perfectly iodifierent to a inl^ect, 
whether his soTsrsign poasesKa five hundred league* of 
territory ot five thousand; he is in either case aei^ier 
more nor lees a subject. 

Which would reflect most strongly on this great aod 
ineffable being, to say, he made miserable beiags be- 
cause it was indtspensable to do so ; or, that he made 
them merely because it was his will and pleasure? 

Many sects represent binas cruel; others, tbroi^ 
fear of admitting the existence of a wicked deky, aie 
daring enough to den; his existence at alL Would it 
not be far preferable to say, that probably the noceisily 
of his own nature and that of things hare delcniBBed 
svery thing? 

The world is the theatre of moral and nfttnf&l evil ; 
this is too decidedly found and felt to be the case; 
«nd the ' all is Ssr tbe best' of Shaftesbury, Boling:* 
broke, and Pope, is nothing bat the effusion of a mind- 
devoted to eccentricity and paradox; in short, nfAliing 
but a dull jest, 

The two principles of Zoroaster and Sif anoi, bo mi- 
natcLy investigaled hy Bayle, ore a duUar jett ilitl. 
They are, as we have already observed, the two phy-' 
aicians of Moliire, one of irtiom says to the- other. Yon 
excuse my emetics, and I will excuse your bleedings. 
Manicheism is absurd ; and that circumstance will ac- 
count for its having had 80 many partisans. 

I acknowledge that I have not had my mind en- 
lightened by all that Bayle has said about tba Hani- 
cheans and Faulicians. It is all contfoveray; whu I 
wanted was pure philosophy. Why speak alxiat our 
mysteries to Zoroaster? As soon as ever we have the 
temerity to discuss the critical subject of our mysteries, 
we open to our i^iew tba most tremendous pecipices. 

The trash of OUT own scholastic theolt^ has nothing 
to-do with the trash of Zoroaster's reveries. 

■Whydiacuss with Zoroaster the subject of original 
sin ? That subject did not become a matter (^ diorate 
^■■u"8'^' 
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until the time of St. AugoBtin. Neither Zoroaster, 
nor any other legislator of antiquity, ever heard it 
mentiwied. 

If you dispute with Zoroaster, lockup your Old and 
New Testament, with which he had not the slightest 
acquaintance, and which it is onrduty to revere without 
Attempting to explain. 

What I should myself have said to Zoroaster would 
have been this: — My reason opposes the admission of 
two gods in conflict with each other; such an idea is 
allowable only in a poem in which Minerva quarrels 
withMars. Myweak understanding much more readily 
acqaiesces in the notion of one only Great Being than 
in that of two great beings, of whom one is constantly 
counteractdng and spoiling the operations of the other. 
Your evil principle, ArimaHes, has not been able to 
derange a single astronomical and physical law estab- 
lished by the good principle of 'OromaieB ; everything 
proceeds, among the numberless worlds which con- 
stitute what we call the heavens, with perfect regu- 
larity and harmony; how comes it that the malig- 
nant Aiimanes has power only over this little globe of 
«arth? 

Had I been Arimanes, I should have assailed Oro- 
mazes in his immense and noble provinces, compre- 
hending numbers of suns and stars. I should never 
have been content to confine the war to an insignificant 
and saiserable village. 

There certainly is a great deal of misery in &is same 
village; but how can we possibly ascertain that it is 
not absolntely inevitable? 

You are compelled to admit an intelligence diffused 
throHgh the universe. But in the first place, do yon 
absolutely know that this intelligence comprises a 
knowledge of the future? You have asserted a thou- 
sand times that it does; but you have never been able 
to ppove it to me, or to comprehend it yourself. You 
c<nuiot have any idea how any being can see What does 
BOt exist; well, the Aiture does not exist, therefore 
no being can see it. You are reduced to the necessity 

TOL. V. ^ *^ , 



of tKjtB^ that he foreiees h ; but to foresee w only U> 
coBJectnre,* 

Now a God who, according to your ayatem, con- 
jeotnrea, may be nuataken. He u, on your [ninciptes, 
really mirtaken ; for if he had foreseen that his enemy 
WOUMMMMin all hiawoib in this lower world, he would 
nerer hare produced them ; he would not have been 
acceasaiy to the di^race he niataina in bein^ perpe- 
tually Tftaqaished, 

SecMidly, ia he not much more houonred upon my 
hypothesis, which maintains that he doea everythingby 
the necessity of his own nature, than upon yours, which 
raises up against him an enemy, disfiguring, pollutiDg, 
and destroying all his works of wisdom and kindnesa 
throughout the world? 

In the third place, it by no means imiilies a mean 
and unwordiy idea of God to say that, after forminf 
millions of worlds, in which death and evil may have do 
residence, it might be necesaary that death and evil 
should reside in this. 

Fourthly, it is not depreciating God to say, that he 
could not form man without b^toving on him self- 
love; that this self-love could not be his guide wi^ont 
almost always leading him astray; that his passioni 
are neoessary, but at the same time noxious ; that the 
continuktioii of the species cannot be accomplidied 
without desires; that these desiies cannot operate 
without exciting quarrels; and that these quarreu ne- 
cessarily bring on wars. Sec. 

FifUily, on observing a part of the combinations of 
the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms, and the 
porous nature of the earth, in every part so minutely 

tiier ced astd drilled hke a sieve, and from which exha- 
ations constantly rise in immense profosion, what phi- 
losopher will be hold enough, what school>man will 
be weak enough, decidedly to maintain, that nature 
could possibly prevent the ravages of volcanoes, dte 
interaperature of seasons, the rage of tempesU, the 
poison of pestilence, or. In short, any of those scourges 
which afBict the world? 

* Thii la tbfl doctrine of (he 
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. Sixdtljr, a vwy great degree of power tad skill are 
reqalred to form Jions who &v<mi bulla, and to prodtxM 
inea whg mVMit arms which deitrovt by & sing^ blow, 
Bot merely the life of bulls and Uona, but — oiclancboly as 
tbe idea it — the life o( me anotherL Great power is 
necessary to produce the apidera which ipreadtliMr 
exquisit^y fine threadi and net-work to oatch fiiea; 
but this power amounts not to omnipotence — it is not 
bound I ess power. 

In the seventh place, if the Supreme Being had been 
infinitely powerful, no reason can he assif ned why he 
should not have made creatures endowed with sen- 
sation in^itely happy; fa« has qot in fact done ao; 
therefore we ought to conclude that he could not do ao. 

Eighthly, all the different sects of philosophera have 
ilmck OB the rock of physical and moral evil. Th^ 
only conclusion that can be securely reached ia, that 
God, acting always for the best, haa done the best that 
he was able to do. 

Ninthly, this neceasity cuts off all difBculties, and 
terminates all disputes. We have not the hardihood 
to Bay, — " AH ia good ;" we say, — There is no more . 
evtt than was absolutely inevitable. 

Tentbly.why do some infants die at the moAer'sbreast? 
Why are others, after expeTiencing d>e firat miafbrtune 
cfbeingborn, reaerved for torments as lasting aa theii 
lives, which are at length ended by an appalling death? 

Why has the source of hfe been poisoned throughoQ.t 
the world, since the diacovery of America? Why, since 
tbe seventh century of the christian era, has the small' 
poK swept away an eighth portion of the human species ? 
Why, in erery age of the world, have human, bladder! 
heeo liable to be converted into stone quarries ? ^^J 
pestilence, and war, and famine, and the inquisition ; 
ConaidAi die sntgect as careftilly, as profoundly, as the 
powers of ^e mind will absolutely permit, you will 6nd 
no other possible solution than that all is neceasa^. 

1 address myself here solely to phitosophers, and 

not to divines. We know that faith is the clue to 

guide us through the labyrinth. We know full well, 

that tbe iall of Adam and Eve, original ain, the vast 
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power communicated to devils, the pi«d3ection enter- 
tuned by the Supreme Being for ue Jewisli pet^le, 
snd the ceremony of baptism substituted for that of 
circumcision, are answers that clear up every difficulty. 
We have bem here arming only a^nst Zoroaster, and 
not against the university of Coimbra, to whose de* 
ciaions and doctrines, in all the articles of our work, 
we submit with all possible deference and faith. 

See the Letters of Memmius to Cicero; and answer 
them if you can. 

POWER. 
Tlie two Powen. 



Whoeveh holds both the sceptre and the Genser 
has his bands completely occupied. If he governs a 
people possessed of common sense be may be consi- 
dered as a very able man ; but if his subjects have no 
more mind thm children or savages, he may be com- 

Sared to Bernier's coachman, who was one day sud- 
enly surprised by his master in one of the public places 
of Delhi, haranguing the populace, and distributiiig 
among tbem his quadi medicines. " Whatl La^ierre," 
says Bemier to him, " have you turned pbysidan?" 
" Yes, sir," replied ijie coachman; "like people, Ijke 

The dairo of the Japanese, or the grand lama of 
Thitiet, might make just the same remark. Even Nunut 
Pompilius, with his i^ria, would have answered Bemier 
in the same manner. Melchisedec was probably in a 
similar situation, as well as the Anius whom Virgil in- 
troduces in the following two lines of the third book of 
his ^neid : — " 

Rex ADiiu,rex idem bominuoi Fhoebiqae nceido*, 
VittiB el tacra redimitua temporB Uuro. 



This charlatan Anius was merely king of the isle of 
Delos, a very paltry kingdom, which, next to those of 
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Hdcbiiedec asd Vvetot, wai one of the lead cduh- 
derable ia the vorld ; hut the worihip of Apollo bad 
conferred on it a high reputation; a iingle wbt ia 
enough to raise ftny.G«untry into credit and conte- 
quence. 

Three of tbc Gennan dectoTB ue mere powfirfHl 
than Anitis, and like him unite the rightB of the mitn 
with those of the crown; ftlthosgh in guboidinatlon, at 
least apparently so, to the Roman emperor, who U no 
other than the emperor of Germany. But of ail the 
eomtries in whioh the plenitude of eccleiiastica], asid 
the plenitude of royal olaime, combine to form the 
most full and complete power that can be imagined, 
modem Rone is ih« chief. 

The pope Is regarded in the oalhohc paf t of Etirope 
as the brat of kings end the firet of priesta. It waa the 
same in what waji called 'pagan' Rome; JuliuaCsMi 
was at once chief pontiff, dictfttor, worcicK', and amr' 
qtieior ; distinguished also both for eloqumce and gal- 
lantry ; ia every req>cet the first of maDkJnd { and witb 
whom Eio modeni, sKoept in a dedication, coald erer be 
compared. 

The king of En^and, beii^; the head also of tht 
diurch, posseates nearly the tame dignities aa the pop» 

The unpreae of Rossift ia likewise absolute mlstieM 
one ber clergy, in the lai^|est empire existing «poa 
earth. The notion that two povert may exist, ia oppo? 
Bttion to eadi other, in the same state, is there r^araed 
emea by the clergy tbemaelvea as a (^imera ecpiaUj 
riimrdftnd p^nieiovs. 

In this conaed,ios I eannot hcfo inb^ducing a letter 
w^ich tite empieas of Russia, Cathenne II., did ta« the 
honour to write to im at SSount Kxapak, on the HA si 
August 176S, And wUcb she pcnuttedns t« makeuae 
of as I mi^t aeeeceaiion. 

" The capHdiios who are tolwrBtcd M Hoteow (^ 
toleration is general thcoughout the Rusaita tm^t, 
and the Jesuits akwe are net suf ered to remalA an it),^ 

_ ' TBe jouiw have beon tolerated there »inco thsy were sbd- 
Ikhed by the popet ■■ Ihey cia fMW ba na kmget danger- 
suk^fWRoA Ed. Qwiy.-*^. 



hsring, in tbecouiseof thelaat winter obstinately reAued 
to inter a Frenchman who died suddenly, nndec a pie- 
tence that he had not receiTOd the aacramentB, Abm- 
ham Cfaaumeix drew up a lactum, or Btatemeat against 
them, in order to proye to them that it was obligatory 
upon them to bury the dead. Bat neither this factam, 
nor two requisJlionB of the governor, could prevwl upon 
these fathers to obey. At last they were authoritatiTely 
toldthattheymusteitherbury the Frenchman, or ramore 
beyond thefrontiers. They actually removed according^ 
ly; andl sent someAugustinsfrom this place, whoweie 
somewhat more tractable, and who perceiviDg that bo 
trifling or delay would be permitted, did all that was 
desired on the occasion. Thus Abraham Chanmeiz 
has in Bus»a become a reasonable man; he absolutely 
is an enemy to persecution: were he also to become a 
man of wit and intellect, he would make the most in- 
CiedulotiB believe in miracles; but all the miracles 
in the world will not blot out the disgrace of Imving 

been the denouncer of the Encyclopedia 

" The subjects of the church, having suffered many, 
and frequently tyrannical, grievances, which the fre- 
quent change oi masters very considerably increased, 
towards the end of the r^gn of the empress Elizabeth 
rose in actual rebellion; and at my accession to the 
thrtme, ^ere were more than an hundred thousand men 
in arms. This occasioned me, in 1762, to execute the 
project of changing entirely the admintstration of the 
property of the clergy, and to settle upon them fixed 
revenues. Arsenius, bishop of Rostow, strenuously 
oppoa^ this, ui^ed on by some of his brother clergy, 
snio did not feel it perf<ectly convenient to put tliua- 
•elves forward by name. He sent in two memorials, 
in which he attempted to establish the absurd principle 
of two powers. He had made the like attempt before, 
in the time ofthe empress Elizabeth, when he had been 
simply enjoined silence ; but his insolence and folly 
TedoiibtiBg,he was now tried bythemetropolitanof Ha- 
vogorod and the whole synod, condemned as a fanatic, 
found guilty of attempts contrary to the orthodox faith 
as well as to the supreme power, deprired of his diguly 
„.,, , .Cmiglc 
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and priMthood, and deliveied over to the secular 
aim. I acted leDiently towards bim; and after re- 
dnciiig him to the eituatioii of a monk, extended bi» 
piinighm«it no farther." 

Such are the very words of the empress ; and the 
inference from the whole case is, that site well knows 
both how to support the church and how to restraiD it; 
that she respects humanity as well as reli^on ; that she 
protects the labourer as well as the priest ; and that all 
orders u the stale ought both toadmueand to bless her. 
I shall hope to be excused for the farther indiscretion 
of traoscribinic here a passage centred in another of 
her letters, written on the twenty-eighth of November, 
in 1765. 

" Toleration is established among ns; it constitutes 
a law of the state: persecutjon is prohibited. We 
have indeed fanatics who, as they are not persecuted 
by others, bum themselves ; but if those of other couit- 
tries-also did the same, no great harm could result; 
the world, in consequence of such a system, would have 
been more tranquil, and Galas would not have been 
racked to death. ' 

Do not imagine that she writes in this style from 
a feeling of transient and vain enthusiasm, contradicted 
afterwards in her practice, nor even from a laudable 
desire of obtaining throughout Europe the suffrages 
and applause of those who think, and teach odiers the 
way to think. She lays down these principles as the 
basis of her government. She wrote with her own 
hand, in the Council of Legislations, the following 
words, which should be engraved on the gates of every 
city in the world. 

" In a great empire, extending its sway over as 
many different nations as there are different creeds 
among mankind, the moat pernicious fault would be 
intolerance." 

It is to be observed, that she does not hesitate to 
put intoleianoe in the rank of faults — I bad oeorly 
said offences. Thus does an absolute empress, in the 
depths of the north, put an end to persecution and 
swveiy ;— while in the south. . . ■ > > 
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*Judga for yeuself, sir, after thia, whether tbers 
will be found a mui in Earopewbo will not be readj to 
oign the eulogium you propose. Not ooly 10 tiiis prin- 
cess tolerant, but she is desirous that her neig;hbMr» 
Aould be so likemae. This is the first ustance in 
^ich sspreoM power has been exercised in est^lish- 
in^ hbertT ot conscience. It constitutes the grandest 
epoch wiUi which I ttm acquainted in mod^n history. 

The ettae of the ancient Persiana forbidding the 
Caithaginiani to ofier human lacrifices, is a somewhat 
umilnr instance. 

Would to God, that instead of the baibarians who 
formeriy ponred from the plains of Scythia, and the 
mountains of Imau3 aud Caucasus, towards the Alps 
and P jreonees, carrying with them ravage and deacrfa. 
tion, aitnies might be seen at the present daydeaeeAd- 
ioE to subvert the tribunal of the inqnis^on — a tribu- 
nal more horriUe than even the sacrifices of human 
bsines which coaatUote the eternal reproach of our 
foremthen. 

In riiort, this supericv genius wishes to convince her 
neiehbonrs of what Europe is now beginning to com- 
ps^nd, that metq^iysical iinintelligibie opinions, 
which are the daughters of absurdity, are the mothers 
of discord; and that the church, iaitead saying — I 
come to bring, nttt peace, but the sword — shoi^ ex- 
claim aloud, I bring peace, and not the sword. 
Accordingly, the empress is immlting. to draw the 
sword agamst any bat those who wish to ctush tbs 
dissidents. 

iXGTIOH II.. 

Convenation between the revererid Faiker Bomet, MiM' 
nonary of the Compm^ of Jena, and tke Emperor 
Camhi, in the pretence of Brother Attirel, a Jetmit ; 
extracted Jrom the Private Uemoin of the Mmion, 
» 1773. 

KATBER BOUVET. 

Yea, may it please your sacred m^eity, as soon as - 
you will hare had the happiness of being baptised by 

* Thii ii • pmrt of B letter tma m dtinn af N»Mt KrapM, 
ttblch oMlHM th* •KtTMt fnoi the cmpi-ewl lelMr. 
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me, which I hope wUl be the case, you will be relieved 
of one half of the immense burden which now oppreMes . 
yon. 1 have mentioned to you the fable of Atlai who 
supported the heavens upon big Bhoulden. Hercules 
relieved him, and carried away the heaveuB. You an 
Atlas, and Hercules H the pope. There will be two 
powers in your empire. Ourexcellent Clement will-be 
the first. Upon this plan you will enjoy the ^atest 
of all advimtages ; those of being at leisure white you 
live, and of being saved when you die. . 

TIIS EMPEEOR. 

I am exceedingly oblig^ed to my dear friend th« 
pope, for condescending to take so much trouble ; but 
how will he be able to govern my empire at the dis- 
tance of six thousand leagues ? 

FATHER BOUVET. 

Nothing, may it please your imperial majea^, can 
be more easy. We are his vicars apostolic, and he is 
the vicar of God; you will therefore be governed by 
God himself. 

THE EMPEROR. 

How delightful that will be! I am not however 

Suite easy upon the subject. Will your vice^od shar« 
le imperial revenues with myselH For idl labour 
ought to be paid for. 

Our vice-god is so kind and good, that in general ha 
will not take, at most, more than a quarter, except in 
cases of disobedience. Our emoluments will not ex- 
ceed fifty million ounces of pure silver, which is surely 
a trifling object in comparison with heavenly advan- 
tages, 

THE EMPEROR. 

Yes, it is certainly, as you say, giving them almost 
for nothing. I suppose your celebrated and benevolent 
city derives just about the same sum from each of my 
three neighbours, the great Mogul, the emperor of 
Japan, and the empress of Russia ; and also from the 
Persian and (he Turkish empires? 

FATHER BOUVET. 

I cannot exactly say, that is yet the case ; but, 
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irith God's help Mid oui own, I have oo doubt it 
vfflbe ae. ^ 

tSe EHPEKOK. 
And how ue yoa, who are the yican apostolic, to be 
paidT 

FATHER BOUTET. 

We have no regular wages; but we are somewhat 
like the priocipal female character in a. comedy written 
by one count Caylus, a countryman of mine; all that 
I .... is for myself. * 

THE EMPEROB. 

Bift pray inform me, whether vour christian princes 
in Europe pay your Italian friend, or patron in propor- 
tion to the assessment laid on me 7 

EATBER BOUVET. 

No, they do not! One half of Europe has separated 
from hira, and pays him nothing;; and the other pays ' 
Um 00 more than it is obliged to pay. 

THE EMPBROa. 

You told me some time Bince, that he was sovereigD 
of a very fine and fertile territory. - 

lATBER BOCVET. . 

Yes ; but it produces rery little to him : it lie* ' 
mostiy uncultivated. ^ 

THE EMPEROR. j 

Poor man I be does not know how to cultivate hit ' 
own territory, and yet pretends to govern min<. , 

FATHER BOUVST, 

Formerly, in one of our councils, that is, in one of 
our assemhlies of priests, which was held in a city 
eatled Conatance, our bcdy father ciiused a propoaitioB 
to be made for a new tax, for the support of bis dig- 
nity. The assembly replied, that any necessity for I 
that would be perfectly prechided by his attending to 
the cultivation of his own landa. This however he took 
efiectu^ care not to do. He preferred living on the 
^oduoe of those who labour in other kingdoms. He 
Wpeared to think, that this msuner of Uving had an air 
of greater grandeur. 

TllR EHPEHOR. ^ 

Well, {o and tell him from me, that I not oaly 
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make Uioae about me labour, but that I also labour wj- 
«elf ; and I doubt much whether it will be for him. 

FATHER BOUVET. 

Holy mpu ! ! am absolutely taken for a fool. 

THE EMPEROR. 

Begone, this iastant [ I have beeu too iodulgeat. 

BKOTBEa ATTIRET, TO FATHER BOnVET. 

I was right, j;ou see, when I told you, that the empe- 
ror, with all his excellence of heart, bad also more 
understaading^ than both of us together. 

PRAYER (PUBLIC), THANKSGIVING, Ac. 

Vert few forms of public prayers used bj the 
ancienta still remain. 

We have only Horace's beantiful hymn for the secu- 
lar games of the ancient Romaos. This prayer is in the 
rhythm and measure which the other Romans long after 
imitated inthe hymn, " Ut ijueat laxis reaonare fibris." 

The "- Pervigilium Veneris" is written in a quaint 
.and affected taste, and seems unworthy of the noble 
aimplicity of the reign of Augustus. It is possible that 
this hymn to Venus may have been chaunted in the 
festivals celebrated in honour of that goddess ; but it 
cannot be doubted, that the poem of Horac* was 
chaunted with much §^ater solemnity. 

I( must be allowed, that this secular poem of Horace 
is one of the finest productions of antiquity: and that 
the hymn " Ut queat lasis," is one of the most fiat and 
vapid pieces that appeared during the barbarous period 
of the decline of the Latin language. The catholic 
church in those times paid little attention to eloquence 
and poetry. We all know very well that Ood prefers 
bad verses recited with a pure heart, to the finest 
verses possible chaunted by the wicked. Good verses 
however never yet did any harm, and— all other thinga 
being equal— must deserve a preference. 

Nothing among us ever approached the secular 
ganes, which were celebrated at the expiration of eretr 
hundred and ten years. Our jubilee is only a faint and 
feeble eopy of it. Three mago^ent altars were erec- 
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ted on the banks of the Tiber. All Rome was illUim- '■ 
nated for three successive nights ; and fifteen priests 
distributed the lustral water and wax tapers among 
the irien and women of the city who were appointed to 
chaunt the prayprs. A sacrifice was first offered to 
Jupiter as the great god, the sovereign master of the 
gods, and afterwards to Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, 
Ceres, Pluto, Proserpine, and the Fates, as to inferior 

Kwers. All these divinities had their own peculiar 
mns and ceremonies. There were two choirs, one 
of twenty-seven boys, and the other of twenty-seven 
girls, for each of tne divinities. Finally, on the last 
axy, the boys and girls, crowned with flowers, chaunted 
the ode of Horace. 

It is true, that in private houses his other odes, for 
L^^nus and Lictscui and other contemptible charac- 
ters, 'were heard at table ; performances which undoubt- 
edly were not calculated to excite the Gnest feelings of 
devotion; but there is a time for all thines, " piotori- 
bus atque poetis." Caraccio, who drew Uie figures of 
Aretin, painted s^nts also; and in all our colleges 
we have excused in Horace what the masters of the 
Roman empire excused in him without any difiiculty. 

As to forms of prayer, we have only a few slight 
fragments of that which was recited at the mysteries of 
Isis. We have quoted it elsewhere, but we will repeat 
it here, because it is at once short and beautiful. 

" The celestial powers obey thee ; hell is in sub- 
jection to thee; the universe revolves under thy 
moving hand; thy feet tread on Tartarus; the stars 
are responwve to Ihy voice ; the seasons return at thy 
command ; the elements are obedient to thy will." 

We repeat also the form supposed to have been 
used in the worship of the ancient Orpheus, which ke 
think superior even to the above respecting Isis. 

" Walk in the path of justice ; adore the sole master 

of the universe ; he is one alone, and self-exLstent ; all 

other beings owe their existence to him; he acts both in ' 

them and by them; he sees all, but has never been 

■ himself seenbymortdeyes." 

It is not a httle extiaordinary, that ia the LeviUcui . 
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and Deuteioncnny of the Jews, there is not a angla 
pablic prayer, not one single formula of public wor- 
ship. It seems as if the Levites were fully employed 
in dividing among themselves the viands that were 
ofiered to them. We do not even see a single prayer 
mstitated for their great festivals of the passover, thb 
penticost, the trumpets, the tabernacles, the ganeial 
expiation, or the new moon. 

The learned are almost unanimously agreed, that 
there were no regular praters among the Jews, except 
when, during their captivity at Babylon, they adopted 
somewhat of the manners, and acquired something of 
the Eoiences, of that civilized and powerful people. 
They borrowed all from the Chaldaic Persians, even to 
their very language, characters, and numerals ; and 
joining some new customs to their old Egyptian rites, 
they became a new people, so much the more snpersti- 
tions than before, in consequence of their being, after 
' the conclusion of a long captivity, still always depen- 
dent upon their neighbours. 

..... In rebuB aoerbia 
Acrius advertunt animiM ad relifiionein. 

LocKETiDs, book ili. fi8. 53. 



Wbeo c&rea aui dimgera prew, grow more deTonl. 

With respect to the ten other tribes who bad been 
previously dispersed, we may reasonably believe that 
they were as destitute of public forms of prayer as the 
two others, and that they had not, even up to the 
period of their dispernon, any fixed and well-defined 
religion, as they abandoned that which they professed 
with so much facility, and foi^t even their own name, 
whid) cannot be said of the small number of unfortu- 
nate beings who returned to re-build Jerusalem. 

It ia therefore at that period that the two tribes, or 
rather the two tribes and a half, seemed to have first 
attached themselves to certain invariable rights, to have 
written books, and used re^Iar prayers. It is not be- 
fore that time that we begin to see among them forms 
of prayer . Esdras ordained two prayers for every day, 
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and added a third for the Babbath; it i« eren said, thst 
he instituted eighteen prsyeis, that there migtit be room 
for selection, and also to afford vRrietj in the serrice. 
Tlie first of tiiese be^ns in the following tmnner: — 

" Blessed be thou, O Lord God of our bthers, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the great God, 
the powerfvd, the terrible, tbe most high, the liberal 
distributor of good things, the former dstd possessor 
of the world, who rememberest good actions, and 
teodent a rt^deemer to their descendants for thy name's 
sake. O King, our help and sarianr, pur buckler, 
blessed be thou, Lord, the bncUer of oar father 
Abraham." 

It is asserted that Gamaliel, who lived in the time of 
Jesus Christ, and who had such violent quarrels with 
St. Paul, ordered s nineteenth prayer, which is as 
follows : — 

" Grant peace, benefits, blessing, fevonr, kindoeM, 
and piety to us, and to thypeople Israel. Bless us, O 
our Father ! bless us altogether widt the li§^t of thy 
countenance ; for by the light of thy countenance tbon 
hast given us, iJord our God, the law of life, love, 
kindness, equity, blessing, piety, and peace. May it 
please thee to bless, through all time, and at every 
moment, thv people Israel, by giving them peMX. 
Blessed be tfiou, Lord who blessest thy pec^e Israel 
by giving them peace. Amen.*" 

'Hiere is one circumstance deserving of remark witk 
regard to many prayers, which it, £at every nation 
has prayed for the direct contrary events to those 
prayed for by titeir neighbonrs. 

The Jews, for example, prayed that Ood would ex- 
terminate the Syrians, Babyloniana, and ^yptians; 
and these prayed that Oo<i would eztennmats tim 
Jews; and, accordingly, th^ may be said to have 
been so, with respect to the tea tribes, i^ have 
been confounded and mixed up with ao many^ oa- 
tioni; and the remaining two tribes were nkore un- 
fortunate still ; for, as they obstinately p^severvd is 

* Couult, on thU lubject, ih* fiisl aait «6Dgnd voIdimi of Hm 
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remaining termite frmn all other nadons in die midat 
of whom thev dwelt, the;^ were deprived of the fgniad 
advaatagea ot hnmaa tociet^. 

In onr own times, in the coune of the wart that we 
BO frequently andertalce for the sake of particular 
citiei, or even perhaps viUaees, the Germans and Spa-' 
niards, when they happeued to be the enemies of the 
French, prayed to the holy Tirgin, from the bottom of 
their h^ute, Uiat she would completely defeat the Qaab 
and the Qavacbes, who in their turn supplicated her, 
with equal importunity, to destroy the Maranes and 
the Teutons. 

In England, adrocates of the red rose offered up to 
St. George the most ardent prayers, to prevail upon 
him to sink all the partisans of the white rose to the 
bottom of the sea. The white rose was equally devout 
and importmutte for die very opposite evenL We can 
all of us hare some idea of the embarrassment which 
this must have occauoned to St. George; and if 
Henry VII. had not come to his assistance, St. George 
would nerer have been able to get extricated from it. , 

BXCTION II. 

We know of no religion without prayers; even the 
Jews had them, although there was no public form of 
prayer among them before the time when they sang 
their canticles in their synagogues, which did not talw 
place until a late period.. 

The people of all nalions, whether actuated by de- 
sires or fears, have invoked the assistance of theDivi- 
nity. Philosophers however, more respectful to the 
Suprerae Being, and riabg more above human weak- 
ness, have bmn habituated to subslitnte, for prayer, 
resignation. This in fact is all that appears proper 
and suitable between creature and Creator. But i^- 
losc^hy is not adapted to the great mass of mankind ; 
it soars too highly above the vulgar; it speaks a lan- 
guage they are unable to comprehend. To propose 
philosophy to them would be just as weak as to propose 
the study of conic sections to peasants or fish- 
wemei. 
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AmoDg pbiloaophers themaelTes, I kaow of no oae 
buides Maidinue Tyrius who has treated of this sub- 
ject. The following is the substance of his idefts 
upon it ;— 

The dengns of Ood exist from all eteraity. If the 
object preyed for he conformable to his immutable 
will, it must be perfectly useless to request of htm the 
very thing which he has determined to do. If he is 
prayed to for the reverse of i^at be has determined to 
do, he is prayed to be weak, fickle, imd inconstant; 
such a prayer implies that this is thou^t to be his 
character, and is nothing better than ridicule or mockery 
of him. You either request of him vAtat is just aud 
right, in which case he ought to do it, and it will be 
actually done without any solicitation, which ia fact 
i^owB distrust of his rectitude ; or what you request is 
unjust, and then you insult him. You are either 
worthy or unworthy of the favour you implore: if 
worthy, he knows it better than you do yourself; if un- 
worthy, you commit an additional crime in requesting 
that which you do not merit. 

In a word, we offer up prayers to Ood only because 
we have made him after our own image. We treat 
him like a pacha, or a sultan, who ia capable of being 
exasperated and appeased. 

In short, all nations pray to God: the sage is re- 
ined, and obeys him. 

Let us pray with the people, and let us be resigned 
to him with ttie sage. 

We have already spoken of the public prayers of 
many nations, and of those of the Jews. That people 
have had one from time immemorial, which deaervea all 
our attention, fromits resemblance to the prayer taught 
us by Jesus Christ himself. This Jewish prayer ia 
called the Kadish, and begins with these words :— " O, 
God! let thy name be magnified and sanctified ; make 
tiiy kingdom to prevail; let redemption flourish, and 
the Messiah come quickly 1" 

As this Kadish is recited in Chaldee, it is has induced 
Ae belief, that it is as ancient as the captivity, and 
that it was at that period that the Jews began to hope 
„.,, , .Cmiglc 
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fbr K Messiah, a LiberatoT, or Redeemer, whom they 
have since prayed for id the seasons of their cak- 
nities. 

The circTimstance of this word Meseiah bdn^ found 
in this ancient prayer, has occauoned much controversy 
on the subject of the history of this people. V Qk 
praTer origmated during the Babylonish captivity, it is 
eriaent that the Jews at that time must have hoped ibr 
and expected a Redeemer. But whence does it ariw, 
that in times more dreadfully calamitous still, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, neither Josephus aoi 
Ph3o ever mentioned any expectation of a MesslahT 
Then are obscurities in the history of every people; 
but those of the Jews form an absolute and perpetual 
diaoa. It is unfortunate for those who are deaironi 
of iofbrmatioD, that the Chaldeans and Egyptians have 
lost their archives, while the Jews hare pieserrMl 
theirs- 

PREJUDICE. 

Prejvdicb is an O[naion without judgment. Thusi 
throughout the world, children are inspired with opi- 
nions before they can judge. 

There are universal and necessary prejudices, and 
these even constitute virtue. In all couittries children 
are taught to acknowledge ft rewarding and pnnishii^ 
God ; to respect and love their fathers and mothers ; to 
regard theft as a crime, and interested lymg as a vice, 
before they can tell what is a virtue or a vice. 

Prejudice may therefore be very useful, and su<^ as 
^odgment will ratiiy when we reason. 

Sentiment is not simply prejudice, it is something 
much stronger. A mother loves not her sou because she is 
told that she must love him ; she fortunately cherishes 
bim in spile of herself. It is not through prejudice 
that you run to the aid of cm unknown diild nearly 
falling down a precipice, or being devoured by a 
beast. 

But it is through prejudice that you will respect » 
«uui.dreiSB«d in certain clothes, walking gravely,, and 
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talking: ^ the same time. Your patents liave tcdd yoa 
that you mast bend to this man ; you respect him be- 
fore you know whether he merits your respect; yoo 
grow in ag« and knowledge ; jovi perceive that this 
man is a quack, made up of pride, interest, and arti- 
fice ; you despise that wnich yoa revered, and preju- 
dice yields to judgment. Thn»ighpi^iidice,yoa bare 
believed the fables with which your infancy was lulled; 
you ars told that the Titans made war against the gods, 
that Venus was amorous of Adtmis; at twelve yean of 
■ge you take these fables for truth, at twenty, yos re- 
gard them as iag^iious aUegories. 

Lei us examine, ia a few words, the different kinds 
of prejudices, in order to arrai^e our ideaa. We shall 
peniaps be like those, who, in the time of the scheme 
of Law, perceived that they had calculated upon imagi- 
nary riches. 

Prejudka of the Saues. 

Is it not an amu«ng thing, that our eyes always de- 
ceive as, even when we see very well, and that on the 
contrary our ears do not? When your properly formed 
earhear»—" You are beautiful; Iloveyon — itisveiy 
certain that the words are not—" I hate yon; you »it 
ugly;" but you see a smooth mirror — it is demonstrated 
mat you are deceived ; it is a very rough sur&ce. Yon 
aee the sun about two feet in diameter; it is donon- 
ttrated that it is a million times larger than Ihe earth. 

It seems that God has put truth into your ears, and 
error into your eyes; bnt study optics, and you will per- 
ceive that God has not deceived you, and that it was 
impossible for objects to appear to you othervrise than 
yon see them in the present state of thkigs. 

Phytical Prejadica, 
The 8Bn rises, the moon also, the earth is immovft- 
ble; dtese are natural physical prejudices. But tint 
erabs are good for the blood, because when Ixnled tiiey 
are of the some colour; that eels cure paralysia, be- 
cause they frisk about; that the moon lufiuences our 
diseases, because an innlid was one day observed to 
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have an iaeiease of ferei dining tlie wuie of the moon : 
theae ideas and a thousand otiiera were the erron of 
aacient charUtaoB, who judged without reasoning, and 
who, beiu|[ themselves i^ceived, deceived others. 

JJittorical Prejudica. 

The gireater part of historians harebeUeved widtout 
examining, and this confidence is a prejudice. Fabiiit 
Fictoi relates, that several ages before him a vestal of 
the town of Alba, goings to draw water in her pitcher, 
was violated, that she was delivered of Romulus and 
Remus, that tbey were nouiished by a she-wolf. The 
Roman people believed this fable; tbey examined not 
whether at that lime there were vestals in Latium ; 
whether it was liliely that the daughter of a king should 
go out of her convent with a pitcher, oi whether it was 
probable that a she-wolf should suckle two children, 
instead of eating them: prejudice established it. 

A monk writes, that Cloris being in great dan^r at 
the battle of Tolbiac, made a tow to become a chnstian 
if he escaped ; but is it natural that be should addiesa 
a atrai^ god on such an occasion? Would not the 
religion in which be was born hare acted the most 
powerfully? Where is the christian who, in a battle 
against the Turks, would not rather address himself to 
the holy virgin Mary, them to Mahontet? He adds, that 
a pigeon brought the phial in his beak to anointClovis, 
and that an angel brought the oriflamme to conduct 
him : the prejudiced believed all the stories of thu 
kind. Those who are acquainted with human nature 
well know, that the usurper CIovik, and the usurper 
Rollo, or Rol, became christians to govern the cbria- 
ttans more securely, as the Turkish usurpers became 
mnsaulmans to govern the raussulmans more securely. 

tteligiout Prejudicei, 
If your nurse has told you, that Ceres presides over 
com, or that Vishnou aad Xaca became men several 
times, or that Sammonocodom cat down a forest, or 
that Odin expects you in his hall near Jutland, or that 
Mahomet, or some other, made a journey to heaven : 
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finally, if your iireceptor aftenraidB thrndts into your 
brain what your nnrK has engr&Teii on it, yon will pos- 
seu it for life. If your judgment would liae above 
these prejudices, your neigbbours, and above all the 
Ikdies, exclaim " impiety," and frighten you ; your der' 
vise, fearing to see his tevenue diminished, accuses you 
before tbe cadi; and this cadi, if he can, causesyou to 
be impaled, because he would command fools, and he 
believes that fools obey better than others ; which state 
of things will last until your neighbours and the der- 
▼ise and cadi begin to comprehend, that folly is good 
for nothing, and that persecution is abominable. 

PRESBYTERUN. 

The Anglican religioniGpredominaDtonly in England 
and Ireland; preBbyterianism \b the established reSgion 
of Scotland. This presbyterianism is nothing more 
than pure Calvinism, such as at once existed in France, 
and still exists at Geneva. 

In comparison with a young and lively French 
bachelor in divinity, brawling during the morning in 
the schools of theology, and singing with the ladies in 
the evening, achurch-of-England divine is aCato; but 
this Gato IB himself a gallant in the presence of the 
Scottish Presbyterians. The latter affect a solemn 
walk, a serious demeanour, a large hat, a long robe be- 
neath a short one, and preach through th& nose. All 
churches in which the ecclesiastics are so happy aa to 
receive an annual income of fifty thousand livres, and 
to be addressed by the people as " my lord," " your 
grace," or " your eminence," they oenominatc the 
whore of Babylon.* These gentlemen have also seve- 
ral churches in England, where they maintain the same 
manners and gravity aa in Scotland. It is to them 
chiefly that the English are indebted for .the strict 
lanctification of Sunday throughout the three king- 
doms. They are forbidden either to labour or to amuse 
themselves. No opera, no concert, no comedy in Lon- 

* It n<ed not be Mid tbat lomethiDE of Ihi* hu absted rince iha 
tine of Voluir*.— T. 
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don oo a Sunday. Even cardB are expreaslv forbiddeti ; 
and there are only certain people of quality who are 
deemed open souls who play on that day. The restof 
the nation attend sermonB, taverns, and their Email 
afiairs of lore. 

AlUiough episcopacy and presbyteriaDism piedomt- 
nate In Great Briton, all other opinions are welcome 
and live tolerably well together, although the Tarioui 
preachers reciprocally detest each other with nearly the 
same cordiality aa a janBenistdamnB ajesuit. 

Enter into the Royal Exchange of London, a place 
more respectable than many courts, in which deputies 
from all nations assemble for the advantage of manldnd. 
There the Jew, the Mahometan, and the Christian, 
bargain with oue another as if they were of the same 
religion, and bestow the name of infidel upon bankrupts 
only. There the presbyterlan gives credit to the ana- 
baptist, and the votary of the establishment accepts 
the promise of the quaker. On the separation of these 
free and pacific assembliei, some visit the synag<^ue, 
others repmr to the tavern. Here one proceeds to 
baptise hia son in a great tub, in the name of the fa- 
ther, son, and holy ghost: there another deprives his 
boy of a small portion of his foreskin, and mutters over 
the child some Hebrew words which he cannot under- 
stand ; a third kind hasten to their chapels to wait for 
the inspiration of the Lord with their hats on; and all 
are content 

. Was there in England but one religion, despotism 
might be apprehended ; if two only, they would seek to 
cut each other's throats; but as there are at least thirty, 
they live together in peace and happiness. 

PRETENSIONS. 

There is not a single prince in Europe who does 
not assume the title of sovereign of a country pos- 
sessed by his ndghbour. This pcditical madness is 
unknown in the rest of the world. The king of Boutan 
aever called himself emperor of China; .nor did the so- 
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nreipi of Tartary ever sssnme the title of king of 

ilie moat splendid and compreheDsire pretensions 
have alwaya been those of the popes ; two keys, saltier, 
gBve them clear and decided pOBsession of the kingdom 
of bearen. They bound and nnbound everything on 
earth. This ligature made them masters of the oonti- 
DCDt; and St. Peter's nets gave them the donunioii of 
the seal. 

Many learned theologians thought, that when these 
gods were assailed by the Titans, called Lutherans, 
An^icant, and Calvinists, &c., they themselves re- 
duced some articles of their pretensions. It is certain 
that many of them became more modest, and that their 
celestial court attended more to propriety and decency ; 
but their pretensions were renewed on every oppor- 
tnnity that offered. No other proof ia necessary than 
the conduct ofAIdobrandini, Clement VIIL, to the great 
Heaiy IV., when it was deemed necessary to give him 
an BMolution that he had no occasion for, on account 
of his being already absolved by the bishops of his own 
Icinsdom, and also on account of bis being victorious. 

Adobrandini at first reusted for a whole yeai, and 
refhsed to acknowleige the doke of Nemours as the 
ambassador of Prance. At last he consented to open 
to Henry the gate of the kingdom of heaven, on the 
following conditions : — 

1 . That Henry should ask jardon for having made 
the sub-porters, that is the bishops, open the gate to 
him, instead of applying to the grand porter. 

S. Hat he should acknowledge himself to have tor- 
kited the throne of France till Aldobrandini, by the 
plenitude of his power, reinstated him on it. 

3. That he should be a second time consecrated and 
crowned; the first coronation having been null and 
void, as they were performed without the egress order 
of Aldobrandini. 

4. That he should expel all the protestanta from his: 
kingdom; which would have been neither honourable 
nor possible. It would not have been honourable, be- 
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eanse the piotestaoU bad profusely shed their blood to 
establish him as king of France; and it would not have 
been possible, as the number of these dissidents 
amounted to two millions. 

£. That he should immediately malie war mi the 
grand Turk, which would not have been more hoQOnr- 
able or possible than the last condition, as the grand 
Turk had recognised him as Icine of France at a time 
when Rome refused to do so, antfas Henry had neither 
troops, nor money, nor ehips, to engage in such as in- 
sane war with his faithful ally. 

6. That he should receive in an attitude of comptebi 
proetration the absolution of the pope's legate, accord- 
ing to the usual form in which it is admimstered; that 
is in fact, that he should be actually scourged bj the 
legate. 

7, That he should recal the Jesuits, who had been 
expelled from his kingdom by the parliament for the 
attempt made to assassinate him by Jean Chatel, their 
scholar. 

I omit many other minor pretensions. Henry ob- 
tained a mitigation of a number of tfaem. In particnlar, 
he obt^ed the concession, although with a^eat deal 
of difficulty, that the scourging should be innicteil only 
by proxy, and by the hand of Aldobrandini hiraaelf. 

You will perhaps tell me, that his holiness was 
obliged to require those extravagant conditions by that 
old and inveterate demon of the south, Philip II., who 
was more powerful at Rome than the pope himself. 
You compare Aldobrandini to a conteinptible poltrooB 
of a soldter whom his colonel forces forward Bo the 
trenches by caning him. 

To this I answer, that Clement VIII. was indeed 
afraid of Philip IL, but that he was not less attached 
to the rights of the tiara ; and that it was so exquisite 
a gratification for the grandson of a banker to soourge 
a king of France, that Aldobrandini would not alto- 
gether have conceded this point for the world. 

Ton will reply, that should a pope at present renew 
stich pretensions, should he now attempt to apply the 
scourge to a king of Fiance, or Spain, or Naples, or 
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to a dulce of Parma, for haying driven the reverend 
hthers the Jesuits from their dominiona, he would be 
in imnunent danger of incurring the same treatment as 
Clement VII. did from Charles V., and even of experi- 
encingstill greater humiliations ; — that it is necessary to 
sacrifice pretensions to interests ; that men must yield 
to times and circumstances ; and that the sheriff of 
Mecca must procldm Alt B^ ting of Egypt, if he is 
successful and firm upon the throne. To this I ^swer, 
that ;oti are perfectly right. 



Upon Rome (none). Even Charles V., after he had 
taken Rome, claimed no right of actual domain. 

Upon the patrimony of St. Peter, from Viterbo to 
C^Tita CaEtellana, the eetates of the Countess Matilda, 
bat K^mnly ceded by Hodolph of Hapsburg. 

Upon Parma and Flacentia, the supreme dominion 
u part of Lombardy, invaded by Julius II., granted by 
PauI'ITI. to his bastard Famese : homage always paid 
fix them to the pope from that time ; the sovereignty 
tiways claimed by the seigneurs of Lombardy ; the 
right of sovereignty completely ceded to the emperor 
by the treaties of Cambray and of London, at the 
peace of 1737. 

Upon Tuscany, right of sovereignty exercised by 
Charles V. ; an estate of the empire, belonging now to 
the emperor's brother. 

Upon the republic ofLucca, erected into a duchy by 
Louis of Bavana in 1338; the senators declared aner- 
wards vicars of the empire by Charles IV. The em- 
peror Charles VI. however, in the war of 1701, exer- 
cised in it his right of sovereignty by levying upon it a 
large contribution. 

Upon the duchy of Milan, ceded by the emperor 
Wincenslaus to Galeas Visconti, but considered as a 
fief of the empire. 

Upon the duchy of Mirandola, reunited to the house 
of Austria in 1711 by Joseph I. 
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Upon the duchy of Mantua, erected into a duchj by 
Charles V; reunited in like manner in 1708. 

Upon Guastalla, Novellaria, Bozzolo, and Castigli- 
x)ne, also fiefs of the empire, detached from the duchy 
of Mantua. 

Upon the whole of Montserrat, of which the duke of 
Savoy received the investiture at Vienna in 1708. 

Upon Piedmont, the investiture of which was be- 
stowed by the entperor Stgismnnd on the duke of 
Savoy, Amadeus VIII. 

Upon the county of Asti, bestowed by Charles V. on 
the house of Savoy : the dukes of Savoy always vicars 
in Italy from the time of the emperor Sigismund. 

Upon Genoa, formerly part of the domain of the 
Lombard kings. Fredenck Barbarosaa granted to it in 
fief the coast from Monaco to Porta- Venere ; it is free 
under Charles V. in 1529; but the words of the 
instrument are " In civitate nostra Genoa, et salvis ro- 
maoi imperii juribus." 

Upon the fiefs of Langues, of which the dukes of 
Savoy have the direct domain. 

Upon Padua, Vicenza, and Vetona, rights fallen 
into neglect. 

Upon Naples and Sicily, rights still more fallen into 
neglect Almost all the states of Italy are or have 
been in vusalage to Uie empire. ^' 

Upon Pomerania and Mecklenburg, the fiefs of 
whidi werk granted by Frederick Barbarossa. 

Upon Denmark, formerly a fief of the empire; Otho 
I. gTEUited the investiture of it. 

Upon Poland, for the territory on the banks of the 
Vistula. 

Upon Bohemia and Silesia, united to the empire by 
Charles IV. in 1356. 

Upon Prussia, from the time of Henry VII. : the 
grand master of Prussia acknowledged a member of the 
empire in 1500. 

Upon Livonia, from the time of the knights of the 
flword. 

Upon Hungary, from the time of Henry II, 

Upon Lorraine, by the treaty of 1 542 ; acknowledged 
VOL. T. 4 s 
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»n estate of the empire, paying taxes to support tbe 
war against the Tutits. 

Upon the duchy of Bar down to the year 1311, when 
Philip the Fair, who conquered it, did homage for it. 

Upon the duchy of Bui^ndy, by virtue of the 
rights of Mary of Burgundy. 

Upon the kingdom of Aries and Burgnndjr on the 
o^T Bide of the Jura, which Conrad the Salian, pos~ 
sessed in chief by his wife. 

Upon Dauphiny, as part of the kingdom of Aries. 
The emperor Chailea IV. having cansra himself to be 
crownea at Aries ia 1365, and created the danphin of 
France his viceroy. 

Upon Provence, as a member of the kingdom of 
Aries, for which Charles of Anjoa did homage to the 

Upon the principality of CHange, as an arriere Gef of 
the empire. 

Upon Arignon, for the same reason. 

Upon Sardinia, which Frederick II. erected into a 
kingdom. 

Upon Switzerland, as a member of the kingdoms of 
Aries and Burgundy. 

Upon Dalmatia, a great part of which belongs at pre- 
sent wholly to the Venetians, and the rest to Hungary. 

PRIDE. 

CiCKHO, in one of hia letters, says familiarly to his 
fiiend — " Send to me the persons to whom you wish me 
to give the Gauls." In another, he complains of being 
fatigued with letters from I know not what princes, 
who thank him for causing their provinces to be erected 
into kingdoms ; and he adds that he does not even 
know wMre these kingdoms are situated. 

It is probable that Cicero, who often saw the Roman 
people, the sovereign people, applaud and obey hira, 
and who was thanked by kings wbora he knew not, 
had some emotions of pride and vanity. 

Though the sentiment is not at all consistent in so 
pitiful an animal as man, yet we can pardon k in a 
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Cicero, a Cesar, or a Scipio; bnt vben in the eztie- 
mity of one of our half barbarous provinces, a man 
who may have bought a small situation, and printed 
poor verses, takes it into his head to be proud, it ii 
very laughable.* 



Priests in a state approach nearly to what precep- 
tors are in private families: it is their provmce to 
teach, pray, and supply example. They ought to have 
DO authonty over the loaatera of the house ; at least un- 
til it can be proved that he who giives the wages oug^t 
to obey him who receives them. Of all religions the 
one wbich most positively excludes the priesthood from 
civil aatboilty, is that of Jesus. " Give unto Cfesar 
the thiofs which are Caesar's." — " Among you there is 
neither first noi last." — " My kingdom is not of this 
world." 

The quarrels between the empires and the priesthood, 
which have bedewed Europe with blood for more than 
six centuries, have therefore been, on the part of the 
priests, nothing but rebellion at once against God and 
man, and a continual sin against the Holy Ghost. 

From the time of Cal(£as, who assassinated the 
dat^hter of Agamemnon, unto Gregory XII. and Six- 
tus v., two bishops who would have deprived Henry 
IV. of the kingdom of France, sacerdotel power hai 
been injurious to the world. 

Prayer is not dominion, nor eshortation despotism. 
A good priest ought to be a physician to the soul. If 
Hippocrates had ordered his patients to take hellebore 
under pain of being hanged, he would have been more 
insane and barbarous than Phalaris, and would have 
had little practice. When a priest says — Worship 
God; be just, indulgent, and compassionate; he is 
then a good physician; when he says— Believe me, 
or you shall be burnt, he is an assassin. 

The mE^istrate ought to support and restnuu the 

* See lb« article jEtont, 
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ft'test in the Bfune maimer as the fother of a funilj 
ensures respect to the preceptor, and prerenU him 
from ftbusbg; it. The agreement of duuch and stats 
is of all Byst«ms the most monstrous, foe it necessarily 
implies division, and the existence of two contracting 
parties. We ought to say the protection i^ven by 
government to the priesthood or church. 

But what is to be said and done in repect to countries 
in which the priesthood have obtained dominion, as in 
Saiem, where Melchisedech was priest and Icing; io 
Japan, where the dairo has been for a long time em- 
peror? I answer, that the successors of Uelchisedech 
and the dairos have been set aside. 

The Turks are wise in this ; they religionsly make a 
pUgltimage to Mecca; but they will not permit the 
xerif of Mecca to excommunicate the sultan. Ndther 
will they purchase from Mecca pennission not to ob- 
serve the ramadan, or the hberty of espouung their 
cousins or their nieces. They are not judged by imans, 
whom the xerif delegates; nor do uiey pay the first 
year's revenue to the xerif. What is to be said of all 
that? Reader, speak for yourself. 

PRIESTS OF THE PAGANS. 

Fatheh Navatette, in one of his letters to Don 
John of Austria, relates the following speech of the 
dalai-lama to his privy council : — 

" My venerable brothers, you and I know very well 
that I am not immortal; but it is proper that the pemile 
should think so. The Tartars of great and little llil- 
bet are people with stiff necks and little infonnation, 
who require a heavy yoke and gross inventions. Con- 
vince them of my immortality, and the glory will re- 
flect on you, and you will procure honours and riches. 

" When the time shall come in which the Tartars 
will be more enlightened, we may then confess that the 
grand lamas are not now immortal, but that their pre- 
decessors were so ; and that what is necessary for the 
erection of a grand edi6ce, is no longer so when it is 
established on an immovable foundation. 
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*' I hesitated at first to distribute the agremeia of my 
Water-closet, properly inclosed in crystals omamented 
with gilded copper, to the vassals of my empire ; but 
these relics have been received with so much respect, 
that the usage miist be continued, which after all 
ezbibita noUuug repugnant to sound morals, and brings 
much money into our sacred treasury, 

" If any impious reasoner should ever endeavour to 
persuade the [people that one end of our sacred persoa 
» not BO <Uvine as the other, — should they protest 
against our relics, you will maintain their value and 
importance to the utmost of youi power. 

" And if you are finally obliged to give up the sanc- 
tity of our nether end, you must lake care to preserve 
in the minds of the reasoners the most profound respect 
for our understanding, just as in a treaty with the 
Moguls, we have ceded a poor province, in order to 
secure our peaceable possession of the remainder. 

"So long as our Tartars of great and little Thibet 
aie unable to read and write, they will remain ignorant 
and devout; you may therefore boldly tak& their 
money, intrigiie with their wives and their daughters, 
and threaten them with the anger of the god Fo if &ej 
complain. 

" When the time of correct reasoning shall arrive, 
(for it will arrive some day or other), you will then ' 
take a totally o[^site course, and say directly the 
contrary of wiat your predecessors have said, for yoa 
ought to change the nature of your curb in proportioM 
tM the horses become more dfficult to govern. Tout 
eotterior must be more grave, your intrigues more 
niysteriouB, your secrets better guarded, your sophistry 
more daszling, and your policy more refined. You 
will then be the fnlots of a vessel which is leaky on aH 
sides. Have under you subalterns continually employed 
at the pumps, and as caulkers to stop all the holes; 
You will navigate with difficulty, but you wiU still pro^ 
ceed, and be enabled to cast into the fire or the water,, 
as may be most convenient, all those who would «x^ 
unine whether you have property refitted the vessd.. 
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" If among the unbelieverft is a prioce of Kalluu, a 
chief of the Calmucks, a prince of CoBan, or any other 
powerful prince, vrho has unhappily too much wit, 
take gieat caxe not to quanel with him. Respect 
him, and continually observe that you hope he will 
Teturn to the holy path. As to simple citizens, spare 
them not, and the better men they are, the more you 
Dught to labour to exterminate them; for being toea 
of honour they are the most dangerous of all to you. 

" You will eiJubit the simplicity of the dure, the 
prudence of the serpent, and ih& paw of the Uon, ac- 
cording to circumstances." 

The dalai-lunabadscarcely pronounced these words 
when the earth trembled ; l^btnings sparkled in the 
firmament iroai one pole to the other ; uiundera rolled, 
and a celestial voice was heard to exclaim, " Adore 
God and not the grand lama." 

All the inferior lamas insisted that the voice said, 
" Adore God and the grand lama ;" and they were be- 
lieved for a long time in the kingdom of Thibet ; but 
the; are now believed no longer. 

PRIOR, BUTLER, AND SWIFT. 

\ It was not known to Fiance that Prior, who was 
\ deputed by queen Anne to adjust tiie treaty of Utrecht 
With Louis XIV. was a poet. France has since rqtaid 
England in the same cmo, fbr cardinal Dubois sent 
our Destouches to London, where he passed as little 
for a poet as Prior in France. Prior was originally an 
attendant at a tavern kept hy his uncle, when the earl 
of Dorset, a good poet himself and a lover of the 
bottle, one day surpnsed him reading Horace ; in the 
tame manner as Lord Ailsa found his gardener reading 
Newton. Ailsa made his gardener a good ge(Hnetri> 
cian,* and Dorset made a very agreewle poet of his 
vintner 

* Thii geomctriciui wu called Stows He composed a mcdi- 
•en work on the Integnl Calculua; but cue which, for the time 
in vUch it nmi iriiUen, exhibited yvj e^sniiTe infonmtioD. 
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It vas Prior irho wrote the hiitory of the aoul under 
the title of ' Alma', and it is the most nataral which 
has hitherto beea composed on an eziatence so much 
felt, and so httle known. The soul, according to - 
Alma, resides at first, in the extremitieg; in the feet 
and the hands of children, and from thence gradually 
ascends to the centre of the body at the age of puberty. 
Its next step is to the heart, in which it engenders sen- 
timents of love and heroism ; thence it mounts to the 
head at a mature age, where it reasons as well as it is 
able; and in old age it is not known what becomes of 
it ; it is the sap of an aged tree which evaporates, and 
is net renewed again. This work is probably too long, 
for all pleasantry should be short ; and it might even 
be as well were the serious short also. 

Prior made a small poem on the battle of Hocbstet. 
It is not equal to his Alma : there is however one good 
apostrophe to Boileau, who is called a satirical flat- 
terer for taking ao mudi pains to sing that Louis did 
not pass the Rhine. Our plenipotentiary finished by 
paraphrasing, in fifteen hundred verses, the wofds 
attributed to Solomon, that " all is vanity." Fifteen 
thousand verses might be written on this subject ; but 
wo to him who says all which can be said upon it ! 

At length queen Anne dying, the ministry changed, 
and the peace adjusted by Prior being altogether un- 
popular, he had nothing to depend upon except an 
edition of his works ; which were subscribed br by 
Us party : after whidi he died like a philosopher, which 
is the usual mode of dying of ell respectable English- 
men. 

Hudi&rcu. 

There is an English poem which it is very difficult 

to make fordgners unaerstaud, entitled Hudibras. 

It is a very humourous work, although the subject is 

Fertile reit, it u almoit witbont aiample, that mea nho havs 
begun late to instrHCt ttiemKhes exhibit grest lalerta, although 
the affbrt* iibicb tbey make to exalt thenuelvn beyood their 
education often evince ereat ugadty and alren^ of miod. 
Tbdi olMervation goea to ^tr^ tbe exaggerated opinion of Roiu- 
•eait on negative ^ncatioQ. — FrtnA B£^ 
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tlie dvil war of the time of Cromwdl. A straggle 
which cost 80 much blood and so many tears, origin- 
ated a poem wbich oUifes the most serious reader to 
smile. An example of this contrast is found in our 
Satire of Menippna. Certainly the Romans would not 
have made a burlesque poem on the wars of Pompey 
and Cesar, or the proscription of Anthony and Octa- 
viui. How then is it that the frig;htful evils of the 
League in France, and of the wars between the king 
and parliament in EDg;land, have proved sources of 
pleasantry? because at bottom there is something 
ridiculous hid beneath these fatal quarrels. The citizens 
of Paris, at the head of the faction of Sixteen, mingled 
impertinence with the misenes of faction. The in- 
trigues of women, of the legates and of the moolcB, 
protented a comic aspect, notwithstanding the calami- 
ties which they prodaced. The theological diaputci 
and enthusiasm of the puritans in Bngland, were also 
very open to raillery ; and this fund of the ridiculous, 
well mant^d, migiit pleaaanlly enough aid in dispers- 
ing the tragical horrors which cdxjunded on the surface. 
If the bull Unigemtus canaed the shedding of blood, 
the little poem " Philotanus" was no less suitable to 
subject ; and it is only to be complained of for not 
being so gay, so pleasant, and so various as it might 
have been; and for not fulfilling in the course of tha 
work the promise held out by its commencement. 

The poem ofHudibtas of which I ^>eak, seem* t« 
be a compositioa of the satire of Menippus and of 
Don Quixote. It surpasses them in the advantage of 
verse and also in wit; the former indeed does, not 
come near it; being a very middling production; but 
notwithstanding his wit, the author of Hudibraa is 
much beneath Don Quixote. Taste, vivacity, the art 
of narrating and of introducing adventures, with the 
faculty of never being tedious, go farther than vnt; 
and moreover, Don Quixote is read by all oationi, 
and Hudibnis by the English alone. 

Butler, the author of this extraordinary poem, was 
contemporary with Milton, and enjoyed infinitely more 
temporary popularity than the latter, because his worit 
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was bumourous, and that of Milton melancholy. Bat- 
ler turned the enemies of king Charles II. into ridicule, 
and all the recompense he received was the frequent 
quotation of his Tecses by that monarch. Thecombat» 
of the knight Hudibras were much better known than 
the battles between the good and bad angels in Para- 
dise Lost; but the court of England treated Butkr na 
better than the celestial court treated Milton; both tbe 
one and the other died in want, or very near it. 

A man whose imagination waa impregnated with a 
tenth part of the comic spirit, good or bad, which per> 
vades this work, could not but be very pleasant; but 
he must take care bow he translates Hudibras. It is 
dtfBcult to make foreign readers laugh at pleasantries 
which are almost forgotten by the nation which has 
produced them, Dante is little read in Europe, be- 
cause we are ignorant of so much of his allusion ; and 
it is the same with Hudibras. The greater part of the 
humour of this poem being expended on tbe theology 
and theologians of its own time, a commentary in 
eternally necessary. Pleasantry requiring explanation 
ceases to be pleasantry ; and a c<»nmentator on bon 
mots is seldom capable of conveying them. 

Of Dean Swift. 

How is it that in France so little is understood of 
the works of the ingenious Doctor Swift, who is called 
tbe Rabelais of England ? He has the honour, like the 
latter, of being a diurchman and an universal jeker ; 
but Rabelais was not above hia age, and Swifl is 
much above Rabeliua. 

Our curate of Meudon, in his extravagant and unin- 
telligible book, has exhibited extreme gaiety and equally 
great impertiaence. He has lavished at once erudi- 
tion, coarseness, and ennui, A good story of two 
pages is purchased by a volume of absurdities. There 
are only some persons of an eccentric taste who pique 
themselves upon understanding and valuing the whole 
of this work. The rest of tbe nation lau^ at the 
humour of Rabelais, and de^se the work ; regard- 
ing him only as the first of bufibons. We regret that 
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ft man vho poRsesaed so much wit, should have made 
so mtaerable an use ofiL He isa drunken philosopher, 
who wrote only in the momentB of bis intoxication. 
Dr. Swift is Rabelais sober, and living in good opm-' 

Eany. He has not indeedthe gaietyof Qie fomier, but 
e has all the finesse, sense, discrimination, which is 
wanted by our curate of Meudon. His verse is in 
ft singular tast^ and almost inimitable. He exhibits 
ft fine vein of humour, both in prose and in verse; 
but in order to understand it, it is necessary to vieit < 
his country. 

In this country, which appears so extraordinaiy to 
other parts of Europe, it has excited little surprise 
that doctor Swift, dean of a. cathedral, should malte 
merry in his Tale of a Tub with Catholicism, Luther- 
anism, and Calvinism : his own defence is, that he has 
not meddled with Christianity. He pretends to re- 
epect the parent while he scourges the children. 
Certain fastidious persons are of opinion, that bis 
lashes are so long, they have even reached the &ther. 

This famous Tale of a Tub, is the ancient story 
of the three invisible rings, which a father be- 
queathed tQ his three children. These three rings 
were the Jewish, the Christian, and the Maho- 
metan religions. It is still more an imitation of the 
history of Mero and En^gu by Fontenelle. Mem 
ia the anagram of Rome. En^gu of Qeneva, and they 
are two sisters who aspire to the succession of tlie 
kingdom of their father, Mero reigns the first, and 
Fontenelle represents her as a sorceress, who plays 
tricks with bread and effects conjuration with dead 
bodies. This is precisely the Lord Peter of Swift, 
who presenU a piece of bread to his two brothers, and 
says to ihem, " Here is some excellent bui^ndy, my 
friends; this partridge isof a delicious flavour." . Lord 
Peter in Swift performs the same part with the Hero 
of Fontenelle, 

Thus almost all is imitation. The idea of the Per- 
sian Letters was taken from that of the Turkish Spy. 
Boyaido imitated Pulci; Ariosto, BoyEU'do; the most 
original wits borrow from one anouier. Cervantes 
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makes a atadman of bis Don Quixote, but is Orlando 
anything elset It would be difficult to decide by 
which of the two knight-errantry b most ridiculed, 
the g^teBque portraiture of Cervantes, or the fertila 
inu^nation of Ariosto? Metastasio has borrowed the 
greater part of his operas from our French tr^;ediefl : 
aod many English authors have copied us, and said 
nothing about it.' It is with books as with the fires in 
our grates; every body borrows a light from his neigh- 
bour to kindle his own, which in its turn is communi- 
cated to others, and each partakes of all. 

PRIVILEGE— PRIVILEGED CASES. 

GiraiOM, which almost always prevails against rea- 
■on, would have the offences of ecclesiastics and 
monks against civil orders, which are very frequent, 
called privileged ofiences ; and those offences common 
which regard only ecclesiasttcat discipline, cases that 
are abandoned to the sacerdotal hierarchy, and with 
which the civil power does not interfere. 

The church having no jurisdiction but that which 
aovereigns have granted it, and the judges of the church 
being urns only judges privileged hv the sovereign, 
those cases shoula be called privileged which it is their 
province to judge, and those common offences which 
are pnnbbable by the prince's officers. But the 
canonists, who are very rarely exact in their ezprea- 
siotu, particularly when treating of regal jurisprudence, 
having r^arded a priest called the otncial, as being of 
right the sole judge of the clergy, they have entitled 
that privilege, whii^ in conunon law belongs to lay tri- 
bunals, and the ordinances of the monarch have adop- 
ted this expression in France^ 

To conform himself to this custom, the judge of the 

■ Especially In oar comedy. It ii attonithiDg how grtat ■ 
portion of that which wt oall genteel comedy, hu been binrewed 
from the French. He School for Scuidal ii nercely mi ei- 
oeption. Aa to Murphy, he it a wholesale borrower Itoib 
Dertoucheaandothent butthe Kaeciadaeltlcihu ihanofdrama- 
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church takes cognisance only of common crime; in 
respect to privile^d cases he can act only concurrently 
witA the regal judge, who rerxurs to the e|nscopa] 
couit, where however he is bnt the assessor of the judge ' 
of the church. Both are assisted by their register ; I 
ead) separately, but in one another's presence, takes j 
notes of the course of the proceedings. The official ' 
who presides alone interrogates the accused; and if 
the royal Judge has questions to put to him, he must 
have permission of the ecclesiastiral judge to propose i 
them. 

This procedure is composed of formalities, and prO' 
duces delays which should not be admitted in crinunsl 
jurisprudence. Judges of the church who have not 
made a study of laws and formalities Me seldom aMe 
to conduct criminal proceedings without giving place 
to appeals, which ruin the accused in expense, make i 
him languish in chains, or retard his punishment if he 



es, the French have no precise law to deter- 
mine which are privileged cases. A criminal olten 
groans iu a dungeon for a whole year, without knowing 
what tribunal will judge him. 

Priests and monks are in the state and subjects of 
of it. It is very strange, that when they trouble society 
they are not to be judged, like other citizens, by the 
officers of the sovereign. 

Among the Jews, even the high priest bad not die 
privily which our laws grant to simple parish priests. 
Solomon deposed the high priest Abiathar,* without 
referring him to the synagogue to take his trial. Jesus 
Christ, accused before a secular and pagan judge, 
challenged nothis jurisdiction, St. Paul, translated to 
Uie tribunal of Felix and Festus, declined not their 
judgment. 

The emperor Constantine first granted this privilege 
to' bishops. Honorius and Theodosius the younger 
extended it to all the clei^, and Justinian con* 
finned it. 

• LKiDp,ii.8Q,S7. 
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la digeBtiog the criminal code of 1670, the coun- 
sellor of state, Pussort, aod the president of Novion, 
wished to abolish tlie vonjoint proceeding;, and to give 
to royal judg«s alone the right of judging the clerg^y 
accused «f pririleged cases ; but this so reasonaUe 
desire was combatted by the first president De Lamoig- 
ii6n, and the advocate-general Talon, and a law which 
was made to reform our abuses confirmed the most 
ridiculous of them. 

A declaration Of the king, of the 26th of April, 
K57, forbids the parliament of Paris to continue the 
proceeding commenced against cardinal Retz, accused 
of high treason. The same declaration desires that 
the suits of cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of the 
kingdom, accused of the crime of high treason, are to 
be conducted and judged by ecclesiastical judges, as 
ordered by the canons, 

But this declaration, contrary to the customs of the 
kinzdom, has not been registered in any parliament, 
and would not be followed. Our books rdate sereral 
sentences which have doomed cardinab, archbbhops, 
and bishops to imprisonment, deposition, confiscation, 
and other punishments. These puniBfamenta were pro- 
nounced against the bishop of Nantes, by Kntence 
of the 25th of June, 1455. 

Against Jean de la Balue, cardinal and bishop of 
Angers, by sentence dated the 29th of July, 1469. 

Ag^ainst Jean Hebert, bishop of Constance, in 1480. 
' Against Louis de Rochechouart, bishop of Nantes, 
in 1431. 

Against Geofifoi de Pompadour, bishop of Peri- 
gueux, and George d'Amboise, bishop of Montauban, 
in 1488. 

Against Geofiroi DintiTille, bishop of Auxerre, in 
1531. 

Against Bernard Lordat, bishop of Punuers, in 1537. 

Against cardinal de Chatillon, bishop of Beaurus, 
the 19th of March, 1569. 

Against Geoffroi de La Martonie, bishop of Amiens, 
the 9Ui of July, 1594. 

TOL. T. 2g 
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Against Gilbert Genebrard, archbishop of Aix, die 
26th of January, 1596. 

Agabst Wilham Rose, bishop of Se&lis, the 6th of 
September, 1598. 

Against cardinal deSourdiB, archbishop of Bordeaux, 
the 17th of November, 1615. 

The parliament sentenced cardinal de Bouillon to be 
imprisoned, and seized his property on the 20tli of 
June, 1710. 

Cardinal de Mully, archbishop of Rheims, in 1717, 
made a law tending to destroy the ecclesiastical peace 
established by the government. The hangman piiblicly 
burned the law by sentence of parhament. 

The sieur Languet, bishop of Soisaons, having main- 
tained that he could not be judged by the justice of 
the Icing even for the crime of high treason, was 
condemned to pay a fine of ten thousand livres. 

In the shameful troubles excited by the refusal of 
■acraments, the simple presidial of Nantes condenined 
the bishop of that city to pay a fine of sis thousand 
francs, for having refused the communion to tluue who 
demanded it. 

In 1764, the archbishop of Auch, of the name of 
Montillet, was fined, and his command, regarded as a 
defamatory libel, was burnt by the executinner at 



These examples have been very frequent. The 
maxim, that ecclesiastics are entirely amenable to the 
justice of the king, like other citizens, has prevailed 
throughout the kingdom. There is no expreu law 
which commands it: but the opinion of all lawyert, the 
unanimous cry of the nation, and the good of the atate, 
we in themselves a law. 

PROPERTY. 

" LiBBKTT and property" is the great national cry 
of the English. It is certainly better than " St. George 
and my right," or " St. Denis and Mont-joie ;" it it 
Uie cry of nature. 
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From Switzerland to China, the peasants are the 

real occupiers of the land. The right of conquest 

'alone has, in some countries, deprived men of a right 

so natural. 

The general advantage or good of a nation in that 
of the sovereign, of the magistrate, and of the people, 
both in peace and war. Is this possession of lands by 
the peasantry equally conducive to the prosperity of the 
throne and the people in ail periods and circumstances ? 
In order to its being the most beneficial system for the 
throne, it must be that which produces the most con- 
siderable revenue, and the most numerous and power- 
ful army. 

We must enquire therefore, whether this principle or 
plan tends clearly to increase commerce and popula- 
tion. It is certain, that the possessor of an estate will 
cultivate his own inheritance better than that of ano- 
ther. The spirit of property doubles a man's strength. 
He laboars for himself and his family both with more 
vigour and pleasure than he would for a master. The 
slave, who is in the power of another, has but little in- 
clination for marriage: he often shudders even at the 
thought of producing slaves like himself.* His in- 
dustry is damped; bis soul is brutalised; and his 
strength is never exercised in its Aill energy and 
elasticity. The possessor of property, on the contrary, 
desires a wife to share his happiness, and children to 
assist in his labours. His wife and children constitute 
his wealth. The estate of such a cultivator, under the 
hands of an active and willing family, may become ten 
times more productive than it Was before. The gene- 
ral commerce will be increased. The treasure of the 
prince will accumulate. The country will supply more 
eoldiers. It is clear therefore, that the system is bene- 
ficial to the prince. Poland would be thrice as popu« 
Ions and wealthy as it is at present, if the peasants were 
not slaves. 

Nor is the system less beneficial to the great landlords. 

* Iti«tobeleiired that luch is not frequently the Cue {it would 
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If we suppose one of theie to possess ten thonsuid 
acres of land cultirated by serfs, these ten tbousanl 
acres will produce him but a very scanty revenue, 
which will be frequently absorbed in repairs, and redu- 
ced to nothing by the irregularity and severity of the 
seasons. Wliat will he in &ct be, ^though his estates 
may be vastly more extensive than we have mentioned, 
if at the same time they are nnproductive ? He wiU 
be merely the possessor of an iismense solitude. He 
will never be really rich but io proportion aahis vassals 
are so; his prosperity depends on theirs. If this 
prosperity advances so far as to render the land too 
populous ; if land ia wanting to employ the labour of 
so many industrious hands — as hands m the first in- 
stance were wanting to cultivate the land — then the 
superfluity of necesstuy labourers will flow off into 
cities and sea-ports, into manufactories and armies. 
Population will have produced this decided benefit, 
and the possession of the lands by the real cultivators, 
under payment of a rent which enriches the landlords, 
will have been the cause of this increase of population. 
There is another species of property not less benefi- 
cial ; it is that which is freed from payment of rent 
altogether, and which is liable only to those general 
imposts which are levied by the sovereign for the sup- 

Eort and benefit of the state. It is this property which 
as contributed in a particular manner to the wealth of 
England, of France, and the free cities of Germany. 
The sovereigns who thus enfranchised the lands whidi 
ctmstituted their domains, derived, in the first instance, 
vast advantage from so doing by the franchises which 
they disposed of being eagerly purchased at high prices ; 
and they derive from it, even at tlie present day, a 
greater advantage still, especially in France and Eji^ 
land, by the progress of industry and commerce. 

En^and furnished a grand example to the sixteenth 
century, bv enfranchising the lands possessed by the 
church and the monks. Nothing could be more odioug 
and nothing more pernicious than the before prevailing 
practice of men, who had voluntarily bound themselves, 
T the rules of their orders to a life of humility and 
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poverty, becoming complete masters of the reiy finest 
estates in the kingdom, and treating' their bretQren of 
mankind as mere useful animals, as no better than 
beasts to bear their burdens. The state and opulence 
of this small number of priests degraded human nature; 
their appropriated and accumnlated wealth impo- 
verishea the rest of the kingdom. The abuse was 
destroyed, and England became rich. 

In all the rest of Europe, commerce has never flou- 
rished; the arts have never attained estimation and 
honour, and cities have never advanced both in extent 
and embellishment, except when the serfs of the crown 
and the church held their lands in property. And it 
is deserving of attentive remark, that if the church 
thus lost ri^ts, which in fact never truly belonged to 
it, the crown gained an extension of its legiUmate 
rights; for the church, whose first obligation and pro- 
fessed principle it is to imitate its great legislator in 
humility and poverty, was not originally instituted to 
fatten and aggrandise itself upon ;the Fruit of the 
labours of mankind; and the sovereign, who is the 
representative of the state, is bound to manage with 
economy the produce of that same labour for the good 
of the state itself, and for the splendour of the throne. 
In every country where the people labour for the 
oburch, the state is poor; but wherever they labour for 
themselves and the sovereign, the state is rich. 

It is in these circumstances that commerce every- 
where extends its branches. The mercantile navy 
becomes a school for the warlike navy. Great bom- 
mercial commnies are fonned. The sovereign finds in 
periods of difiliculty and danger resources before un- 
known. Accordingly, in the Austrian states, in Eng- 
land, and in France, we see the prince easily borrowing 
from his subjects an hundred times more than he could 
obtain by force white the people were bent down to 
the earth in slavery. 

All the peasants will not be rich, nor is it necessary, 
that they should be so. The state requires men who 
possess nothing but stcensth and good will. Even 
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slich howerer who appear to many as tbe very ont- 
castB of fortune, will participate in the prosperity of the 
rest. Tbey will be tree to dispose of thek labour at 
the best market, and this freedom will be an effective 
•ubBtitute for property. Ihe assured hope of adequate 
wages will support their spirits, and they will bring up 
tbf^ families m their own Ishorions and serviceable 
occupations with success, and even with gaiety. It is 
this class^ so despised by the great and opulent, 
that constitutes, be it remembered, the nursery for sol- 
diers. Thus, from kings to shepherds, from the sceptre 
to the scythe, all is aaimatioD and prosperity, and the 
principle ia question gives new force to. every exertion. 

After having ascertained whether it is beneficial to a 
state that the cultivators should he proprietors, it 
FemaJns to be shown how far this principle, may be pro- 
perly carried. It hash^pened in more kingdJams Utan 
one, that the ema&cqwted serf has attained such wealth 
by his skiU aod industry as has encibled him to occupy 
thefltation of his former masters, who have become redu' 
ced and impoverished by their luxury. He has purchased 
their lands and assumed their titles; the old noblesse 
have hwD degraded, and the new have been only 
envied and despised. Everything has been thrown 
into confusion. Those nations which hare permitted 
tuch usurpations havebeen the ^wrt and scorn of such 
at have secured themselves, against an evil so baneful. 

The errors of one government may become a lesson 
for otiien. I^iey profit by its wise and salutary 
institutions; ^y may avoid the evil it haa incHrred 
thronghthe^ofan opposite tendeitcy. 

It is iweaBy to oppose the restrictions of law to the 
cupidity and arrogance of upstart proprietors,, to fix 
the extant of lands which w^thy plebeians may be 
allowed to purchase, to prevent their acquisitioa of 
large seiguorial property and privileges,* that a firm 

* The tiro lut-mentioned mtriclion would be decidedlj ua- 
}a>L But tbould m p>T(rnment be dniraiu of preTenting tha to« 
gmt mKjusliifof rialie*,u]d yet not fiNil iUelf ■afficieatly Mianc 
■r not be saSoLenU; tatt U aboliah U once cntuU and nihti of 
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and vise goremment can never have canae to repent 
of having enfranchised lervitude and enriched mdi- 
^eitce. A good is never productive of evil but when it 
IS carried to a culpable excess, in vhich case it com- 
pletely ceases to be a good. The examples of oUier 
nations suppljr a waining ; and upon this principle it is 
easy to explain why those communities whicn have 
most recently attamed civilization and regular govBin- 
in«it, frequently surpass the masters from whom they 
drew their lesaons.* 

PROPHECIES. 

SECTIOir I. 

This word in its ordinary acceptaUon signifies pre- 
dictios of the future. It is in this sense that Jesus 
said to his disciples — " That all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Hoses, and in the 
Proj^ets, and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then 
opened he their understanding that they might under- 
atand the scrip tares .t" 

We shall feel the indispensable necessity of having 
our minds opened to comprehend the prophecies, if we 
reflect that the Jews, who were the depositories of 
them, could never recognise Jesus for the messiah, 
and that for eighteen centuries our theologians have 
disputed with them to fix the sense of some which they 
endeavour to apply to Jesus. Such is that of Jacob; 
" The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lav- 
giver from between bis feet, until Sbiloh come, t" That 
of Moses : " The Lord thy God wilt raise up unto thee 
a prophet like unto me from the nations and from tJiy 
brethren; untohimshallye hearken-V Thatof Isaiah: 



Kriawgeniture, tbe privilege* in quntion might be coofiaed to tha 
tb HHCaed by the ancient or titled nobility. This would at 
leut DeactiDpconiiHently, tfaoogfaupona viciduipriiiapl* — that 
of making diatinoliou in favour of partinnlatolaMCT of tho.eom* 
nuiri^. — jFVoicA E4. 

* HappilVi the geaeral icaKHaine ia thi« article ia na longar re- 
ifnni by nance t and it even appear* that Primia hai baen 
Tccautly BotiDB in dia ipirit of it. — T. 

Deut. xviii. U. 
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" Behold a virgin shall conceive and bring forth 
a son, and shall call his name Immanael."* That of 
Daniel : " Seventy weeks have been determined in fa- 
vour of thy people, &c."t But our object here is not 
to enter into thrological detail. 

Let us merely observe what is said in the Acts of the 
Apostles,! that in giving a successor to Judas, aUd on 
other occasions, they acted expressly to accomplish 
prophecies ; but the apostles themselves sometitnes 
quote such as are not found in the Jewish writings ; 
such is that alleged by St. Matthew : " And he came 
and dwelt in acity called Nazareth, that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophets. He shall be 
called a Nazarene."^ 

St. Jude, in his epistle, also quotes a prophecy from 
die book of Enoch, which is apocryphal, and uie au- 
tfior of the imperfect work on St. Matthew, speaking of 
the star seen in the eastb; the magi, expresses hinuelf 
in these terms: — " It is rdated to me on the evidence 
of I know not what writing, which is not authentic, 
but which far from destroying faith encourages it, that 
there was a nation on the borders of the eastern oceaa 
which possessed a book that bears the name of Seth,. 
in which the star liiat appeared to the magi is 
spoken of, and the presents which these magi offered 
to the son of Ood. This nation, instructed by the 
book m questioo. chose twelve of the most religious 
persons amongst them, and charged them with the 
oare of observing whenever this star should appear. 
When any of them died they substituted one of their sods 
or relations. They were called magi in their toneue,. 
because they served. God in silence and with alow. 
voice. 

"These magi went every year, after thecombaTvest, 
to a mountain in their country, which they call the 
Mount of Victory,, and which is very agreeable on ac- 
count of the fountains that water and Uie trees which 
cover it. There is also a cistern dug in the rock, aiul 
after having there washed and purified themtselves, they 

• bu>livu.l4.. tDu,ix.!e4, { iv. 10. &siu.4T. SiUtti 
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oi!ered uicrificea and prayed to God in ril«nce for 
three days. 

"They bad not continued this pious practice fbr 
many ^nerations, when the happy star descended on 
their mountain. They saw in it the figure of a littl* 
child, on which there appeared that of the cross. It 
spoke to them and told them to go to Jndea. They 
immediately departed, the star amays going; befor* 
them, and were two days on the road." 

This prophecy of the book of Seth regembleB that 
of Zorodascht or Zoroaster, except that the fignre seen 
in his star was that of a young virgin, and Zoroaster 
finys not that there was a cross on her. This prophecy, 
quoted in the gospel of the In&ncy,* is thus related br 
Abulphan^ius :t — " Zoroaater, the master of the magi, 
instructed the Persians of the future manifestation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and commanded them to offer 
him presents when he wasbom. Hewamed them that 
in future times a vii^n should conceive without the 
operation of any man, and that when she brought her 
son into the world, a star should appear which would 
shine at noon day, in the midst of which thev would 
see the figure of a young virgin. ' You, my cnildren,' 
adds Zoroaster, ' will see it before all nations. When 
therefore you see this star appear, go where it will con- 
duct ^ou. Adore this dawning chud; offer it presents, 
for it IS the aord which created heaven,' * 

The accomplishment of this prophecy is related in 
Pliny's natural history;! but besides that the appear- 
ance of the star should have preceded the birth of Jesus 
by about forty years, this passage seems very suspici- 
ous to scholars, and is not the first or only one which 
mi^t have been interpolated in favour of Christianity. 
This is the exact account of it; — " There appeared at 
Rome for seven days a comet so brilliant, that the 
sight of it could scarcely be supported ; in the middle 
of it a god was perceived under the human form ; they 
took it for the soul of Julius Ctesar who bad just died, 
and adored it in a particular temple." 



• Art. 7, t Dinut, p. 88. t Book ii. c 23, 
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M. Aasermany, in his Eastern Library,* also speaks ■ 
of a book of Solomon, archbishop of Bassoni, entitled 
-th^ Bee, in which there is a chapter on this prediction 
of Zoroaster. Hornius, who doabted not its anthen- , 
tidty, has pretended that Zoroaster was Balaam, and 
that very likely, because Origen, in his first book 
against Celsus, says, that the magi had no doubt of 
the prophecies of Balaam, of which these words are 
found in Numbers :—■ f-" There shall come a star out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel." But 
Balaam was no more a Jew than Zoroaster, aiace be ^ 
said himself that he came from Aram — from the moun- 
tainsof the east.t 

Besides, St. Paul speaks expressly to TituB§ of a 
Cretan prophet, and St. Clement of Alexandrian ac- 
knowledged that God, wishing to save the Jews, gave 
them prophets ; with tJie same motive, he ever created 
the most excellent men of Greece; those who were the ' 
most proper to receive his grace, he separated from the 
Tulgar, to be prophets of the Greeks, in order to 
instruct them in their own tongue. " Hasnot Plato,"? 
he further says, " in some manner predicted the plan 
of salvation, when in the second book of his Republic 
he has imitated this expression of scripture: **"Letus 
separate ourselves from the just, for he incommodes . 
us;" and he expresses himself in these terms: " The 
just shall be beaten with rods, his eyes shall be putoal, 
and after suffering alt sorts of evils, he shall at last be , 
crucified." 

St. Clement might hare added, that if Jesus Christ's , 
eyes were not put out, notwithstanding the pnmbecj, , 
neitiier were his bones broken, though it is said in a i 
psalm, — ft" While they break my bones, my enemies 
who persecute me overwhelm me with their reproaches." 
On the contrary, St. JohnU gays positively, that (he 
soldiers broke the legs of two others who were cmci6ed 

* VoLiii. puti. p. 3(6. 1 SiromatM, book v. p. 601. . 

t Clisp. xiiv. 17. •• Wiidoni, ii. 18. 

1 Ch.p. xiiii. 7. +tP«1n».lxi. II. 

§ Ch>p. i. 18. i J Cbap xix. 38 to M. 

I Stroiiiain,b.Tii.p.S3e. 
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with liim, but tliey broke not those of Jesus, that the 
scripture might be fulfilled : '" A bone of him shall 
not bebroken," 

This scripture quoted by St. John extended to die 
letter of the pascal lamb which ought to be eaten by 
the Israelites, but Johu the Baptist having called Jesus 
the lamb of God,t not only was the appUcatioa of it 
^▼en to him, but it is even pretended that his death 
was predicted by Confucius. Spiieli quotes the history 
of China by Martinus, in which it is related, that in 
the thirty-ninth year of the reign of King-hi, some 
hunters ouUide the gates of the town killed a rare ani. 
mat which the Chinese called kilin, that is to say, the 
lamb of God. At this news, Confucius struck his 
breastf sighed profoundly, and exclaimed more than 
once, — " Kilin, who has said that thou art come?" He 
added, — " My doctrine draws to an end ; it will no 
longer be of use, since you will appear." 

Another prophecy of the same Confucius is also 
found in his second book, which is applied equally to 
Jesus, though he is not designated under the name of 
the lamb of God. This is it; we need not fear but 
that when the expected holy one shall come, all the 
honour will be rendered to his virtue which is due to it. 
Hia works will be conformable to the laws of heaven 
and earth. 

These contradictory prophecies found in the Jewish 
books seem to excuse tneir obstinacy, and give good 
reason for the embarrassmeat of our theologians in their 
controversy with them. Further, those which we are 
about to rdate of other people, prove that the author 
of Numbers, the apostles and fathers, recognised pro- 
phets in all nations. The Arabs! also pretend this, 
who reckon an hundred and eighty thousand prophets 
from the creation of the world to Mahomet, and 
believe diat each of them was sent to a particular 
nation. 

We shall speak of prophetesses in the article Sibyls, 

• Ex<>dDi,xii.46— Numben,ii. 18. f Jobn. i. S9,3«. 

t HiMory of Ihs Arabf, oh. xe., by AbrahMH Echallentb. 
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Prophets itill exist ; we had two at the Bicetre in 
1723, both calling themtelres Eliai. They were whip- 
ped ; which put it out of all doubt. 

Before the prophets of CevenneB, who fired off their 

funs from behind hedgei in the name of the Lord ia 
704, Holland bad die famoua Peter Jurieu, who 
published the Accomplishment of the Prophecies. Bui 
that Holland may not be too proud, he was bom in , 
France, in a litde town called Mer, near Orleans. 
However, it must be confessed, that it was at Rotter- 
dam alone that God called bim to prophesy. 

This Jurieu, like many others, saw clearly Uiat the 
pope was the beast* in the Apocalypse, that he held 
' poculum aureum plenum abominationum,' the golden 
cup full of abominations ; that the four first letters of , 
these four I.atin words formed the ward papa ; that 
consequently bis reign was about to finish; that the 
Jews would re-enter Jerusalem; that they would reign 
orer the whole world during a thousand years ; atier , 
which would come the anti-christ ; finally, Jesus seated 
on a cloud would judge the quick and tne dead. i 

Jurieu prophesies eEpressly.t that the time of the ' 
great rerolution and the entire fall of papistry " will - 
&1I justly in the year 1689, which I hold," s»b he, 
" to be the time of the apocalyptic vintage, for the two i 
witnesses will revive at this time: after which, France 
will break with the pope before the end of this century, 
or at the commencement of the next, and the rest | 
' of the anti-christian empire will be everywhere abo- < 
lished." 

The disjunctive particle, ' or,' that aiga of doubt, h i 
not in the manner of an adroit man. A prophet should I 
not hesitate; he may be obscure, but he ought to be 
■ure of bis tact. 

The revolution in papistry not happening in 1689 as 
Peter Jurieu predicted, he quickly published a new ' 
edition, in which he assured the public that it w;ould 
be in 1690 ; and, what is more astonishing, this edition 

• Vol. i. p. 18T. t Vol. ii. p. 133, 134. ■ 
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vat kniDediately followed by aoother. It would have 
been very beneficial if Bayle s dictionary had had snch 
ft run in the first instance ; the works of the latter have - 
however remained, while those of Peter Jurieu are not 
even to be found by the side of Nostradamus. 

All was not left to ft single prophet. An EngliBh 
presbyterian, who studied at Utrecht, combatted all 
whidi Jurieu said on the seven vials and seven trumpets 
of the apocalypse, on the reign of a thousand years, 
the conversion of the Jews, and even on anti-christ. 
Kacb supported himself by the authority of Coccdus, 
CoteruB, Drabicius, and Gommenius, great preceding 
prophets, and by the prophetess Christina. The two 
champions confined themselves to writing : we hoped 
they would give each other blows, as Zedeluah smacked 
the face of Micaiah, saying, " Which way went the 
spirit of the lord from my hand to thy cheek?" or 
literally, " How has-thfi spirit passed from thee ttt 
me V The public had not this satisfaction, which is a 
great pity. 

8ECTJOS HI. 

It belongs to the infUlihle church tdone to fix the 
true sense of prophecies, for the Jews have always 
maintained with-their usual obstinacy, that no prophecy 
could regard Jesus Christ; and tiie fathers of the church 
could not dispute with them with advantage, since, 
except St. Ephrem, the great Origen, and St. Jerome, 
there was never any father of the church who knew a 
word of Hebrew. 

It was not until the ninth century that Raban the 
Hoot, afterwards bishop of Mayence, learned the 
Jewish language. His example was followed by some 
otben, and tlmn they, began disputing with the rabbi 
on the sense of the prophecies. 

Raban was astonished at the blasphemies which they 
uttered against our Saviour ; calling him a bastard, 
impious son of Panther, and saying that it is no6per- 
TDitted them to pray to God without cursing hiin:' 

* W^fiuilem in Pnemio, p. 53. 
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" Quod nulla oratio posset apud Deum accepta esse 
pisi in elt Dominum nostrum Jesum ChriBtum maledi- 
cant. Confitentes exaa enae impium et filium. impiif id 
est, nescio cujus cethnici quern nominant Paatherai & 
quo dicunt matrem Domioi adulteratam." 

These horrible profanatiouB are found in several 
places in the Talmud, in the books of Nizachoo, in the 
4iapnte of Rittangel, in those of Jecbiel and Nachma- 
pides, entitled the Bulwark of Faith, and above all, 
in the abotnioable work of the Toldos Jeachut. 

It is particularly in the Bulwark of Faith of the rab- 
hin Isaac, that they interpret all the prophecies which 
announce Jesus Christ by applying them. to other 
persons. 

We are there assured that the Trinity is not alluded 
to in any Hebrew book, and that there is not found in 
theni the slightest trace of our holy religion. On the 
contrary, they point out an hundred passages, which 
according to them assert that the mosaic Taw should 
eternally remain. 

The famous passage which should confound the Jews 
and make the christian religion triumph in the opinion 
of all our great theologians, is that of Isaiah :-~" Be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel. Butter andhooey shall he eat, 
that he may know how to refuse the evil, and choose 
the good. For before the child shall know how to 
refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that thou 
abhorreat shall be forsaken of both her kings. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall 
wlustle for the flies that are m tliebrooks of ^ypt, and 
for the bees that are in the land of Assyria. In the 
Kuue day shall the Lord shave with a razor diat Is 
tired, namely, by them beyond the river, b;^ the king 
of Asivria, the head and the hair of the genitals, and 
he will tdso. consume the beard. 

"Moreover, the Lord said tinto me, take thee a 

Seat roll, and write in it with a man's pea concemii^ 
aher-shalal-hash-baz. And I took unto me faithfiH 
witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zachariah 
the son of Jeberechiah. And I went in unto the pro- 
„.,, , .Cmiglc 
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phetess; and riie conceived and bare a gon; then 
said the Lord to me, call his name Haher-shalal-haah-' 
baz. For before the child shall have knowledge to cry 
my father and my mother, the riches of Damascus, 
and the spoil of Samaria, shall be taken away before 
the king of Assyria." 

The rabbin Isaac affirms, with all the other docton 
of his law, that the Hebrew word ' alma* sometimeg 
signifies a Tiigin and sometimes a married woman; 
that Ruth is ^led 'alma' when she was a mother; 
that even an adnltress is sometimes called < alma;' that 
nobody is meant here but the wif^ of the prophet 
Isaiah] that her son was not called Immanuel, but 
Maher-abalal-hash-baz ; that when this son should eat 
honey and butter, the two kings who besieged Jerusa- 
lem would be driven from the country, &c. 

Thus these blind interpreters of weir own religion, 
and their own language, combatted with the church, 
and obstinately maiutained, that this prophecy cannot 
in any manner regard Jesue Christ. 

We have a thousand times refuted their explication 
in our modem languages. We have employed force, 
gibbets, racks, and Sames ; yet they will not give up. 

" He has borne our ills, he has sustained our griefil, 
and we have beiield him afflicted with totet, stricken 
by God, and afflicted." 

However striking this prediction may appear to ns, 
these obstinate Jews say, that it has no relationship to 
Jesus Christ, and that it can only regard the propheUi 
who were persecuted for the sins of Uie people. 

" And behold my servant shall prosper, shall be 
honoured, and raised very hidi." 

They say further that the foregoing passage regards 
not Jesus Christ but David ; that this king realty did 
prosper, but that Jesus, whcon they deny, did not 
prosper. 

" Behold I vrill make a new pact with the honae of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah." 

They say that this passage signifies not, according 
to (he letter and the sense, anytMng more than— I wm 
renew my covenant with Judah and with Israel. How- 
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ever, thii pact has not been renered; and diey camtot 
make a worse bai^n than they have made. No matter, 
they are obstinate. 

" But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thoQ be 
little amoB^ the thousandH of Judah, yet out of thee 
shall he come forth a rukr in Israel ; whose gCHngs forth 
have been from of old, from eTerlasting." 

They dare to deny that this prophecy applies to 
Jesus ChrisL They say that it it evident tl^t Micah 
qwakg of some native captain of Bethlehem, who shall 
gain some advantage in the war against the Babylo- 
niana : for the moment after he spealis of. the history 
of Babylon, and of the seven captains who elected 
Darius. And if we demonstrate that be tre^ed of the 
Messiah, they still will not agree. 

The Jews are grossly deceived in Judah, who sboald 
be a lion, and wno has only been an ass under the 
Persians, Alexander, the Seteucides, Ptolemies, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, and Turks. 

They know not what is understood bythe Shiloh, 
and hy the rod, and the thigh of Judah. The rod has 
been in Judah but a very short time. They say miae- 
rable things ; but the abb^ Houteville says not rnucb 
more with nis phrases, his neologism, and oratorical elo- 
quence; a writer who always puts words iqthe place of 
tniags, and who proposes' very difficult objections 
- merely to reply to tl^m by frothy discourse, or idle 
words I 

All this u therefore labotir in Tiun; and when the 
French abbe would make a still la^r book, when he 
would add to the five or six thousand volumes, which 
we have on the subject, we shall only be more ^gtied, 
without advancing a single step. 

We are therefore plunged in a chaos which it is im- 
possible for the weakness of the human mind to set in 
order. Once more we have need of a church which judges 
without appeal. For in fact, if a Chinese, a Tartar, 
or an African, reduced to the misfortune of having only 
good sense, read all these prophecies, it would be im- 
possible for him to applythemtoJesus Christ, the Jews, 
9r to any one else. He would be in utonishment utd 
L»a,i,.-,. „Cocgk 
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nncerUiiit]', would conceive notliine, and wonld not 
have a single distinct idea. He could not take a step 
in tbis abyss without a ^idc. With this g;mde he 
arrives not only at the sanctuary of virtue, but at 
good canonahips, at large commanderies, opulent ab- 
beys, the croaiered and mitred abbots of which are 
called inonsei|nenT by his monks and peasants, and to 
bishoprics which give the title of piince. In a word, 
he enjoys earth, aod ia sure of possessing heaven. . 

PROPHETS.. 

The prophet Jurieu was hissed: the prophets of 
the Cevennes were hanged or racked; the prophets 
who went from Langaedoc and Danphine to London 
were put in the pillory; the anabaptiBt prophets were 
condemned to vaiiona modes and degrees of punish- 
ment; and the prophet Savonarda was bsJced at 
Florence. If, in connecdon with these, we may 
adrert to the case of the genuine Jewish prophets, we 
shall perceive their destiny to have been no less un- 
fortunate; the greatest prophet ainoag the Jews, St. 
John the baptist, was beheaded. 

Zachariah is stated to have been assassinated; but, 
happily, this is not absolutely proved. The prophet 
Jeddo, or Addo, who was sent to £tethel under the injnno- 
lion neither to eat nor drink, having unfortunately 
tasted a morse) of bread, was devoured in his turn by 
a lion ; asd his bones were found on the highway 
between the lion and his ass. Jonah was swaUowed 
by a 6sh. He did not, it is true, remain in the fish's 
stomach more than three days and three nights ; even 
this however was passing threescore and twelve hours- 
very uncomfortably. . 

Habakkuk was transported ttrrougjt the ^r, sus- 
pended Sy the hair of hii head, to Babylon ; Hus was - 
not a fatal or p^manent calamity, certainly ; but it 
must have been zn exceedingly incommodious method - 
of travelKngi . A man coulanot help suffering a great 
deal by being suspended by his bail duriiu> a journey 
at three hm^ed jniles. . I ceitEdnly slAjuId hare prer - 



ferred a pair of winga, or the mare Bone, or Ute Hip- 
pogriffe. 

Micaiah, the son of Imla, taw the Lord seated on 
his throne, surrounded by his army of celestial 
spirits; and the Lord having: enquired, who could be 
found to go and deceive king Ahab, a demon volunteered 
for that purpose, and was accordingly chafed with 
the commission; and Mtcaioh, on the part of the 
Lord, gave king Ahab an account of thfs celestial 
adventure. He was rewarded for this communi- 
cation by a tremendous blow on iiis face from the 
hand of the prophet Zedekiah, and by being shut up 
for some days ia a dungeon. His pnuishment might 
undoubtedly have been more severe ; but still, it is un- 
pleasant and painful enough for a maii who knows and 
leels himself divinely inspired to be knocked about in 
so coarse and vulgar a manner, and confined in a damp 
apd dirty hole-of a prison. 

It is believed that king Amaiiah had the teeth of the 
][»vphBt Actios pulled out to prevent him from speak- 
"Mg; npf that a person without teeth is absolutely 
incapable of speaking, as we see many toothless old 
ladies as loquadous and chattering as ever; but a pro- 
phecy should be uttered with great distinctness; and 
a toothless prophet is never listened to with the respect 
due to his coaracter. 

Baruch experienced various persecutions. Ezekiel 
was stoued by the companions of his slavery. It is 
not ascertamed whether Jerenuafa was stoned or sawed 
asunder. 

Isaiah is considered as having been inconteatably 
aawed to death by order of Manasseb, king of Judah. 

It cannot be deaiedj that the occupation of a prophet 
is exceedingly irksome and dangerous. For one who, 
Ijke Elijah, seta off (m his tour among the planets in a 
chariot of light, drawn by four white horses, thera are 
an hundred who travel on foot, and are obliged to beg 
their subsistence from door to door. They may be 
compared to Homer, who, we are told, was reduced to 
be a mendicaot in the same seven cities which aftor^ 
wards sharply imputed with ewh othei the hoaour oC 
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g glvw him birth. His commentators liave attri- 
1 to him an infinity of allegories which he never 
thought of; and prophets have frequently had the 
honour conferred upon them. I by no means 

that there may have eziated elsewhere persons 
fised of a knowledge of the future. It is only 
sit£ fork man to work up bis soul to a high state 
citation, according to the doctrine of one of onr 
hty modern philosophers, who speculate upon 
g the earth tiirough to the Antipodes, and 
ig the sick by covering them all over vrith jnteh- 
ter.» 

le Jews possessed this faculty of exalting aUd ex- 
i the ioul to such a degree, that they saw every 
e event as clearly as possible; only unfortunately, 

difGcult to decide whether by Jerusalem l^ey 
ys mean eternal life ; whether Babylon means 
Ion or Paris; whether, when they speak of a 
d dinner, they really mean a fast, and whether 
irine means bloOd, and a red mantle faith, and a 
e mantle charity. Indeed, the correct and com- 
: understanding of the prophets is the most arduous 
nment of the human mind, 
bere is Ukewise a farther difficulty with respect lo 
Jewish prophets, which is, that many among them 
I Samantan heretics. Hosea was of the tribe of 
^har, which dwelt in the Samaritan territory, and 
la and EUjah were of the same tribe. But the ob- 
on ia very easily answered. We well know that 
e wind bloweth where it listeth," and that grace 
ts on the most dry and barren, as well as on the 
t fertile soil. 

PROVIDENCE. 

WAS at the grate of the convent when sister Feasue 
to sister Confite,- — " Providoice takes a visible care 
ne ; you know how I love my Sparrow ; he would 
e been dead if I had not said nine ave-maria* to 

* See the Diatribe of Dr. Akiku. 
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obtain hwcare: God has restoied my sparrow to fife; 
thanka to the holy Tirgin." 

A inetapbjficiaii said to her: — Sister, there is 
nothing bo ^ood as aTe-marias, espedally when a girl 

rronounces them in Latin in the suburbs of Paris; but 
cannot beliere that Ood has occupied himself so 
much with yoor aparrow, pretty as he is; I pray you 
to believe that he nas other matters to attend to. It is 
necessary for htm constantly to supevlntend the course 
of sixteen planets and the rising of Saturn, in the 
centre of which he has placed the sun, which is as 
krge as a million of our globes. He has also thou- 
sands and thousands of millions of other suns, planets, 
and com^ to govern. His immutable laws, and bis 
eternal urangement, produce motion throughout 
nature : all is bound to his ^rone by an infinite chain, 
of which no link can ever be out of place t If certain 
aTc-marias had caused die sparrow of sister Fessue to 
lire an instant longer than it would naturally hare 
lired, it would have violated all the laws imposed from 
•ternity by the Great Being; it would have deranged 
the amrene ; a new world, a new God, and a new 
order of existence would have been rendered una-, 
voidable. . 



SISTER 1 

What I do you think that God pays so little attention . 
to sister Fessue? 

XETAFHTSICIAN. 

I am sorry to inform you, that like myself yoQ are 
bnt an impeFceptible link in the great cham; that your 
organs, those of your sparrow, andmy own, are destined , 
to subsist a determinate number of mmutes in the 
suburbs of Parts. 

SISTZR.IKSSDS. 

If so, I was predestined to say a certain numbtr.of 
KTe-maTias. 

MET A PH T S ICI A V . 

Yes; but they have not obliged &e D^ty to 

■olong the life of your sparrow beyond his term. 

[t has been so ordered, that in this convent at a certain . 

hour you. sboold pronounce, . like a parrot, certaitLi 
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in a Certain language which you do not nndei- 
that thia bird, produced like yourself by die 

ible action of general laws, having been Btck 
get better; that you should imagine that you 

iTed it, and that we should hold together thia 

satioD. 

■ ISTXR FEBSVZ. 

this diacouTse gavoun of heresy. My confeesor, 
rerend father de Menou, will infer, that yon do 
lieye in Providence. 

METAPHY8IC1AH, 

Jieve in a general Providence, dear sister, which 
d down from all eternity the law which govema 
Qgs, like light from the sun ; but I believe not 
particular ProvideDce changes the economy of 
jrld for your sparrow or your cat. 

BISTER P£SSUX. 

: suppose my confessor tells you, as he has told 
lat God changes his intentions everyday in favour 
: deront? 

METAPHTSICIAS. 

would assert the greatest absurdity that a con- 
of girls could possibly utter to a being who 

SISTER FEBSUB. 

■ confessor absurd ! Holy Virgin Mary ! 

METAPHVSICIAN. 

not go so far as that. I only observe that he 
■t, by an enormously absurd assertion, justify the 
priuciples which he has instilled into you, — possl- 
jry adroitly,— in order to govern you. 

SISTER FESSUE. 

at observation merits reflection. 1 will think 



is very singular that the protestant churchea 
I in exclaiming that purgatory was invented by the 
La. It is true that they invented the art of drawing 
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money- frcnn the Imn^ by praying to Ood for ^ dead;' 
but purg&tory existed before the monks. 

It waa pope John XVI. say they, who, towards the 
middle Of the tenth century, insdloted the feast of the 
dead. Fiom that fact hoveyer, I only conclude thst 
they were prayed for before; for if they then took 
measures to pray for all, it is reasonable to believe that 
they had previously prayed tot some of them; in the 
■xme way as the feast of All Saints was institnted, be- 
cause the feast of many of them had been previously 
celebrated. The difference between the feast of the 
All Saints and that of the dead, is, that in the first we 
invoke, and that in the second we are invoked ; in the 
former we commend ourselves to the blessed, and in 
the second the unblessed commend themselves to us. 

The most ignorant writers know, that this feast was 
first instituted at Ctuni, which was then a territory be- 
longing to the German empire. Is it necessary to re- 
peat, " thatSuOdilon, abbot of Cluni, was accustomed' 
to deliver many souls from pur^tory by hia masses 
and his prayers ; and that one day a knight or a monk, 
returning from the holv land, was cast by a tempest in 
a small island, where he met with an hermit, who said 
to him, (iiat in that island existed enormous caverns of 
fire and flames, in which the vricked were tormented; 
and Ihat he often heard the devils complain of the 
abbot Odilon and his monks, who every day delivered 
some sohI or other; for which reason it was necessary 
to request Odilon to continue his exertions, it once to 
increase the joy of the saints in heaven and the grief 
of the demons m hdl." 

It is thus that father Gerard, the Jesuit, relates the 
affair in hts " Flovrer of the Saints," after father Riba- 
deneira. Fleury differs a little from this legend, but 
has substantively preserved it. 

This revelation induced St Odilon to institute in 
Cluni the feast of the dead, which was then adopted 
by the church. 

Since this time, pni^tory has brought much money 
to those who possess me power of opening: the gates. 
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It was by virtue of this power, that Kogluh Jobn, that 
great landlord, luTnained. Lackland, by dedaring him- 
self the liegeman of pope Innocent III,, and placing 
his kingdom uuder submiauon, delivered the souls of 
his parents, nho had b^a excommunicated; — " Pro 
mortuo ezcommuDicato, pro quo supplicant contan- 
guiaet.' 

The Roman chancer; bad even its regular scale for 
the absolution of the dead ; there were many privileged 
altars in the fjiUenth century, at which erery mass per- 
fonned for six liards delivered a soul from puigatory. 
Heretics could not ascend beyond the truth, that the 
apostles had theright of unbinding all who were bound 
aa earth, but not under the earth ; and many of them, like 
impious persona, doubted the power of the keys. It 
is however to be remarked, that when the pope is in- 
clined to remit five or sis hundred years of purgatory, 
he accords the grace with full power : — " Pro potestate 
It Deo accepta concedit." 

Of the Antiquity of Purgatory, 

It is pretended, that purgatory was, from time imme- 
morial, known to the famous Jewish people, and it la 
founded on the second book of the Maccabees, which 
says espressly, " that being found concealed in the 
vestments of the Jews (at the battle of AduUam), things 
consecrated to the idols of Jamma, it was raanUest that 
on that account they had perished; and having made 
a gathering of twelve thousand drachms" of silver, 
Judas, who thought reli^ously of the res.urrectton, 
sent them to Jerusalem for the sins of the dead." 

Having taken upon ourselves the task of relating the 
objections of the heretics and iuEdels, for the purpose 
of coufbunding them by their own opinions, we will 
detail here these objections to tbe twelve thousand 
drachms transmitted by Judas ; and to purgatory. 

Thevsay: — 

1. That twelve thousand drachms of silver was too 

• Bookii. cb>p.xii. 40,43- aadaeq. 
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much for Jvdu Haccabeaa, who only maia&ined k 

petty war of insur^ncy againat a gn»,t king;. 

2. That tLey mietat send a present to Jerusalem {or 
the iins of tbe deaa, in order to bring down the bles- ' 
ling of God on the BurriTorR. 

3. ITiat the idea of a resurrection was not mter- 
tained among the Jews at this time, it being ascer- < 
tained that this doctrine was not discnsaed among thetn 
until the time of Gamaliel, a little before the ministry 
of Jesus Christ.* t 
. 4. As the laws of the Jews included in the Deca- 
logue, Lenticus and Denteroiiomy, have not spoken of 
the immortality of the soul, nor of the torments of 
hell, it was impossible that they should contain the 
doctrine of purgatory. 

5, Heretics and infidels make the greatest efforts to 
demonstrate in their manner, that the books of the i 
Maccabees are evidently apocryphal. The following 
are their pretended proofs : — 

The Jews have never acknowledged the books of the 
Maccabees to be canonical, why then should we m- ' 
knowledge them? 

Or^;en declares formally that the books of the Mac- 
cabees are to be rejected, and St. Jerome regards them , 
as unworthy of credit. 

The council of Laodicia, held in 567, admits th«n 
not among the canonical books. The Athanasinsea, 
the Cyrils, and the Hillaries, have also rejected them. 
. The reasons for treating the foregoing books as i 
romances, and as very bad romances, are as fol- 
low :— ' 

The ignorant author commences by a folsdiood, 
known to be such by all (he world. He says: — 

" Alexander called the young nobles, who had been 
edacated with him from their infancy, and parted hit , ' 
kingdom among them while he still lived. "f 

So eroBB and absurd a lie could not issue from the 
pen 01 a sacred and inspired writer. 

■ SeaT»ltnnd,V(il. ii. + Booki.cbip-i. T. 
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The audioi of tlie Hacc«b«eB, in speaking of Antlo- 
cbus Epiphanes, says, — 

" AntJochui marched towards Elymais, and wiahed 
to pillag« it, but was not able, becaase his intention 
was kaowD to the inhabitants, who assembled in order 
to give him battle, on which he departed with g^eat 
sadaeaa, and returned to Babylon. Whilst he was ttiil 
ID Persia, he learned that his army inJudeahad fle4>-. 
and he took to his bed and died. '* 

The same writer himself, in another place, says quite 
the contrary ;t for he relates tbatAD^ochiisEpiphaneB 
was about to pillage Persepolis, and not Elymais ; that 
be fell from his chariot; that he was strickni with an 
incurable wound; that he was devoured by worms; 
that he demanded pardon of the god of the Jews; 
that be wished himself to be a Jew : it is there where 
we find the celebrated versicle, which fanatics have 
applied ao frequently to their enemies; — " Orrf>et ace- 
lesttis ille veniam quam non erat consecu torus." The 
wicked man demandeth a pardon, which he cannot ob- 
tain. This passage is very Jewish ; bat it is not per- 
mitted to an ioapired writer to contradict himself so 



flagrantly. 
This is 1 



) is irot alt: behold another contradictioQ, and 
another oversight. The author makes Antiochm die 
in a third manner,! so tbat there is quite a choice. He 
remarks that this prince was stoned in the temple of 
Nanneus ; and those who would excuse the stupidity 
pretend that he here speaks of Antiochus Eupator ; but 
neither Epiphanes nor Eupator was stoned. 

Moreover, this author^ says, tbat another Antiochus 
(the great) was taken by t^e Romans, and that they 
gave to Eumenes the Indies and Media. This is about 
equal to saying that Francis I. made a prisoner of 
Henry VIII., and that he gave Turkey to the duke of 
Savoy. It is insulting the Holy Ghost to imagine it 
capable' of dictating so many disgusting absurdities. - 

• Mace, boob i. chap. vi. S, 3, and seq. 
4- BodV ii. chap. U. 
I Dookii. cbap.ii. 16. 
I Book i. chap. viii.T,e. 
VOL. V. - S^HU^lc 
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The same author says,* that the Romtms conqnered 
the Galatiani': hut they did not conqner Qalatia for 
more than an hundred years after. TTms the anhappy 
, itory-teller did not write for more than an hundred 
yean after the time in which it was supposed that he 
wrote ; and it ie thus, according to the infidds, with 
almost all the Jewish books. 

The same author obserreB.t that die Romans every 
year nominated a chief of the senate. Behold a well- 
informed man, who did not even know that Rome bad 
two consuls! What reliance, say infidels, can be placed 
in these rhapsodies and puerile tales, strung together 
without choice or order by the most imbecile of men I 
How shameful to believe m them I and the barbarity «f 
persecuting sensible men, in order to force a belief of 
miserable absurdities, for which they could not but en- 
tertain the most sovereign contempt, isequalto that of 
cannibals. 

Our answer is, diat some mistakes which probably 
arose from the copyists may not afiect the fanda^ 
mental tmths of the remainder ; that the Holy Ohost 
inspired the author only, and not the copyists; &at if 
the council of Laodicea rejected the Maccabees, they 
hare been admitted by the coundl of Trent; that 
they are admitted by the Roman church; and con* 
sequently that we ought to receive them with due sub- 
mis lion. 

0/ tht Origvt of Purgatonf. 

It is certain that those who admitted of purgatory in 
the primitive church were treated as heretics. The 
Simonians were, condemned who admitted the parga- 
tion of souls — Psulcen Kadaron.t 

St. Augtistin has since condemned the followers of 
Or^;cn who maintained this doctrine. 

But the Simonians and theOrigenists had taken their 
pt^atory from Virgil, Plato, and the Egyptians. 

You will find it clearly indicated in the sixth bdok of 

• BoDki. diap.Tiii. S,a. + Ibid, tft, 16. 

t Bo*k af Heraisi, cliap. xaii. 
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the Eoeid, as we have already remarked. What is »U11 
more siDgular, Virsil describes souls suspended in air, 
others burned, aua others drowned: — 
Alia panduDtuT inanii 
SiMpaniB ad TeDto* i sliit nib piigiu VMta 
lafectum cluitur Kelai, «at eiuritnr eeeri. 

Eneid, Book vi. 740, T«. 
For this ire vsriou* penancea enjoin'd. 
And Mine ars hung lo bleach upon the wind t 
Some plung'd in waten, olhen purft'^ ■■> &■«*• 
Till all the dreg* are drain'di and all tbe nut expirei. 

And vhat is more singular still, pope Gregory, lur- 
named the |:reat, not only adopts this doctrine from 
VirgU, but m his theologv introduces many souls who 
arrive irom purgatory aiter having been hanged or 
drowned. 

Plata has spoken of purgatory in his Fhedon, and it 
is easy to discover, by a perusal of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, that Plato borrowed from tl^ Egypdans all 
which he had not borrowed from TimBeus of Locris. 

All this is very recent and of yesterday, in compa- 
rison of the ancient Brahmins, The latter, it must be 
confessed, invented purgatory in the same manner as 
ihey invented the revolt and fall of the genii or celes- 
tial intelligences.* 

It is in their shasta, or shastabad, written three 
thousand years before the vulgar era, that you, my 
dearreader,willdiBcover the doctrine of purgatory. The 
rebel angels, of whom the history was copied among the 
Jewsinthetimeof the rabbin Gamaliel, were condemned 
ty the Eternal and his Son to a thousand years of pur- 
gatory, after which God pardoned and made them men. 
This we have already said, dear reader, as also that the 
Brahmins found eternal punishment too severe, as eter- 
nity never concludes. The Brahmins thought like the 
abbe Chaidieu, and called upon the Lord to pardoB 
them, if, impressed with his boundea, they could not 
be brought to conceive that they would be pumshed so 



• SeeanioleB- 
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rigorously for Tsin pleararee, which passed away like s 
dream; — 

PardoDM alon, Seigneqr, li, plain de tn bontei, 

Je n'ai jn) eoncevoir que met Aa^lit^, 

Ni louacH vain* plunnqaepuamtoDiiiaHian (ongB, 

Puasent Cire I'objet de te» wveril^ t 

Et ri j'ai pu peuier que tanl de< crutul^. 

PuDiraimt un pCDtrop Udoaceurd'un menKm^. 

^Itre tat la JTort, n MarquU ii la Fabi. 



QUACK, (OR CHARLATAN.) 

Tms abode of physiciaas is in lat^ tovns ; diere are 
scarcely any in country places. Qreat towns contain 
rich patients ; debauchery, excess at the tables, and 
the pasBions, cause their maladies. Dumoulin, the phy- 
sician, who was in as much practice as any of his pro- 
fession, said when dyin^ that he left two great physi- 
cians behind hira, — simple diet and soft water. 

In 1728, in the time of Law, the most famons of 
quacks of the first class, another named Villars, con- 
fided to some friends, that his uncle, who had lired to 
the age of nearly an hundred, and who was then killed 
by an accident, had left him the secret of a water 
which could easily prolong life to the age of one hun- 
dred and fifty, provided sobriety was attended to. 
When a funeral passed, he affected to shmg op his 
shoulders in pity: " Had the deceased," he exclanned, 
" but drank my water, he would not be where he is." 
His friends, to whom he generouHy imparted it, and 
who attended a little: to the regimen prescribed, found 
themselves well, and cried it up. He then sold it for 
six francs the bottle, and the sale was prodigious. It 
was the water of the Seine, impregnated wiQi a small 
quanti^ of nitre, and those who took it and confined 
themsefVes a little to the regimen, but above all those 
who were bom with a eood constitution, in a short time 
recovered perfect heallh. He said to others — " It is 
your own fault if you are not perfectly cured. You 
have been intemperate and incontinent, correct yonr- 
■elf of ijiese two yiees, and yoa will lire an hundred and 
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fifty yeiri at least." Sercnl did to, and On fortnne 
of this good quack augmented with his repulKtioD. 
The eDthuuattic abb4 de Pom ranked him much above 
his namesake mar^al Villars. " He caused the death 
of men," he observed to him, " whereas you make 
men live," 

It being at last discovered that the water of Villars 
was only river water, people took no more of it, and 
resorted to other quacks in lien of him. 

It is certain that he did much g^ood, and he can on^ 
be accused of selling the Seine water too dear. He ad- 
vised men to temperance, and so far wag superior to 
the apothecary Arnault, who amused Europe with the 
farce of his specific against apoplexy, without recom- 
mending any virtue. 

I knew a physician of London named Brown, who 
had practised at Barbadoes. He had a sugar-house 
and negroes, and the latter stole from him a consider- 
able sum. He accordingly assembled his negroes to- 
gether, and thus addressed them : — " My fnends," 
said he to them, " the great serpent has appeared to 
me daring the night, and has informed me that the 
thief has- at this moment a paroquet's feather at the end 
of bis nose." The criminal mstantlv applied his band to 
his nose. "It is thou who hastroobed me,'' exclaimed 
the master; " the great serpent has ^st infhnsed me 
so :" and be recovered his money. This quackery is 
scarcely condenwable, but then it is applicabla only to 
segroes. 

The first Scipio Africanus, a very different person 
from the physician Brown, .made bis soldiers 'beltere 
that he was inspired by the gods. This grand charla- 
taoism was in use for a long time. Was Scipio to b£- 
blamed for assisting himself W tho means of this pre- 
tenatont' He was- possibly the man who did most 
honour to the Roman repubJic ; but why. the gods should 
inipir^ him has never been explained; 

Numa^d better : he civilized robbers, and swayed' 
ft senate composed of a portion of them vhich waa the 
noat-difficaU-to-SQvem.. If he had proposed hia laws 
2.B.3. 
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to the assembled tribes, theassusiDgof his predecewor 
would have started a. thousand difficulties. He ad- 
dressed himself to the goddess Egerin, who faroured 
him with paodects from Jupiter ; he was obeyed with- 
out a murmur, and reined happily. His iostructions 
were sound, his charlatanism did good; but'if some 
Secret enemy had discovered his knavery, and had said, 
" Let us esterminete an impostor who prostitutes the 
names of the gods in order to deceive men," he would 
have run the risk of being sent to heaven like 
Romulus. 

It is probable that Numa took his measures ablf, 
and that he deceived the Romans for their own benefit, 
by a policy adapted to the time, the place, and the 



early manners of the people. 
Mahomet was twenty timei 

mcceededwith the Arabs of Medina, who 



Mahomet was twenty times on the point of failure. 



believed him the indmate friend of the angel Gabriel. 
If any one at present was to announce in Constandno- 
ple that he was favoured by the angel Raphael, who is 
superior to Gabriel in dignity, and that he alone was to 
be believed, he would be publicly impaled. Quacks 
ought to know their time. 

Was there not a little quackery in Socrates with his 
familiar demon, and the express declaration of Apollo, 
that he was the wisest of all men? How can Rollin 
is his history reason from this oracle? Why not in- 
form youth that it was a pure imposition 1 Socrates 
chose his time ill : about an hundred years before he 
might have governed Athens. 

Every chief of a sect in philosophy has been a little 
of a quack ; but the greatest of all havebeen those who 
have aspired to govern. Cromwell was the most terri- 
ble of all quacks, and appeared precisely at a ^me in 
which he could succeed. Under Elizabeth he would 
have been hanged ; under Charles 11. laughed at. For- 
tunately for himself, he came at a time when people 
were disgusted with kings: his son followed, when they 
were weary of protectors. 
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Of the Quackery of Scienea md of LUeratttre. 

The followen of science have nevei been able to dis- 
pense with quackery. Each would have his opiDiODt 
prevail; the subtle doctor would eclipse the an^Iic 
.doctor, and die profouud doctor would reign alone. 
Every one erects his own system of physics, meta- 
physics, and scholastic theoloey ; and the question is, 
who will value his merchandise ? You have dependant! 
who cry it up, fools who believe you, and protectors 
on whom to lean. 

> Can there be greater quackery than the substitution 
of words for things, or than a wish to make others be- 
lieve what we do not believe ourselves? 

One establishes vortices of subtile matter, branched, 
globular, and tubular; another, elements of matter 
which are not matter, and a pre-established harmony 
which, makes the clock of the body sound the hour, 
when theneedleof the clockof the Boulia duly pointed. 
These chimeras found partisans for many years, and 
when these ideas went out of fashion, new pretenders 
to inspiration mounted upon the ambulatory stage. 
They banished the germs of the world, asserted that 
the sea produced mountains, and that men were for- 
merly fisnes. 

How much ijuackery has always pervaded history : 
either by astonishing the reader with prodigies, tickling 
the malignity of human nature with satire, or by flat- 
tering the families of tyrants with infamous eulogies I 

The unhappy class who write in order to live, are 
quacks of another kind. A poor man who has no 
trade, and has had the misfortune to have been at col- 
lege, thinks that he knows how to write, and repairing 
to a neighbouring bookseller, demands employment. 
The bookseller knows that most persons keeping 
bouses are desirous of small libraries, and require 
abridgments and new t^les, orders an abridgment of 
die history of Rapin Thoyras, or of the church;- a col- 
lection of bon mots from the Menagiana, or a diction- 
ary of great men, in which some obscure pedant is 
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placed by the side, of Cicero, and a sonneteer of Italy 
as near as possible to Virgil. 

Another book«ller will order romances or the 
translation of romances. If you have no invention, he 
will say to his workman^You can collect adventuret 
from tne grand Cyrus, from Ousman d'AIatirache, 
from the Secret Memoirs of a Man of Quality or of a 
Woman of Quality ; and from the total you will make a 
Tolume of four hundred pagen. 

Another bookseller gives ten years' newspapers and 
almanacks to a man of genius, and says — You will 
make an abstract from all that, and in three months 
bring it me undei the name of a faithful History of 
the Times, by M. le Chevalier "•", Lieutenant de 
Vaiaseau, employed in the office for foreign afiaira. 

Of this soit of books there are about fifty thousand 
in Europe, and the labour still goes on like the secret 
for whitening the skin, blackening the hair, and mix-- 
ing up the unirersal remedy. 

QUAKERS. 



Of the, Beligion of the Quaken.* 
I HAVE thought that the doctrine and history of a 
peo^e so extraordinary as the quakers merited the cu- 
riosity of a reasonable man. To instruct myself in it, t 
went to find one of the most celebrated quakers of 
England, who after having been thirty years engaged 
in commerce,, knowing' when to set bounds to his for- 
tune and desires, had redred to a. village near London; 
I- went to seek him in his retreat ; . it was a small but 
watL-built house, ornamented with neatness alone.. The 
quakert was a rigorous old man, who had never 

■ Thii irlicle uid rooat of those which irekt of Engliih philoea- 

ji:. — . -' -"-out the year 1787, when thaMthor 

•-well known that thete works 
leti noisa uader Ihe title of *' Lettm Phllow- 
ei>cAE<f. 
II Andrsn Prtt,aDd «ll thii, with the exception of 
i,it oxsctly true. AdiIkw Pitt *rt■T-- 
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Icnown ill health becBose he had never indulged hit 
passioDS nor ptactised intemperance. I nerer in 1115 
life saw a more noble or engaging air than his. Ha' 
was dressed like all of his religion, in a coat without 
plaits in the sides, or buttons on the pockets oad' 
wrists, and wore a large hat with a broad brim like osr 
ecclesiastics. He received me with his hat on hia head, 
and advanced towards me without making the least in- 
clioatioD of his body ; but he had more politeness in the 
open and humane expression of his countenance, than 
there is in the custom of drawing one leg after the 
other, and carrying in the hand that which is made to 
cover the head, " Friend," said be to me, " I see 
that thou art a stranger; if 1 can be of any service to 
tbee, thon hast only to speak." " Sir," said I, bending 
my body and sliding my foot towards him according to 
our custom, " I flatter myself that my just curiosity 
will Dot displease you, and that you will do me th« 
honour to instruct me in your religion." " The people 
of thy country," answered be, " make too many com- 
pliments and reverences ; but I have never yet seen any 
of them who had the same curiosity. Come in and let 
us first dine together." I made some more bad com- 
pliments, because I could not suddenly divest myself 
of my general habits; and after a wholesomeand frugal 
repast, which was commenced and finished by a prayer 
to God, I b^an to interrogate my host. 

I opened the subject by the question which good 
catholics have more than once put to huguenots :-^ 
" My dear air," said I, " are you baptised?" " No," 
answered the quaker, " nor are my brethren." " Mor- 
bleu!" replied I, "you are not then christians?" 
" Friend," rejoined he, " swear not at all : we are 
christians ; but we think not that Christianity consists 
in throwing water on the head of a child with a little 
salt in it." " Oh, good God!" cried 1, amazed at 
this impiety, " have you then forgotten that Jesus 
Christ waa baptised by John?" " Once more, friend, 

warda wrote to ths lultnir lo compUio Ibat he had added 1 litll* 
to the trulli, and anured him that God WM otTeuded at hb ipotU 
ing with the quaken. — Frtnch Ed, , , 
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no oatba," stud the benign quaker: " Cfamt recnved 
the baptism of John, but he never baptised any one ; 
we are not the disciples of John but of Christ." " Ab, 
you would be burnt immediately by the holy inquisi- 
tion," exclaimed I; "in the name of God, my deu 
man, let me baptise you." " If that only was want- 
ing, in condescension to thy weakness we would do it . 
willingly," added be gravely ; " we condemn oo one 
for using the ceremony of baptism, but we think that 
those professing a gentle, holy, and ^iritual religion, . 
should abstain as much as they can from judaica! 
ceremonies." 

"Judaical ceremonies!" cried I. "Yes, friend," 
continued be, " and so judaical, that several Jews still 
sometimes make use of the baptism of John. Consult 
antiquity, it will teach thee that John merely renewed 
this practice, which was in use a long time before him 
among the Hebrews, as the pilgrimage of Mecca was 
amon^ the Uhmaelites. Jeaua received the baptism oi 
John in like manner; he tdso submitted to circumci- I 
sion; but circumciiiion and washmg witli water shoald 4 
both be abolished by the baptism of Christ, that btq>- 
tism of spirit, that t^tution of souU which saves men. 
So the precursor John «aid — ' I indeed baptise yoa 
with water unto repentance : but he that cometh aitei ' 
me is mightier than !, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear; he shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire,' The great apostle of the Gentiles, Paul, 
also writes to the Corinmians, — ' Christ has not sent | 
me to baptise, but to preach the gospel.' So this same 
Paul baptised but two persons with water, and that i 
was against his inclination. He circumcised his disci- { 
pie Timolheus ; the other apostles circumcised all wiw 
wished it. Art thou circumcised?" added he. I re- 
plied that I had not thathonour. " Well, friend," said • 
he, " thou art a christian witliout being circuiDGised, 
and I without being baptised." 

Thisisthemanner in which my good host misapplied, . 
speciously enough, two or three passages of the hoij 
scriptures which seemed to favour his sect; he forgot, 
with the best grace in the world, an hundred passages .1 
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lAtch qoftdied it. I took ^at care to contest nothbg 
fridi him ; tbere is nothiag to be gaiaed from an en- 
thusiast. It is not adriEftble to tella man of the faults 
of hia miitreu, not a pleader of the weakness of hii 
cause, nor to gin reasons to a fanatic. Thus I passed 
on to other qtMstions. 

" With regard to th(^ communion," said I, " how da 
you use i^T' — " We nse it not," said he. " What ! no 
communion?" — " No; no other than that of hearts." 
Then be agon quoted the scriptures, made me a fine 
ttnnon against communion, and spoke with an inspired 
-tone to prove to me that sacraments were all of human 
invention, and that the vgrd sacrament is not once 
found in the gospel. "Pardon my' ignorance," said 
he; " I have not brought forward an hundredth part 
of the proofs of my religion, but thou mayest see them 
in the exposition of Our feith by Robert Barclay. It 
is one of the best books which ever passed through the 
hands of men; our enemies i^ree that it is very dan- 
gerous; ^hichproveshow reasonable it is." I promised 
to read this book, and my quaker believed me already 
-converted. 

He afterwards, in a few words, gave me the reason 
of some singularities which expose this sect to die de- 
rision of others. " Confess," said he, " that thou hast 
had much ado to prevent thyself from laughing, when 
I have answered all thy civilities with my hat on my 
head, and by ' thouing ' thee. Yet thou appearest to me 
too well-informed to be ignorant, that in the time of 
Christ no nation fell into ue ridiculous custom of sub- 
stituting the plural for the singular : they said to Csesar 
Augustus,— J laud thee, I pray thee, I thank thee; it 
was not even permitted to say ^ir, dominus. It was 
not untilalong time after him, that men began to make 
use of yon instead of thou, as if they were double; 
and to usurp the impertinent titles of highness, emi- 
nence, holiness, and even divinity, which some earthly 
reptiles give to other earthly reptiles, assuring them 
that, with a profound respect and infamous falsity, 
they are their very humble and obedient servants. It 
is to be more on our guard against this unworthy com- 
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Bierce of lies and flattery, that we equally 'tfaou' kings 
and coal-heavers; that we salute no person; haTin^ 
only chanty for men and respect for the laws. 

" We aUo wear rather a different dress from other 
me&, !n order that it may be a continual warning to us 
not to resemble them. Others wear marlu of their 
dignities, and we those of christian humility. We fly 
assemblies of pleasure, spectacles, and play; for we 
sliouLd be much to blame to fill with these trifles 
hearts in which God should dwell. We neyer make 
•ennons, not even on justice ; we think that the tian[ie 
of the Most High should not be prostituted in the 
miserable debates of men. When we are obliged to 
appear before magistrates in the affairs of others (for 
we never have any law-suits), we affirm the truth by a 
yes or a no, and the judges believe ue on our simple 
word, whilst so many other chriatiana pe^ure them- 
selves on the gos{)el. We never go to war; not that 
we fear death; on the contrary, we bless the moment 
which unites us to the Being of beings; but it is that 
we are neither wolves, tigers, nor bull dogs, but men 
and christians. Our God, who has commanded ua to 
love our enemies, and to suffer without murmuring, 
would no doubt be displeased at oijr crossing the sea 
to go and kill our fellow-creatures, because murderers, 
dressed in red, with hats two feet high, enlist citizens 
by making a noise with two little sticks on the out- 
stretched skin of an ass. And when, after battles gained, 
all London shines with illuminations, the sky biases with 
rockets, and the air resounds with the noise of bells 
and cannons, we tremble with silence at the mnrders 
which cause this pubUc joy." 

Such was prettf nearly the conversation which I had 
with this singular man ; but I was much surprised when, 
oo the following Sunday, he took me to the quaker's 
church. They have several chapels in London; that 
to which I went is near the famous piUar called the 
Honument. They were already assembled when I en- 
tered with my conductor. There were about four 
hundred men in the church, and three hundred women. 
The women bid their faces; the men were covered with 
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tiieir large hats; all were seated in profound silencie. 
I passed through the midst of them vithout.a single 
one raising hii eyes -to took at me. This silence lasted 
for a quarter an hour ; at last one of them rose, took; 
off his hat, and, aAer some sighs, uttered, half with : 
his mouth and half through his nose, a piece of bal- 
derdash, drawn as he believed fron the gospel, but 
of which neither himself nor aay one else under- 
stood anything. When this maker of contortions 
had finished his fine monologue, the assembly sepa- 
rated, all edified and stupified. I enquired of my. 
host wby the wisest amongst them suffered such non- 
sense? — '""W-e are obliged to tolerate, it," said he; 
" beii^use we cannot know, whether a man who rises to 
speak is inspired 'by the spirit, or by folly. In doubt, 
we listen patiently; we eren permit women to apeak; 
two or three of our devotees are often inspired at once^ 
sod then we, have a great noise in the house of the 
Lord."— " You have -DO priest then?" said L "No, 
friend," said the qaaker; " and we find ourselves the 
better for it." Then opening a book of his aect, be 
rtad these words with emphasis : — ' It pleaseth not 
Odd that we should dare to order some person to 
receive the HolyObost on Sundays to the exclusion of 
all the other faithful.' — " Thank heaven, we .are the 
OE^y sect upon earth who have no priests. Wouldst 
thou take from us sohappy adisdnction? Why should 
we abandon our child to mercenary nurses when we 
baye milk of our own to give it? These hired 
persons would soon rule the house, and oppress the 
nuotbtfr and child. Qod has said — You have received 
freely, give freely. After this commasd, shall we make 
a traae of the gospel, sdl the Holy Spirit, and make a 
merchant's shop of an assembly of christians? We 
give no money to men dressed. in black, to assist out 
pow, bury chit dead, and preach to the foithful; these 
holy employments ace too dear to ns to give them to 
otters.".' — " But how," insisted I, " can you discern 
whether it is Ae spirit of God which animates your 
diacotttse?" — " Whoever," said he, " diallprey to God ' 
to .enli^ten him, and shall annqunce the er!tng«|ic»I 
Toi.. V. „„„„.., „^f,og[c 
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trnthH irfaioh be feels, may be sure that God inspires 
bim." Then he orerwhelnied me 'with quotations from 
scripture, which demonstrated, according to him, that 
there is no Christianity without an immediate revelationt 
and he added diese remarkable words : — " When 
Ihou roovest one of thy members, is it thine own 
■tren^ thatsiJrsit? Doubtless not; for this member 
has often inrolnntary movements; it is dierefore fae 
vho created thy body who moves this body of clay ; 
and the ideas which thy soul recravea, is it thou who 
formest them? Still less bo; ftir they come in apite of 
thee ; it is therefore the creator of thy <oul who gives 
^iiee thy ideas ; but as he haa led hberty to thJne heart, 
he gives to thy mind the ideas which thy heart merits ; 
thOn seeit through God, thou actest, thou thinkest 
through God. Thou haat therefore only to open thine 
eyes to this light which enlightens all men, and thou 
inltboth see the truth and cause it to be seen." — "Ah I 
this is quite father Malebntnche," exclaimed I, " I 
know fliy MalebrBBche," said he; "be Was a lit^eof a 
qualcer, but not aufficiently so." 

These are the'moit important things which I have 
learned concerniog the doctrine of the quakers. ' In the 
folbwing section you shall have their history, which 
you will find still more singular than their doctrine. 

SECTION II, 

Butory of tha Quaken, 

We have already seen that the quakers date from 

Jetus Christ, who, ftccordiog to tJiem was the first 

3uaker. Religion, they say, became corrupted' inune- 
iately after his death, and remained in this corruption 
for about sue hundred years; but there were always 
tome quakers concealed in the world, who took caxe to 
preserve the sacred fire, everywhere else eztlngnished, 
until finally this doctrine extalded itself in England in 
the year 1642. 

It was at the time that three or four sects divided 
Great Britain by civil wars, undertaken in the name of 
Ood, that a man of the name of George- Fox, of the 
county 9f Leicester, the son of a silk weaver, began to 
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preach in the true apostolic style; that ii to nay, 
irithout knowing how to read or write. He vas a 
youDg man of twenty-five, of irreproachable manner^ 
and holily mad. He was dressed in leather from head 
to foot, and went from village to Tillage, exclaiming' 
against war and the clergy. If he had only preached 
against soldiers, ha would have bad nothing to fear; but 
asheattacked thecler^,hewassoonputia prison, and 
canted before a justice of the peace at Derby. Fox 

Eesented himself to the judee with bis leathern hat on 
i head. A terjeant gave him a blow on the cheek, 
saying — "Rascal, dost thou not know that thou ahouldst 
appear bare-headed before the judge?" Fox offered 
the other cheek, and begged the seneant to ^ve him 
the ether blow for the love of Qoa. The judge of 
Derby wishing him to swear before he wai interro- 
gated — " Friend," said he to him, " know that I 
never take the name of God in vain." The judge, 
angry at being so addi-essed, and wishing to swear him, 
seat. him to the mad-house at Derby to be whipped. 
Fox went, praising God, to the mad-house, where they 
failed not to. execute the sentence with rigour. Those 
who inflicted the punishmGnt of the whip on him were 
muph surprised when he begged them to give him 
some more blows fgr the good of bis soul. They 
waited not to beasked again. Fox had hisdoubledose, 
for vhich he very cordially thanked them, and began 
to preach to them. At first they laughed ; afterwards 
the^ listened to himi and, as enthusiasm is a con- 
tapons disease, several were persuaded, and those who 
had whipped him became his first disciples. Delivered 
from prison, he went about the country with a dozen 
proselytes, always preaching against the clergy, and 
being whipped from time to time. One day, being put 
into the stocks, he harangued all the people with such 
force, that he converted about fifty, and drew the rest so 
Into his interest, that they released him in triumph fran 
the hole in which he was shackled, and put the vicar, 
whose credit had condemned Fox to this puiiishnient> 
in his place. 

iii ■ 
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■ * He dared to c6nvert some of Cromwell's soldiers; 
Vho renotiQced the trade of war and refused to take 
oaths. Cromwell would not have a sect who did not 
fig^t, as Sixtus V. augured ill of a sect ' dove non si 
chiavava,' and made use of his power to persecute these 
new comers. The prisons were filled with them, but 
persecutions served only to make fwoselytes: they 
went from their prisons confirmed in their belief, and 
followed by their gaolers whom they had converted. 
But what most contributed to extend the sect was, that 
Fox, believing himself inspired, thought that he should 
speaJc in a different maimer trom other men. He 
began to tremble, to make contortions, and retain hi3 
breath, and respire violently; the priestess of BelpbOs 
could not have done it better. In a short time he ac- 
quired a great habit of hispiratioti, and soon afterwards 
he could scarcely speak othferwise. It was the first gift 
which he communicated to his disciples, who quickly 
made all the grimaces of their master, and trembled 
with all their might at the moment of inspiratioo. It 
was from this praolice that they acquired the name of 
quakers, which signifies tremblers. The lower people 
amused themselves with mimicking them, they trem- 
bled, spoke through their noses, had convulsions, and 
believed they had the Holy Ghost. They wanted some 
miracles, and they performed them. 

The patriarch Fox said publicly to s jnstice of the 
peace, in the presence of a large assembly — " Friend, 
take cate of thyself; God will punish tnee soon for 
persecuting the noly." This judge was a drunkard, who 
was intoxicated every day with bad beer and brandy; 
he died of apoplexy two days after, at the moment he 
was going to sign an order to send some qnakers to 
prison. This sudden death was not attributed to the 
mtemperance of the magistrate ; every body regarded 
it as an effect of the predictions of the holy man. 
' This death made more quakers than a thousand ser- 
mons and as many convulsions could have done. 
Cromwel), seeing that their number augmented every 
dayj wished to draw them to his side ; he offered them 
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noney, but tbey were incomiptiUe; and he one day 
uid, thftt this was the only ruigion agaiDit which he 
could not prevail with gold. 

They were Bootetimea pergecnted under Charlei II:, 
sot for their religion but for not wishing to pay tithei 
totheclergy; for' thouing' the magistiateB, and refusing 
-to take the oaths prescribed by the law. Finally, ia 
1765, Robert Barclay, a Scotchman, presented to the 
kiag his Apology of the Quakers, as ^ood a woilc of 
.the kind as could be written. The epistle dedicatory 
to Charies II. contained no base flatteries, but bold 
truths and just counsels. — " Thou hast tasted," saya 
he to Charles at the end of this epistle, " of sweetness 
and bitterness, of prosperity and of the greatest mis- 
fortunes; thou hast been driven from the country in 
which thou reignest ; thon hast felt the weight of op- 
pression ; and thou shouldst know how deteatable the 
.oppressor is to God and men. If, after so many trials 
And blessii^B, thy heart ihoaid harden and forget the 
Ood.who remembered thee in thy misfortunes, thy crime 
.would be greatra', and thy condemnation more terrible ; 
therefore, instead of listening to the flatterers of tin 
court, listen to the voice of conscience, which will 
never flatter thee. 

" I am thy faithful friend and subject,.; 

" Robert Barclay." 
~ Wliat is .still more astonishing, this letter, written 
to a king by an obscure individual, had its effect, and 
the perBecuticHi ceased. 

About this. time appeared the illustrious William 
^Penn, who established the sect of tfuakers in America, 
■and who would have rendered them respectable in 
'Burope, if men could have respected virtue under ridi- 
culous appearances' He was the only ten of Sir 
William Peon, vice-admiral of England, and favourite 
«f tledukeof York, afterwards James II. 
" lliis William Penn, at the age of Meen, met with 
'bquakeiat Oxford, where ha pursued his studies; this 
^aker per&iiaded him,, and the young man, who was 
inrely and naturaUy doquent, and who had a prepos- 
•einng ^ysiognomy and maunere, .soon gained over 
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■ome of his comraides, and inKOBibly esUblisbed R 
■ociety of youag quakers, who assembled round him, so 
that at the age of sixteen he found himself at the head 
,6f a sect. On his retnrn from college to the vice- 
admiral his father, instead of kneeling before hhn and 
askit^ his blessing, according to the custom of the 
English, he kept his hat on his head and' said to him — 
" I am very happy, ftiend, to see thee in good health." 
The Tice^admircil thought his eon mad, but soon di^ 
-covered that he was a quaker. He tried all means 
which human prudence can employ to engage him to 
live like other people: the young man only answered 
his father by exhortiag him to become a quaker bim- 
selt At last the father desisted, meiely desiring him 
to go and see the king and the dulte of York with bis 
balunderhisarm, andwithout 'Ihouing' them. William 
replied, that his conadence would not permit it, and 
that it was better to obey Ood than men. His father, 
indignant and In despair, drove him from his hoase. 
Young Penn thankaa God for what he had already 
;su0eTed in his cause; he went to preach in th« city, 
and there made many proselytes. The sermons of the 
ninister improved every day, and as he was youngs, 
handsome, and well-made, all the ladies of the court 
and city devoutly ran to hear him. The patriarch. 
George Fox, came from the remotest part of England 
to see him at London, on his reputation, and boui re- 
solved to make missions into foreign countries; they 
embarked for Holland, after leaving plenty of labourers 
to take care of the vineyard of London. 

Their labours were successful at Amsterdam; but 
that which did them most honour, and put their humi- 
lity.' the mostl in danger, was the reception given to 
them by the princess palatine, Elizabeth^ aunt of 
Geoi%e L, king of England, a woniao illustrious by 
her wit and knowledge, and to whom Descartes dedi- 
cated his romancs of Philosophy. She was thea re- 
tired to the Hague, where she saw the ' firiends,' for ao 
tiia queers cfJied themselves, in Holland. She had 
several conferences with them, and if they made not a 
pellet quEdteress of her, they at least confess ^at she 
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lot far from the kingdom of heaven. The frienda 
sowed in Germany, but they reaped little there; 
niode of ' tbouing' was not relished in a country 
e the terms hig^hness and excellency are always in 
Penn speedily returned to England on hearing 
le illness of his father; he came to receive his last 
t. The vice-admiral was reconciled to him and 
'aced him with tendemess, although he was of a 
rent religion ; but William in vain exhorted him 

receive the sacrament, and to die a quaker ; and 
ood man as uselessly recommended William to hare 
>ns on his cuffs and loops to his hat. 

illiam inherited great property, among which he 
d some debts of the crown for advances made by 
vice-admiral in maritime expeditions. Nothing 
leas certain then, than money due from the crown. 

1 was obliged to go and 'uiou' Charles II. and 
linisters more than once for paymeDt. The govent- 
t in 1680 gave him, instead of money, the propatT 
sovereignty of a province of America, to the south 
laryland. Behold a quaker become asovere^nl 
departed for his new states, with two vessels fiUed 
I qiiakers who followed him. The country of 
nsylvania is so called from the name of Penn; he 
e founded the town of Philadelphia, which is now 
' flourishing. He began by m^ing a league with 
American Indians, his neighbours. This is the 
I treaty between these people and the christiams, 
ch was not sworn ; and at the same time, the only 
which has not been broken. The new sovereign 
also the legislator of Pennsylvania; he instituted 

J wise laws, none of which have been changed since 
time. The first is, not to ill-treat any person on 
subject of religion, and to regard alt who believe 
jod as brothers. Scarcely had he established hia 
eminent, when many American merchants came to 
pie this colony. The natives of the country, in- 
td of flying into the woods, insensibly hecaooe inti- 
te with the pacific quakers. In proportion as they 
ested other christian conquerors and destroyers of 
leiica, they loved these new conters. in a little 
^-"Sl-' 
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time these pretended savkges, chsimed witli tbeir new 
n«ghbaurB, came in a crowd to ask William PeDa to 
receive them in the number of his vassals. It was fi 
very new spectacle to see a Bo?ereigii whom everybody 
' thoued', and who was spoken to hat on head ; a govera- 
ment without priests, a people without arms, citizens 
all nearly equal to the magistracy, and neighbours 
without Jealousy. Wilham Penn might boast of res- 
toring the age of gold, which very likely never existed 
except in Pennsylvania. 

He visited England again, after the death of Charles 
II. on the affairs of his new country. King James, who 
had loved his father, had the same affection for the 
son; and no longer considered him as en obscure 
sectary, but as a very great man. The king's policy 
too accorded with his taste. He wished to flatter the 
quakera by abolishing- the laws gainst, the noncDil- 
fonnists, in order that he m^ht introduce the cathplie 
religion in favour of this liberty. All the pects (rf 
England saw the snare, and sufiered not themselvs* 
to rail into it; they were all united agtunst Catholicism, 
their commpa enemy. Penn however thought that he 
should not renounce his principles, to favour protestants 
who hated him against a king who loved him. He 
had established liberty of conscience in America, he 
wished not to appear to destroy it in Europe; he 
therefore remaned so faithful to Jamea H. that he wae 
.g«ierally accused of being a Jesuit. This caluitmy 
tensibly afflicted him; he was obliged to justify him- 
self by public writings. However, the unfortunate 
James Il.who, like most of the Stuarts, was a composi- 
tion of greatness and weakness, and who, like tb«m, 
did too much and too litJe, Ipst his. kingdom vithfiut 
a sword being drawn, and without being alrie to say 
how it happenad.. AU.tfae Engiisb.eeCts roomed ifrom 
William IH. and his parliament the sante Ubwty nhich 
Ifaey would not hold frbm Jaiaes., The. quakdn by 
force of law thai began to enjoy ail: th& privilM;es 
of whi(^ they are now in possession. P^nn, .'>^er 
finally seeing his sect established without . oppoailioa 
m. the.country of lus birth,. retutned. to Fennsy^lrania. 
„,.,. Google' 
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Hh own people and the Americans received htm with 
tears of joy, as a father who came to aee his children. 
All bis taws had been religiously observed during his 
absence, which never happened to any legislator before 
him. He remained some years at Philadelphia, and 
parted from them, much against his inclination, to go 
to London, to solicit new advantages in favour of the 
commerce of the Penn sylvan ians. He saw them no 
more; but died at London in 1718. 

It was in the reign of Charles II. that the quakeN 
obtained the noble privilege of the substitution of their 
solemn affirmation as an oath. The chancellor, a man 
of wit, addressed them thus : " My friends, Jupiter 
once ordered all the bea«ts of burden tocome and be shod. 
The asses represented that their law did not pennit it: 
Well then, said Jupiter, you shall not be shod, but the 
first false step jou make you shall have an hundred 
lashes." 

I cannot tell what will be the fate of the religion of 
the qnakers in America, but I see that it is decaying 
every day in London. In all countries, the predomi- 
nant religion, when it persecutes not, has a tendency 
to absorb all others. Quakers cannot be members of 
parliament, or possess any public office, because an 
oath must be taken and they wilt not swear ; thus they 
are reduced to the necessity of acquiring money by 
commerce. Their children enriched by the industry 
of their parents would possess honours, buttons and 
ruffles ; they are ashamed of being called quakers, uid 
turn protestants to be in the fashion. 



Quaker, primitive, memberof the primitive christian 
church, Penusylvanian or Philadelphian. 

Of all these titles, the one which I like best is that 
of Philadelphian. ITiere are many Icinds of vanities, 
but the finest is that which, not arrogating to itself 
any title, renders almost all others ridiculous. 

I soon accustom myself to see a good Philadelphian 
treat me as a friend and brother: these words re- 
animate charity in my heart, which freezes too easily, 
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But that two monka should call and wHte theDHselvef 
* youT reverence', that they should cause thdr hands 
to bekigaed in Italy and Spain, is the greatest d^ree 
of insane pride ; the greatest degree of folly in those 
vho kiis, and ought to excite the greatest degree of 
surpriie and lau^ter in those iriio are witneisea to 
their fooleries. The simplicity of the Philadelphiana 
is the continual satire of .bishops, who my lord 
themselves. " Are you not ashamed to call yourself 
lord and prince ?" said a taic to the son of a machanic 
become a bishop ; " I» it thui that Baraabai, Phili[^ 
and Jude s^led themselvei?" ." Qo to," said the pro- 
late ; " if Banabas, Philip, and Jud«, could aaTe 
done so, they would ; the proof of vhich is, that their 
tocceuors did so ai soon aa they could." 

Another, who had one day several gaseous at hii 
table, said <' 1 must be monsei^eui, t,^^ all these 
gentlemen are marquises. Vamtas vanitato^i^" 

I have already spoken of quakeirs in th* Kticle 
Chuuch (primitive), for which reason I aeaat &peak 
of them. 1 b^, my dear reader, you will not uj 
that I repeat myself, fuiftherearetwoor three paget 
repeated in this Dictionary, it is Dot my fault, it is 
that of the editors. I am ill at Mount Krapak, ud 
cannot see to everything. I have associates who laboui 
like myself in the vineyard of the Lord, who seek to 
inspire peace and tolerance, horror for fonaticism, 
persecution, calumny, harshness of manners, and b- 
solent ignorance. 

I tell you, without repetition, that I love quakers, 
Yes, if the sea did not disagree with me, it should be 
in thy bosom. Oh Pennsylvania I that I would finish the 
rest of my career ; if there be any reinaining. Thou 
art situated In the fortieth degree, of latitude, m the 
softest and most favourable climate; thy houses com- ■ 
modiously built; thy inhabitants industrious; thy 
manufactures in repute. An eternal peace reigns 
among thy citizens ; crimes are almost unknown; and 
there i» but a single example of a man banished from 
the country. He deserved it very properly, being an 
AngUcan priest who turning quaker, was UDWorthy of , 
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bein^ BO, This poor man was no doubt possessed of 
the devil, for he dared to preach intolerance; he wai 
called George Keith, and tiiey hamshed him, I know, 
not where he went ; but may all intolerants p> with 
him. 

Thus, of three hundred thousand inhabitants who 
Kve happily in thee, there are two hundred thousand 
Toreigners. For twelve guineas, you may purchase an 
hundred acres of verygood land, and in these hundred 
acres you are truly kmg, for you are free and a citizen ; 
you can do no harm to any one, nor any one to you ; 
you think as you please, and say what you think with* 
oat being persecuted ; you know not the weight of 
continually redoubled taxes, you fear not the insolence 
of an importunate subaltern. It is true, that at Mount 
Krapak we live nearly the same as yourselves t but 
we owe the tranquillity which we enjoy only to moun- 
tains covered wiUi eternal snow, and to frightful pre- 
cipices which surround our terrestrial paraaise. Fur- 
ther; the devil, as in Milton, sometimes leaps these 
frightful hilts and precipices, to in&ct the flowers of our 
paradise with his poisonous breath. Satan transform- 
ed himself into a toad to deceive two creatures who 
loved one another. He once came among us in his own 
shape to bring intolerance. Our innocMice has tri- 
umphed over all the malice of the devil.* 

QUESTION— TORTURE. 

I BAVK always taken it for granted, that the ques- 
tion, or torture, was invented by robbers, who having 
broken iato the abode of a miser, and not finding his 
treasure, tortured him in a tbousahd ways until he dis- 
covered it, 

* ThiiarticlaiBrstained notnithiunding the kUcntioiu, bolb 
in retpem to qu«Veri«m v\i Pennsylvani», which h»v« l»keB plico 
linmlhi time of Voltaire; benuae jl it peculiarly imbued with 
bi> genen< pblloHphy and earcutic Bichneo. What would he 
•■yiDOw that the opan and unmtrioled toleralioa and r«1i|!icHM 
freedom which he lo much inculoated are diffViaed over * vat 
eoniiDaiit, the eipanding (oHndsiioDofwIiat will piobably b« ths 
(reaintenipireof ihaeaTlliI — T. . r. 
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It bu often been said, that torture was a means of 
saving a robust offender, and of destroying a feeble 
one ; that among the Athenians they never applied the 
quegtioD but in crimes a^nst the state, and that the 
Romans never subjected a Roman citizen to torture, to 
force from him a confession of bis delinquency — 

That the abominable tribunal of the inquisition 
revived this practice, and in consequence, that it ought 
to be held in honor throughout the earth — 

That it is as absurd to inflict torture to acquire ^le . 
knowledge of a crime, as it was formerly ridiculous to 
order a duel to decide the guilt of the accused party. 
In the one case, the offender was often the conqueror ; 
and in the other, dte strongly organised criminal was 
able to endure the torture, which the innocent accusedi 
possessed ofless bodily stKngth, was unable to sustain^ — 

That the duel being called the judgment of Ood, 
with equal absurdity, torture has been called the judg- 
ment of God also — 

That torture is a punishment longer and more 
grievous than death; and thus an accused person en^ 
dures, before his crime is proved, a punishment metre 
cruel than that of death. That a thousand fatal mis- 
takes ought to induce legisiators to put an end to this 
cruel practice — 

That this cuitem is abolished in many countries of 
Europe; and that fewer great crimes are committed m 
those countries diui in the countries wtuch retain^e 
torture. 

[t may be aslced, after this, why torture has always 
existed among the Fcmch, who are deemed a mild and 
agreeable people ? 

The answer will be, that tlua frightfid custom still 
subsists in France, because it has been established. 
It will be admitted, that there are many polite and 
agreeable persons in France, but it will be denied that 
the French people are humane.* 

* ItnwdDotbeobwrved, that thanLB,la the eiertiqn* of our 
■«thoT and (he body who BCted wiih bim, ihia odious infliclion 
h&t cewdin Ft(uicie,a> wellaiin mmt of ths countriffi of Europe. 
EtuJugh of it however remum to render thiatnicle of value Mill. 
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tf the torture was applied only to the Ctements, tlie 
-Chat^, dte Ravailkcs, and the Domiens, few jieople 
would ctKnplftin, as ihc Htw of kingi and the' safety 
trf Ae atate i»ay be mTolyed;* but when th« 
judg«i of Abbeville condemn a young officer to the 
tortare, in order to discoTer what children were ia hU 
company Bmging an old song, or vho had passed a 
procession of capuchins witbont taking off their hati, 
1 venture to assert, that this honor, perpetrated In 
peacaiMe and enlightened thnes, is worse dian the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, perpetrated during dte 
daricness of ftnftticism. 

We b«¥e said as much as diis befbre, and we would 
proffAindly impress our conclnsions upon all heads and 
all 'hearts. 

QqETE^ (COLI^CTION^QATHERUM). 

NfKETT-BiOHT monastic orders bebng to the 
church; sixty-four of which possess rerejiues, and 
thirty-four exist by collections, without obligation, it 
is said, to labour, either corporeally or spiritually, for 
their subsistence, but simplv for amusemeut ; as loriU 
in fee of the whole wodti, and participate^ in the 
sovereignty of God oyer the univerae, Uiey have. the 
rig^t of livit^ at the expense of the public, witluuit 
doing anything but what they please. 

*^e foUowing oassage will be fouud in a very 
curious book, entiUed "The Oood Poitune, of Piety,'* 
and the reasons given by the author are not a. ^ttle 

Nolwithstanding the note in [elation to Maria Tbcres«,*i>icb 
fdUcnn, anelecTBble ■petie* of torture itlK exiati in Austria, 
Ktaboogh rot that of Ihc Tack. 'See an exeellmt " Tour in Ger- 
many, and KHBe or«beprosiDee«.<if the AualRaa,Bmpin,iB the 
yean ISEO.Sl , S3," juit publialieil (July, 1SJ4>.— T. 

* When the empresB quean demnndad the opinion of the mo«l 
eiiligllleDed)ai*Y«nDD thra ttibjecl, those who proposed lo aboliah 
, ((Btare«x«pled tha (ingle crine of hij^ treaaoa.aa thecxil^oae 
lanbiabit.MiBhttobaMill applio^le. Ob leadiDgthianpinioii, 
the empreaa atoliahed torture altogelher, and Ibua s sovereiKn 
^ared to do what a lanyerwouldnotveQlare loMy. — Fratch Ed. 
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coavitimg: — "Since," says he, "that the Cenobite 
husaciificedb) Jesus Christ the right of posseBsing tem- 
poral wealth, the world has contained nothing which 
II not at his disposal ; and he sees in kingdoms and 
Beignoriea only that which his libeiatity has bestowed 
as fiefs. He thus posMsses the whole world as a 
seignory, enjoying all as the direct lord, because 
having rendered himself a possession of Jesus Christ 
by a direct tow, he partakes in a certain manoei 
of the sovereignty of the latter. The monk has even 
this advantage over the ruler, that he has no need 
of employing arms to obtain from the people what is 
due to his culiug. He possesses their anections before 
he partakes of their liberality; and his empire is 
extended more over their hearts than their property." 

It was Francis d'Assisi, idio in the year 1209 inven- 
ted this new manner of hving upon alms ; but altered in 
conformity to his rule : The brethren in whom God has 
bestowed the talent of labouring faithfully in such a 
way as to avoid idleness, without extinguishing the 
spirit of prayer, may receive in return that which is 
necessary for the bodily wants of themselves and thdr 
brethren in humility and poverty: but they must not 
amass money. The brothers must possess nothing 
that can be termed property ; neither house, nor abode, 
nor any other thing; but regarding themselves aa 
fbreigners in this world, they may with confidence 
demand alms. 

Let us remark with the judicious Fleury, that if the 
founders of the new mendicant orders were not for the 
greater part canonised, we might be led to suspect 
that they had been seduced by self-lore into a desire of 
distinguishing themselves by their superior sanctity. 
Without prejudice however to their holiaess, we may 
certainly attack their strength of understanding ; and 
pope Innocent III. had reasonable cause to demur in 

fiving his approbation to the new institute of St. 
rancis ; and still more the council of the Latertn, 
held in 1215, to forbid religious novelties, or, in other 
words, new orders or congregations. 
But, as in the thirteenth century, the christian worid 
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began to feel the disorders which abounded — the 
avarice of the clergy — their luxury — and the lazjr and 
voluptuous lives which bad been the result of the richly 
endowed monasteries, it was so struck with the renun- 
ciatiou of temporal wealth, individually or in common, 
that in a general chapter, held by St. Francis at Assisi, 
in 1219, there assembled more than five thousand 
friars minors, who encamped in the open country, and 
wanted for nothing from the charity of the neighbouring 
towns and villages. From all parts of the country, 
eccleaiasticH, laymen, nobles, and the common people 
were beheld, not only repairing to them with the neces- 
sariea of life, but anxious to wait upon and serve them 
in -person, with a holy and emulative display of charity 
and humility. 

St. Francis, by his will, expressly forbade his dis- 
ciples ttom demanding any privileges from the pope, 
or to publish any exposition of his order; yet four 
years after his death, in a chapter assembled in the year 
1230, they obtained from pope Gregory a bull, whidh 
declared they were absolved from the obligation of at- 
tending to the will of their founder, whose order was at 
the same time explained in many of its articles. Thus 
the work of our own hands, so much recommended in 
scripture, and practised by the early monks, becam" 
odious, and mendicity, discreditable before, was rendered 
honourable. 

About thirty years after the death of St Francis, 
an extreme relaxation in the orders of his foundation 
was already apparent. We wilt cite as a proof of this 
Ikct the testimony of St. Bonaventure, which cannot be 
suspected. It is to be found in the letter which he 
wrote in 1257, being then general of the order, to all 
the provincials and guardians. This letter appears id 
his " Opuscules," vol. ii. page 352. He complains of 
the multitude of things for which they sohcit money; 
of the idleness of many of the brotherhood ; of th^ 
vagabond life ; of the importunity of their solicitations ; 
of the great buildings which they had erected ; and 
lastly, of their avidity in respect to burials' and testa- 
tantents. St Bonaventuie is not the only one who htw 
2k 2 
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exclaimed againit these abnses, since M. Camus, 
btihop of BeHay, observes, that the single order of mi- 
Doritans had undergone twenty-five reforms in eighty 
^ears. Let i» observe a word or two upon the abuses 
which BO many reforms will not he saG&dent to era- 
dicate. 

The mendicant friars, under the pretext of clrarity, 
meddled in all sorts of public and private buHioess. 
They penetrated into the secrets of families, and char- 
ged themselves with the execution of wills : tbey even 
undertook by deputations to negociate peace }>etweeii 
towns and rulers. The popes in particular vtdnntaiily 
intrusted them with commiBsions, as men without con- 
sequence, who worked at a trifling expense, aad who 
were entirely devoted ; thCT even intrusted them some- 
times with the levy of St. Petw's peace. 

But the most singular fact of all, was their employ- 
ment in the conduct of the tribunal of the inquisition. 
That odious institution, it is known, occupies itself with 
the capture of ofieuders, imprisonment, torture, con- 
demnation, confiscation, disgraceful punishments, and 
very often with death by the secular arm. It is 
.doubtless extraordinary to witness a religioas brother- 
hood, malung a profession of the most profouitd humi* 
Uty and of ue Aost rigid poverty, transformed on t 
sudden into judges; having se^eants, apparatus, and 
armed familiars, that is to say, guards, and treasure at 
^heir command, to reader then terrible to alt the world. 

We advert to the scora of manual labour, which pro> 
duces idleness among the taendicant, as ai»<Hig the 
jother rehgioua orders. By the vagabo&d hfe with 
which they were teproacbea by St. Bonflveature, they 
were, he said, expensive to their entertainers, and a 
scandal instead of an edificaties. Their importum^ 
rendered a rencounter with thetn as unplMsaut as wi& 
ft band of robbers ; such importunity beilig a kind of 
violence, which few people knew how to resist in 
respect to those whose habit and professibta exacted 
respect ; and moreover, it was a neoesssij resoh of 
pn>fesB«l mendicity, for after all thay inast subnsL 
At fiiH, hunger and other pmung wants led Ihcm to 
^"■^n^l^' 
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conquer the modeaty produced by k decent bria^^ up ; 
and this barrier once oTercome, a merit wes made of 
the impudence which rendered one man snperior to 
another b the exaction of alms iuid of gifts fh>m the 
credulous faithful. 

"Theextentand curioiutasteofyour edifices," adds 
the same saint, " incommode our triends who supply the 
funds for their erection, and expose us to the evil report 
of mankind," '• These friars, said also Peter Des- 
vignes " who at the birth of their order seemed to tread 
under foot the pomps of this world, hare resumed fOi 
which they gave up ; and haTine nothing, paBsesi all i 
being more wealthy than the weuthy themselves." We 
know what Dufresny said to Louis XIV. " Sire, I 
never behold the new Louvre without exclaiming— 
Superb monument of one of the greatest kings whose 
names have filled the earth; palace, worthy of our 
monarchs ; you would be complete if you had been 
^ven to one of the four mendicant orders, to hold 
Its chapters and lodge its general." 

As to their avidity in respect to burials and wills, 
Matthew Paris has described it in these terms: " They 
are solicitous to assist at the death of the great, in 
prejudice of the ordinary pastors. They are greedy of 
gain, and extort secret wills; they recommended their 
own order, and exalt it before all others." Sauvalalso 
relates, that in 1502, Gilles Dauphin, general of the 
Cordeliers, in consideration of the favours which his 
order bad received from the parliament of Paris, be- 
stowed upon the presidents, counsellors, and attomies, 
the privilege of being interred in the habit of the Cor- 
deliers.* The year follovring, he gratified with a like 
brevet the provost of the merchants, the batlifis, and 
principal municipal officers of the town. This per- 
mission is not to be regarded as a mere honorary mark 
of esteem, if it is true that St. Francis regularly makes 
a journey into purgatory every year, in order to relieve 
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tl»«niUofaU«ho<lw(adnli^tofIuBonler; afiict 
of ivhiA dwse nligioiu fonmlly aasan na. 

Th« foUowing trait n nlabon to thia ■abject will 
not be out of plaes. L'Eiaile, in hk Memoirs, dated 
1577, relatea, that a Yoy fine girl, diigiiised h a majt, 
wail diicmered and ttixm in the conTtat of the 
Cordelina at Parte. She aerred, amoag othen, friar 
Jaqnbs Berson, who vn called the ChHd of Paria, end 
the Cordelier widi the handione haOda. Thesie rave* 
rend hthera all arenred, diat they thought this girl ma 
k h&j. She ^t qnit upon t whipping, which was a 
g^reat reflection npon her chastity, aAra affirming that 
■he wai a married woiaan, and that out of pare dero* 
tion she had wuled npoa teta or twetve Af theie good 
brW h e H ) without deeming ber honour in any danger. 
Poatibty ahe expected by dti* means to ddiTer faeiaelf 
tmta a long aojoon in palpatory ; but tfaie L'Etofle 
doei not mentioa. 

1%e same huhop of BeUoy, irhoot we hwe already 
cited, pretends, that* imglc (ttdei of nendicuits €OiU 
tiiirty ntillioiM ot gold fi» the dothng mi aouidi- 
Uent '6f its MoiAa, without coontbig exUaordintaieB ; 
so thai no catholic prince levies so mudh firotn Us sab^ 
jects, H the Cenobite meadicaiiti, caistintf ia hia states, 
exact itata the peoi^e at bnze. But what, if we add 
to this the thirty-three others 7 It wiH be discovered, 
be asserts, that the whole thirty-foiu draw more from 
^teend Christendom, than alt the wsilth asaeised t^ 
tite sjxtjr-four endowed orders, and all the rest of the 
dergy. Let us allow thtK itaa Is asserting oaucb.* 

*- It'iiUDUging torewi!,«li tlttuwbeli tbbTel^ibiM V^sbaad> 
inn b« become the objeot of aliboM ^neni conMmpI, ibtt 
Dr. Eouthcy, poet lanreii, appean anuow to rtviva it istbe 
^dy called wttleyan tnellioJhU, Wlutru IIb Would hkit the 
iharth aoknowledu mai employ in ■ rimihi'titp^ nU^Mk 
nrifalto tbalpwdiKwdintlisihlrtaantfa'Mimilyby HLHi^Sb. 
TolbiiplBMUt ■ndf«BubleidMB>«,adu*at»d^aftb*p«MwiU 
furaiih a considerable objeotlon. In no long time iheia otdcn 
impoTeriihed the regular clergy, and iDfringad upon tbeii gdiH 
■Bd privlleeH matenally I aipeciesof nuMihMr wbigh tha Mtati- 
l ia h twai wiU opt la altogether diapoaed to endbia, aTan at the 
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QUISQUIS (OF) RAMUS. 
With tome Vtefiil Obiervatioru upon PerHculort, Calum- 
niaton and Maken of Lihelt. 
It U of very little coosequeace to you, my dear 
reader, that one of the most violent persecution) ex- 
erted in the sixteenth ceutury against RaiQU», had' for 
its object the manner in which we oueht to pionouocc 
the words ' quietjuis' and ' quanquam. 

This grand dispute divided for a lon^ time all the 
college governors and schoolmasters of the sixteenth 
century, but it is now quite exdnguished, and will 
never probably revive again. 

Would you learn* whether M. Gallandius Torticolis 
exceeded M. Ramus, his enemy, in the art of oratory ? 
— you may satisfy yourself by consulting Thomas Frei- 
gius, ' in Vita Rami;' for Thomaa Fr^gius is an author 
who maybe acceptable to the curious, whatever Bano- 
sius may say to the contrary. 

But aB toil Ramus, founder of the matbematicaj 
chair in the Royal College of Paris, was a good 
philosopher, at a time when we could count only two or 
three — Montiugne, Charraa, and de Thou, the historian ; 
as this Ramus was virtuous in an age of crime, aniiablp 
in society, and, would they have allowed of it, even a man 
of wit — that such a man should have been persecuted 
all his life, and finally assassinated, by professors and 
scholars of the university; that these mlscieantB should 
lave drawn the relics of his bloody corpse to the gates 
of all the colleges.f as a reparation justly due to the 
glory of Aristotle — that so many honors should be 
committed for the edification of pious catholic souls, I 
must repeat, Frenchmen I is not a little barbarous. 
I ibeh be told, that since this time.things have ma- 

>M«inAtii«iidatiMi of the aathoT of The Boofc or^he Churcb." As 
'tot)ia'i«H,dlaaMil«rity'wlthcint thajUBBtianM obrioUB enough ; 
1faanU«Wub«g^lD)[aiul iinportunii]>nieaD(leDiibla( sikd'aveFy 
kiodred ■niiiely ID reflwct to IwtwilLi and teritneattbH lone 



teiii'iulBcttntly libvloui.— T. 

• VideBnMotte— HomiMatllintrei, Kim.'it. 
t At the iiiMtM» ofSt Butbolomew— T. 
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terially changed in Europe; that manners are BO^enedf 
and that men are no longer persecuted unto deadi. 
What, then, have we not had occasion to remark b this 
dictionary, that the respectable Barnevelt, the leading 
man in Holland, died upon the scaffold, in consequence 
of the most foolish and contemptible dispute that evet 
troubied theological brains? — 

That the cnminal process against the unhappy 
Theophile had its source only in four verseB of an ocie, 
imputed to him by the Jesuits Garas&e and Voiiin, 
who in consequence pursued him with fury the moil 
relentless and aitificeB the most vite, and eren burned 
hiinin efiigy? — 

That the other process of La Gadiere was exdted bj 
the jealousy of a jacobin against Jesuit, only in con- 
sequence of a dispute with him on the subject of 

That a miserable literary dispute in a coSee-house 
was the first origin of the fomous process of Jean Bap- 
tiite Rousseau, the poet, a quarrel in which an innoceat 
philosopher was on the poiot of fiJtiug beneath the 
moat criminal man<euTres f 

Have we not seen the abbg Guyot des Fontaines 
denounce the poor abbe Pell^rin as the author of a 
theatrical production, and thereby deprive him of the 
permission to say mass, his only means of existence ? 

The fanatical Jurieu, has he not persecuted the 
philosopher Bayle without ceasing ; and when he bad 
succeeded to deprive him of his pension and Us 
place, was he not so infamous as to persecute hiio still 
more? 

The theoh^ian Lange accused the German philioso- 
phet WoHe, not only of not believing in God, but even 
of hanng insinuated in his course of geometry, that 
peo^e ought not to enrol ihemselres in the service of 
the lung of Prussia. Was it not in consequence of this 
pleasant insinuation, that the monarch in question gave 
the virtuous Wolfe the choice of quitting his states in 
twenty-four hours or of being hanged? Lastly, did 
not a Jesuitical cabal nearly prove the destrucboa ot 
Fontenelle? 
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I could cite ftn hundred sxaniJks ef the fiiry ofpe* 
dantiQ jealousies ; I will b<ddly BUtintMn ta the shanu 
of tfaisGODteinptiblepasBioi), that if aU tkoM wha have 
ftecHcuted celebrated raea ^vesot treated Uion ai thfl 
collegituw treated Ruiui, It va» otiy because it wa* 
not in tbeir power. 

It is above all among the ' canulle' of litentiiie, and 
iA the mite of the^og^, thai thikpMwa ngea with 
mOBt Tiolence.* 

Let all thoie v^ tm tempted to deal in debmatiott. 
Say to theintetVes — There is ao example o( a libel bav- 
ing produced the least benefit to iu author ; never bui 
eidief profit or glor^ accracd ia thia riumeful career. 
Of all the libek againit Louis XIV., net one is st Bre> 
sent found in a respectable library. In att huadicd 
Uoody combats in wai, of which each may have 
tended to decide the deitiay of a stale, three or foor 
only are held in long rememhraRce. Events fall one 
upon another like the leaves ki Aittuma, only todisa|>- 
peer altogether, and yet a garrettur wonld have bu 
miserable Ubel live for ever in the taemOTy of man ! 
The garretter may reply, that Horace wrote vevsea 
ligainst PantolabUs and Nonienlanas, and Boikau 
against Cotin and the abb6 Pare. We way reply to 
the gairettear — Tbefc are not libels ; and if uou 
Vouldst mortify thy adversariei, imitate Horace and 
Bcileau; but when thou posseiseet half dieir good 
sense and genini, thou wilt ccrtfunly not manutetnre 
libeli., 

RARE. 

Raas in physics is exposed to denie, and in mo- 
rality it is opposed to common, 

• VoltBiTe]pvondsiorDrDubK>iH*sBBiplH| batHtfaayrelai* 
to dtipuiet peculiarly local tad lenniorary ia relation to penoni 
anil (UbJecU brcome allD^ether iri&ing and obicure, they are 
fimitted. Even in Parii luch a ratlectian of Biei in amber lnu*t 
now ba onintareitlng I jut m the notM of ths DnnoUd ar« 
gradasUy btCMnipg poiyt Uw in Londonv— T. 
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The last rare ib that which excites admiration. We 
never admire that which is common ; we enjoy it. 

A virtuoso u pieferred to other poor mortals, when 
he possesses in his caUnet a rare medal which is good 
for nothing, a rare book which no one has the courage 
to read, and an old eng;raving of Albert Durer, badly 
designed and executed : and be triumphs if he has in 
his garden a stunted tree brought from America. This 
virtuoso has no taste ; he has merely vanity. He has 
heard say that the beautiful is rare ; but he ought tQ 
know that all which is rare is not beautiful. 

Excellence is tare in all the voiks of natare and of 
art 

Though much evil has been swd of women, I main- 
taiu ^at it is more rate to find women perfectly beau- 
tiful than passably good. 

In the provinces, you will meet with ten thoAsand 
women, attached to their household aSairs, sober and 
laborious, nourishing, reoHog, and instructing their 
children; and yon can aoarcely find one whom yoit 
could exhibit at the spectacles of Paris, London, Na- 
ples, or in the public gardens, or who can be regarded 
aa a beauty. 

The same in works of art — you have ten tbousrad 
daubs for one maBterjHece. 

If everything was beaotiful and good, it is clear that 
we should no longer admire anything; we should 
possess it; but should we have pleasure in posseBSing 
It? that is the great question. 

Why have the fine passages of the Cid, of the Hura- 
tii, and of Cinna, had such prodigious success ? It is, 
that, in the profound obscurity ia which we were 
plunged, we suddenly saw a new light shine which we 
expected not ; it is, that excdlence is the rarest thing in 
the world. 

The groves of VersailleB were at that lime of unique 
beauty in the world, as were certain passages of Cor- 
neille. St. Peter's of Rome it unique, and people go 
from the end of the world in extacy to behold it. 

But Guppose all the churches of Europe equalled 
St, Peters at Rome, that all statues were like thai of 
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the Venna de Hedicis, that all tnrediea vera as fine as 
Itacioe's Iphigeiiia, all poetic works as well written as 
the Art Poetique of BoUieau, all comedies as good as 
Le TartufTe, and thus with aJI thii^, — should we then 
have pleasure in possessing the same masterpieces be- 
come common, which we so much relished wheo they 
Mrere rare t I say boldly no ; and I dierefore beUere 
that the old school is right, — which it is so rarely, 
'Ah assuetis non fit passio ' — custom makes not liking. 
But, my dear reader, would it be the same with 
works of nature? Should you be di^usted if all the 

Prls were Helens ; and you, ladies, if ^ the boys were 
arises? Suppose that all wines were excellent, 
should you have the less inclination to drink? if par- 
tridges, pheasants, and woodcocks were common at all 
times, would jrou have less appetite? I still say 
boldly, no, notwithstanding the icaoot maxim — ' custom 
makes not liking ;' and the reason you know is, that all 
the pleasures which nature gives us are continually re- 
newed wants, necessary enjoyments, and that the plea- 
■ares of the arts are not necessary. It is not necessary 
for man to have groves in which water spouts up an 
hundred feet from the mouth of a marble figure, or to 
go front these groves to see a 6ne tragedy. But the 
two sexes are always necessary to <nie another. The 
table and the bed are necessary. The custom of being 
.alternately upon these two thrones will never disgust us. 
When the little Savoyards were shown for the first 
time, ^e rarity! — the curiosity! was exclaimed, and 
notldng was really more rare. It was a masterpiece of 
optics, invented it is said by Kercher ; but it was not 
necessary, and there are no more fortunes to be made 
in this great art. 

In; Paris, we should admire a rhinoceros for some 
yetxi. la a province, if there were ten thousand rhi- 
ooeerosee, we should run after them only to kill them i 
but if there were an hundred thousand fine women, we 
should always run after them to — honour tbem. 
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I KUEW in my infancy a canon of Peronne of the 
age of ninety-two years, who had been educated by 
one of the most furious burghers of the League — he 
always used to say, the late M. de KavwUac. This 
canon had preserved many curious manuscripts of the 
apostolic times, although diey did little honour to his 
party. The following' is one of them which he "be* 
queathed to my uncle : — 

Dialogue of a fageoffhetiukeofSv.Uy, and of Hatter 
Fileiac, Doctor of the Sorbortne, one of the two Cok- 
feaort of RavMllac. 

MASTBB riLECAC. 

God be thanked, my dear page, Ravaillac kas died 
like a saint. I beard his coafession ; he r^Mttted of 
his sin, and determined no more ta lall into iL He 
witbed to reccrvedic holy wcrament, bat it is not ^ 
csstom hen as «t Rome ; his penitence will lem in 
liiea of it, and it ts certain that he is in paradise. 

PAOE. 

He ia paradise, in the garden of Eden, due OMMteil 

JIASTXa FILKSAC. 

Tes, my fine lad, in that gardw, or heaven, it is the 
■ane thing. 

rAOZ. 

I beliere so; bst be haa takn & bad road to aitne 
then. 

MASTXK FILBSAC. 

You talk like a young huguenot. Learn that what I 
say to yon partakes of fiUth. He possessed attrkioD, 
and attritiSR joined to tiie saorament of confestion, 
infallibly works out the salvation frtiioh oondtreta 
straightway to paradise, where he is now t»aytBg to 
God for you. 

PAOE. 

I have no v'uAi that he should address God on my 
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tccount. Let him go to the devil with bis prayers and 
his attrition. 

MASTER FILESAC. 

At tfae bottom, he was a ^ood soul ; his zeal led him 
to commit evil, but it was not with a bad intention. In 
all hia interTOjratorieB, he replied, that he asBOHinated 
the Ling only hecauBe he was about to make wsr on the 
pope, and that he did bo to serve God, His sentiments 
were very christian-like. He is saved, I tell you ; he 
wfts bound and I have unbound him. 

la Sfood faith, the more I listen to you tiie more I 
re^ra you as a man hound yourself. You excite hor- 
ror in me. 

MASTEB FILESAC, 

It is because that you are not yet in the right way; 
but you will be one day. I have always said that you 
were not for from the kingdom oF heaven ; bat your 
time is not yet come. 

PAOZ. 

And the time will never come in which I shall be 
made to believe that you have sent Ravtullac to the 
kingdom of heaven. 

MASTER FILEBAC. 

As sAon as you shall be converted, which I hope wilt 
be the case, you will believe as I do ; hut in the mean 
time, be assured that yon and the duke of Sully, yoar 
master, will be damned to all eternity with Judas 
Iscariot and the wicked rich man Dives, whilst Ra- 
vaillac will repese in the bosom of Abraham; 

How, Bconndrel ! 

HASTKR riLESAC. 

No abuse, my little son. It is forbidden to call our 

> brother " Raca" under the penalty of the gehenna or 

hell fire. Pennit me to instruct without enraging you. 

PAGE. 

Go aa ; Aon appenest to me so " raca," that I will 
he angry no more. 

UASTER TII,E&AC. 

I therefore say to you, that agreeably to faith you 
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will be damned, as unht^pily our dear Henry IV. is 
already, as the Sorbonne always foresaw. 

FAO£. 

My dear master damned! Listen to tbe wicked 
wretch ! — A cane, a cane! 

UABTER riLESAC. 

Be patient, good ^oung man; vou promised to listen 
to me quietly. Is it not true tnat the great Henry 
died without confession t Is it not true that he died in 
the commission of mortal sin, being still amorous of the 
princess of Conde, and that be bad not time to receive 
the sacrament of repentance, God having allowed him 
to be stabbed in the left ventiicle of the heart, in con- 
sequence of which he was instantly suffocated with bis 
own blood ? You will absolutelv nnd no good catholic 
who will not say the same as I do. 

PAGE. 

Mold thy tongue, master madman ; if I tbou^t that 
thy doctors taught a doctrine so abominable, I would 
bum them in their lodgings. 



Once againt be c^m; you have promised to be so. 
His lordship the marquis of Conchini, who is a good 
cathohc, will know how to prevent you from being 
guilty of the sacrilege of injuring my colleagues. 

But conscientiously, master Fitesac, does thy party 
really think in this manner f 

HASTEN FILESAC. 

Be assured of it; it is out catochism. 

Listen ; for I must confess to thee, that one of thy 
(orbonnists almost seduced me last year. He induced 
me to hope for a pension or a benefice. Since the 
king, he observed, has heard mass in Latm, you who 
ate only a petty gentleman may also attend it without 
derogation. God takes care of his elect, giving them 
mitres, crosses, and prodigious sums of money, while 
you of the reformed doctnne go on foot, ana can do 
nothing but write. I own I was staggered ; hut aftei 
what thou hast Just said to me, I would rather a thoM- 
«and times be a mabometan than of thy cieed^ , | ^ 



RBASONABLE, OR RIGHT. OO/ 

The page vat wrong. We are not to become ma- 
hometans because we are inceaaed; but we must par- 
don a feeling foun^ man wbo lored Henry IV. Mat- 
ter Filesao spoke according to bin theology; the pag* 
attended to his heart. 

REASONABLE, OR RIGHT. 

At the time that all France was carried away by the 
system of Law, and when he was comptroller-general, 
a man who was always in the right came to Him one 
day and said : — 

"Sir, you are the greatest madman, the greatest 
fool, or the greatest rogue, who baa yet appeared 
among us. It is saying a great deal ; but behold how I 
prove iL You have imagined that we may increase the 
riches of a state ten-fola by means of paper. But this 
paper only represents money, which is itself only a re- 
ptesentative of genuine riches, the production of the 
earth and manufacture. It follows tlierefore that you 
should have commenced by giving us ten times as much 
com, wine, cloth, linen, &c. ; this is not enough, they 
must be certain of sale. Now you make ten times as 
many notes as we have money and commodities ; e^, 
you are ten times more insane, stupid, or roguish, than 
all the comptrollers or superintendants who have pre- 
ceded you. Behold bow rapidly I will prove my 
mwor." 

Scarcely had he commenced his major than he was 
conducted to St. Lazarus. 

When he came out of St. Lazarus, where be studied 
much and strengthened bis reason, be went to Rome. 
He demanded a public audience, and that he should 
not be interrupted in bis harangue. He addressed his 
holiness as follows: — 

" Holy father, you are anti-chriat; and behold hov* 
I will prove it to your holiness. I call him ante-chriat 
or anti-christ, according to the meaning of the word, 
who does everything contrary to that which Christ 
conmiandfid. now Christ was poor, and you are very 
rich, He payed tribute, and you exact it. He »w- 
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pilled himself to the powen Ihat be, and you hxre be- 
come one of Ibem. He wandered on foot, and you 
visit Castle Gandolfoin a snmptnous carriage. He ate 
of all that which people were willing to give him, and 
you would have ub eat fish on Fridays and Saturd&ys, 
even when we reside at a distance from the seas and 
rivers. He forbade Simon Barjonas from using the 
sword, and you have many swords io your service, 
&c. In. In this sense therefore your holiness isaoti- 
dirisi. In erary other sense I ezceediugly revere you, 
•nd request an udulgence ' in articulo mortis."' 

My free spesher was immediately -cooflned in the 
castle of St. Angelo. 

When he came out of the castle of St. Angelo, be 
proceeded to Vesice and demanded an audience of the 
doge. " Your secenity," he exclaimed, " comnrits a 
great extravagance every year in marrying the sea; 
for in the first place, people marry only once mth the 
same person ; secondly, yoni marriage resembles that 
of hartequin, which was only half performed, as want- 
ing the consent of one of &6 parties ; thirdly, who has 
told you that some day or other the other mantime 
power* will not declare you incapable of oonsummating 
your marriage ?" 

Having thus daliveied his mind, he was shut np in 
the tower of SL Mark. 

When he cama out of the tower of St. Marie, he ^o- 
ceeded to Constantinople, where he obtained an inter- 
view with the mufti, and thus addressed him :— " Vour 
reii^on contains some good points, such as the adora- 
tion of the Supreme Being, and the necessity ■vf being 
just and charitable ; nevertheless, it is a mere hash 
compofted out of jiulaism and a wearisome heap of stories 
from Mother Goose. If tlte archangel Gabriel had 
brought from some planet the leaves of the Koran to 
Mstiomet, all Arabia would have beheld his deeceot. 
Nobsdgf «aw him, therefore Mahomet was a bold im- 
postor, who deceived weak and ignorant people." 

He hadjcaotely pronounced these woras, befbm he 
was impaled ; nemrthelesB, he bad been aU along in 
thexight. 
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RELICS. 

Br tluB name are designated the remains or remain- 
ing parts of the body, or clothei, of a person placed 
ftfter his deaUi by Uie church in the number of the 
blessed. 

It is clear that Jesus condemned only the h^ocrisy 
of the Jews, in saying,* " Woe linto you, scribes and 
pharisees, hypocrites I because ye bmtd the tombs of 
the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous." Thus, orthodox christians hare an equal 
reneration for the relics and images of saints, and I 
know not what. Doctor Henry Tentures to say, that 
when bones or other relics are changed into worms, 
we must not adore these worms; the Jesuit Vasquezf 
decided that the opinion of Henry is absurd and vain, 
for it signifies not in what manner corruption takes 
place, " consequently," says he, " we can adore 
relics as much under Uie form of worms as under that 
of ashes." 

However this may be, St. Cyril of Alexandria^ 
avows, that the origin of relics is pagan ; and this is 
the description given of their worship by Theodoret, 
who lived in the commencement of the christian era :^ 
" They run to the temples of martyrs," says this learns 
ed bishop, " some to demand the preservation of their 
health, others the cure of their maladies; and barren 
women, for fruitfulness. After obtaining children, 
these women ask the preservation of them. Those 
who undertake voyages, pray the martyrs to accom- 
pEUiy. and conduct them ; and on their return the^ 
testify to them their gratitude. They, adore them not 
as gods, but they honour them as divine men ; and 
GCMijttre them to become their intercessors. 

" Tlie ofierings which are displayed in th«r templet 
aie public proofs that those who have demanded with 
&ith, have obt^ned the accompUshment of their tows, 

• Matthew, xxiii.ev. t BodIi, uiiDit JuIim.. 
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Kod the cure of their disorders. Some hang up arti- 
ficial eyes, others feet, and ethers hands of gold and 
silver. Tliese monuments publish the virtue of those 
who are buried in these tombs, as their infliience 
publishes tiiat the god for whom they sofiered is Ae 
true God. Thus christians take care to give tbm 
children the names of martyrs, that they may be ea- 
I sured their protectiou." 

Finally, Theodoret adds, that the temples of the 
gods were demolished, and that the materials served 
for the construction of the temples of martyrs : " For 
the Lord," said he to the pagans, " has subBtituted his 
dead for your ^ds; he has shown the vanity of tjie 
latter, and transferred to others the honours paid to 
diem." Itisof this that the famous sophist ofSardis 
complains bitterly, in deploring the ruin of the temple 
of Sen^is at Canopus, wbich was demolished by 
order of the emperor Theodosiua I. in the year 389. 

" People," says Eunapius, " who had never heard 
speak of war, were however very valiant against the 
stones of this temple ; and principally against the 
rich offerings with which it was &\cd. l^se holy 
places were gfven to monks, an infamous and useless 
;:lass of people, who, provided they wear a black and 
siorenly dress, hold a tyramiical authority over the 
minds of the people; and instead of the gods whom 
we acknowledged through the lights of reason, these 
monks ^ve us heads of criminals, punished for their 
crimes, to adore, which they have salted in order to 
preserve them," 

I^e people are superstitious, and it is superstition 
which encnains them. The miracles forged on &e 
subject of relics, became a loadstone which attracted 
from all parts riches to l!he churches. Stupidity and 
credulity were carried so far, that in the year 386, 
the same Theodosiuswaa obliged to make alaw bywhich 
he forbad buried corpses to be transported from one 
place to another, or the relics of any martyr to be 
separated and sold. 

During the three first ages of diristianity, they were 
«outeDted with celebiating the day of we death of 
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martyrs, which they called their natal day, by assem- 
bling in the cemeteries where their bodies lay, to pray 
for them, as we have remarked in the article Mass. 
Thev dreamed not then of a time in which christiani 
would raise temples to thera, transport their ashes and 
bones from one place to another, show them in fthrines, 
and finally make a traffic of tiiem ; which excited 
avarice to fill the world with false relics. 

Bat the third council of Cartha^, held in the year 
397, having inserted in the scriptureB the Apocalypse 
of St. John, the authenticity of which was till tbeh 
contested, diis passage of chapter 6 — " I saw under 
the altar the souls of uiem liiat were slain for the word 
of God," authorised the custom of having relics of 
martyrs under the altars ; and this practice was soon 
r^arded so essential, that St. Ambrose, notwithstand- 
ing the wishes of the people, would not consecrate a 
church where there were none : and in 692 the coun- 
cil of Constantinople, in Trallo, even ordered all the 
altars to be demolished under which it found no relics. 

Another council of Carthage, on the contrary, in 
the year 401, ordered bishops to build altars which 
mightbe seen everywhere, in fields and on high roads, 
in honour of martyrs ; from which were here and there 
dug pretended relics, on dreams and vain revelations 
of all sorts of peo^Je. 

St. Augustin relates, that towards the year 4I5, 
Ludan, the priest of a town called Capl^rgamata, 
some miles lustant from Jerusalem, three times saw 
In a dream the teamed Gamaliel, who declared to him 
that his body, thatof Al-ibas hisson, of St. Stephen, 
and NicodemuB, were buried in a part of his parish 
which be pointed out to him. He commanded him, on 
tbeir part and his own, to leave them no longer neg- 
lected in the tomb in which they had been for some 
ages, but to go and tell John, bishop of Jemsalem, to 
come md dig them up immediatety, if he would pre- 
vent tbe ills with which the wodd was threatened. 
Oamaliel added, that Ibis translation must be made in 
the episcopacy of John, who died about tc year after, 
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The order of hearen was, that the body b( St. StepheR 
should be transported to Jerusalem. 

Either Lucian did not clearly understand, or he was 
unfortunate — he dug; and foundnothing; which obliged 
the learned Jew to appear to a very simple and inno- 
cent monk, and indicate to him more precisely the 
place where the sacred relics lay. Lucian there found 
the treaiure which he sought, according a^ God had 
revealed it unto him. In this tomb there was a stone 
on which was engraven the word ' cheliel,' which sig- 
nifies crown in Hebrew, as ' Stephanos' does in Greek. 
On the opening of Stephen's co£En, the earth trembled, 
a delightful odour issued forth, and a great number 
of sick were cured. The body of the saint was (educed 
to ashes, except the bouea, which were transported to 
Jerusalem and placed in the church of Sion. At the 
same hour there fell a great rain, until which they had 
had a great drought. 

Avitus, a Spanish priest, who was then in the east, 
translated into Latin this story, which Lucian wrote in 
Greek. As the Spaniard was the friend of Lucian, he 
obtained a small portion of the ashes of the saint, 
some bones fuU of an oil which was a visible proof of 
their holiness, surpassing newly-made perfumes, and 
the most agreeable odours. These rdics, brought by 
OroaiuB into the island of Minorca in eight days, con- 
verted five hundred and forty Jews. 

They were afterwards informed by divers visions, 
that some monks of Egypt had relics of St. Stephen 
which atrangers bad brought there. As the monks, 
not then being priesta, had no churches of their own, 
they took this treasure to transport it to a church 
vhich was near Usala, Above the church some per- 
sona soon saw a star which seemed to coma before 
the holy martyr. These relics remained not long in 
this church; the bishop of Usala finding it convenient 
to enrich his own, transported them, seated on a car, 
accompanied by a crowd of people, who sang the 
praises of Ood attended by a great number of li^ts. 
and tapers. 
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Id this manner tbe relics were trorne to an elevated 
place in the church, and placed on a throne ornament- 
ed with hangiiiga. They were afterwards put on a 
little bed in a place which waa locked up, but to 
which a little window waa left, that clothfl might be 
touidied, which cured several disorders. A little duit 
collected on the ahrine suddenly cured one that was 
par&lytic. Flowers which had been presented to the 
saint, applied to the eyes of a blind man, gave him 
sight. There were even seven or eight corpses restored 
tolifls. 

St. Augustin," who endeavonr« to justify this worship 
by distinguishing it iVom that of adoration, which is 
due to God alone, is obliged to agreet that he himself 
knew several christians who adored sepulchres and 
images. " I know several who drink to great excess 
on ue tombs, and who in giving entertainments to the 
dead, fell themselves on those who were buried." 

Indeed, turning fresh from paganism, and charmed 
to find deified men in the christian church, though 
under other names, the people honoured them as 
much as they had honoured their false gods ; and it 
would be grossly deceiving ourselves, to judge of the 
ideas and practices of the populace by those of en- 
lightened and philosophic bishops. We know that 
the sages amongst the pagans made the same distinc- 
tions as our holy bishops. " We must," said Hiero- 
cleSft " acknowledge and serve the gods so as to take 
gceat care to distinguish them from the supreme -God, 
who is their author and father. We must not too 
greatly esalt their dignity. And finally, the worship 
which we give them should relate to their sole creator, 
whom you may properly call the God of gods, because 
he is the master of all, and the moat excellent of all." 
Porphyrins,^ who, like St. Panl,1| terms the supreme 
God, the God who is above all ^ings, adds, lliat we 
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mast not sacrifice to faim anything that h sensible or 
material, because, being a pure spirit, everything ma- 
terial is impure to him. He can only be worthily 
hononred by the thoughts and sentiments of a soul 
which is not tainted wiui any sinful passion. 

In a word, St. Augustin,* in declaring with naivete 
that he durst not speak freely on several similar abuses 
on account of giving opportunity for scandal to pious 
persons or to pedants, shows ^at the bishops made 
use of the same artifice to convert the pagans, as St. 
Gregory recommended two centuries after to coDvert 
England. This pope being consulted by tbe monk 
Augusttn on some remains of ceremonies, half civil 
aad half pagan, which the newly converted En^ish 
would not tenonnce, answered, " We cannot divest 
hard minds of all their habits at once; we reach not 
the top of a steep rock by leaping, but by climbing 
step by step." 

The reply of the same pope to Conatantine, the 
daughter of the emperor Tiberius Constantine, and 
the wife of Maurice, who demanded of him the bead 
of St. Paul, to place in a temple which she had built 
in honour of this apostle, is no leas remarkable. St. 
.(^SOi7t sent word to the princess that the bodies of 
sahMi shone with so many miracles, that they durst 
not even approach their tombs to pray, without being 
seized with fear. That his predecessor (Pelagins II.) 
wishing to remove some silver from the tomb of St. 
Peter to another place four feet distant, he appeared 
to him with frighd'ul signs. That he (Gregory) wish- 
ing to make some repairs in the monument of St. Paul, 
as it had sunk a little in front, and he who had 
the care of the place having had the -boldness to raise 
some bones which touched notthetombof the apostle, 
to transport them elsewhere ; he appeared to him also 
. in a terrible manner, and he died immediately. That 
his predecessor, also, wishing to repair the torob of St. 
Lawrence, the shroud which encircled the body of the 
martyr was imprudently discovered ; and although the 

• aif of Qod, book uii. ch*{i. 13. f Letter xxx. ind. sii. b. 3. 
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labourers were monks and officers of the church, thejr 
all died in the space of ten days, because they had 
seen the body of the saint. That nben the Romans 
gare relics, they never touched the sacred bodies, but 
contented themselTee with putting scune clothe, with 
which they approached them, in a box. That these 
cloths have the same virtue as relics, and perform as 
many miracles. That certain Greeks doubting of this 
fact, pope Leo took a pair of scissars, and ia their 
presence cutting some of the cloth which had ap- 
proached the holy bodies, blood catae from it. That 
in the west of Rome, it is a sacrilege to touch the 
bodies of saints ; and that if any one attempts, be may 
be assured that his crime will not go unpunished. 
For which reason, the Greeks cannot be persuaded to 
adopt the custom of transporting relics. That some 
Greeks daring to disinter some bodies in the night near 
the church of St. Paul, intending to bvnsport tbem into 
their own country, they were discovered, which per- 
suaded them that the relics were false. That the 
easterns pretending that the bodies of St. Peter and 
St. Paul belonged to them, came -to Rome to take 
them to their own country ; but arriving at the cata- 
combs where these bodies repose, when they would 
have taken them, sudden lightning and terrible thun- 
der dispersed the alarmed multitude, and forced them 
to renounce their undertaking. That those who sug- 
gested to Constantine the demand of the head of St. 
Paul from him, had no other design thua that of 
making him lose his favour. St Gregory concludes 
with these words : " I have that confidence in God, 
that you will not be deprived of the fruit of your good- 
will, nor of the virtue of the holy apostles, whom you 
lore with all your heart and with all your mind; and 
that if you have not their corporeal presence, you will 
always enjoy their protection. ' 

Yet the ecclesiastical histoiy pretends, that the 
translation of relics wasequally frequent in the east and 
west ; and the author of the notes to this letter further 
obierres, that the same St. Gregory afterwards gave 
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KT»fll lioly bodies, and that other popes have gnen 80 
many as six or seven to one individual. 

Afler this, can vre be astonisbed at the favour which 
relics find in the minds of people and kings? The 
lermoDS most commoDly preached among the ancient 
French were coropo^d on the relics of saints. It 
was thus that the kioga Gontran, Sigebert, mnd 
Chilperic, divided the states of Clothaire, and agreed to 
possess Paris in common. They made oath on the 
rdics of St. Polyeuctes, St. Hilary, and St. Maitb. 
Yet Chilperic possessed himself of the place, and 
merely toolc the precaution of having a sbrine, with a 
quantity of relics, which he bad carried at a sateguaid 
at the bead of his troops, in hopes that the protection 
of these new patrons nould shelter him from the 
punishment due to his perjury. Finally, the catechism 
of the council of Trent approved of the custom of 
swearing by relics. 

It is further observed, that the kings of France, of 
the first and second races, kept in their palaces a 
great number of relics ; above all, the cap and mantle 
of St. Martin ; and that they had them carried in th«ir 
trains and in their armies. These relics were sent from 
the palaces to the provinces, when an oadi of fidblity 
vai made to the lung, or any treaty was coocluded; 

RELIGION. 

SECTION I. 

Ths Epicureans, who had no religion, recommended 
retirement from public affairs, study, and coB£ord. 
This sect was a society of friends, for friendship w«s 
^eir principal dogma. Atticus, Lucretius, Meainiiut, 
and a few other such meu, might live very reputably 
tf^ther ; this wa see in ^1 countries ; philoac^nite as 
much as you please among yourselves. A set of amateurs 
may give a concert of refined and scientific muaic; bitt 
let them beware of performing such a concmt bflfiue 
the ignorant and biiiital vulgar, lest their initninsots, he 
broken over their heads. If you have hvA a- vUiaga to 
govern, it mutt have & reli^on, 
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I speak not bere of an eirur ; bat of the only good, 
die only necessary, the only prored, and the second 
revealed. 

Had it been possible for the hnmon mind to have 
admitted a religion — I will not say at all approaching 
onra— but not "so bad as all the other religions in the 
world — what would that religioa hare been? 

Would it not have been that, ^ich should propose 
to us the adoration of the supreme, only, infinite, 
eternal Being, the former of the world, who gives it 
motion'and life, "cui nee simile, nee secundum?" 
That which should re-unite us to this Being of beings 
fts the reward of our virtues, and separate us from 
him as the chastisement of our crimes? 

That which should admit very few of the do^as 
invented by unreasoning pride ; those eternal subjects 
of disputation ; and should teach a pure morality, 
about which there should never be any dispute? 

That which should not make the essence of worship 
consist in vain ceremonies, as that of spitting into your 
mouth, or of taking from you (Hie end of your prepuce, 
or of depriving you of one of your testicles, — seeing that 
a man may fulfil all the social duties with two testicles 
and an entire foreskin, and without another's spitting 
into his mouth ? 

That of serving one's neighbour for the love of God, 
instead of persecuting Ema butchering him in God's 
name? That which should tolerate all others, and 
which, meriting thus the goodwill bf all, should alone 
be capable of making mankind a nation of brethren? 

That which should have august ceremonies, to strike 
the vulgar, without having mysteries to disgust the 
wise and irritate the incredulous ? 

"Hiat which should offer men more encouragements 
to the social virtues than expiations for social crimes ? 

That which should ensure to its ministers a revenue 
Urge enough for their decent maintenance, but should 
never allow them to usurp dignities and power that 
might make them tyrants ? That which should estab- 
lish commodious retreats for sickness and old age, but 
never for idleness ? 
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A great part of this religion is akeadt in dte hearts 
it sevnal princes ; and it vili prerail wnen (he articles 
df peTpetual peace proposed by the abbe de St Fieire, 
UtEul be signed by all potentates. 

SECTIOK II, 

tut night I was meditating ; I was absotbed in Ihe 
eODtemplalion of nature, admiiing the immensitf, toe 
courses, the relations of those infinite globes, whichare 
ri>OTe the admiration of the vulgar. 

I admired still more the intelligence that presides 
over this rast machinery. I said to myself-r-A man 
must be blind not to be impiesied by thit spec^uiJe ; 
he must be stupid not to reci^nise its author.p liembat 
be mad not to adore him. What tribute of adoratioti 
ong^t I to render him ? Should not this tribu^ be the 
tame throughout the extent of space, since the same . 
Surname Power reigns equally in all that extent t 

Does not a thinking; being, inhabiting a star of the 
milky way, owe him the same homage as the tlunking 
b«ng on this little globe where we aret Light is the. 
aame to the dog-star as to us; morality too must be 
the same. 

If s feeline and thinking being in the dog-star is 
bom of a tender father and mother, who have laboured 
fbr his welfare, he owes them as much love and dnty as 
we here owe-to our -parents. If any one in the milky 
way sees another lame and indigent, and does not 
relieve him, though able to do it, he is guilty in the 
fight of every globe. 

The heart has everywhere the same duties; on the 
-Steps of the throne of Ood, if he has a throne, and at 
the bottom of the great abyss, if there be an abyss. 

I was wrapt in these reflections, when one of those 
genii who fill the spaces between worlds, came down 
to me. I recognised the same aerial creature that bad. 
formerly appeared to me, to inform me that the judg- 
ments of God are different trom ours, and how mu^ 
a good action is preferable to controversy." 

Me transported me into a desart covered all over 
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vnih bonei piled one upoa another ; and between Umm 
lieapfl of .dead there were arennes of eve^reen treet, 
and at the end of each avenne, a tall man of angqsf 
aq>ect gaiiDg with compassion on these sad remains. 

Alas I my archangel, stud I, whither haw yoa 
"brought me ? " To desolation,'' answered he. And 
whor are those fine old patriarchs whom I see motion- 
less and melancholy at ^e end of those green arenoeit 
and who seem to weep over this immense multitude of 
dead? "Poor human creature! thou shalt know^" 
replied the genius; " but first, thou mutt weep," 

He began with the first heap. " These," said he, 
"ore the twenty-diree thousand Jews who danced 
-before a calf, together with the twenty-four thousand 
who were slain while ravishing Midianituh women : th* 
number of the slaughtered for similar offences or mi»- 
talces, amounts to nearly three hundred thousand. 

"At the following avenues are the bones of chri^ 
tians, butchered by one another on account of meta- 
physical disputes. They are divided into several pilep 
of four centuries each : it was necessary to separata 
them; for had they been all together, they would havs 
reached the sky." 

What I exciBuned I, have brethren thns treated 
their brethren ? and hare I the misfortune to be one of 
this brotherhood? 

" Here," said the spirit, "are the twelve millions of 
Americans, slain in their own country for not having 
been baptised." Ah 1 my God ! why were not thess 
frightful skeletons left to whiten in the hemisphen 
were the bodies were horn, and where they were mar* 
dered in so many various ways? Why are all theM 
abominable monuments of barbarity and fanaticism 
assembled here? "For thy instruction," 

Since thou art willing to instruct me, said I to tha 
gemus, tell me if there be any other people than th« 
christians and the Jews, whom zeal and religion, ua- 
happily turned into fanaticism, have prompted to SO 
. many horrible cruelties? " Yes," ssia^he; "them&- 
faometans have been stuoed by the samemhnman acts, 
but rarely i aad when their Tictims have cried out 
2x2 
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*unm9nr(ineieT!).aodhaTe ofiered Ukis tnbate, tbey 
%3.ve pardoned t^em. 

"As for othar nations, not one of them, alnoe''^ 
beginning; of the world, has ever made a poiely nli- 
gious war. Now, follow me." I followed. 
. A little beyond these heaps of dead, wb found odis 
heaps : these were bags of gold and silTer ; an^ ' emA 
pile had it^ label : " Substance of the heretic* masur- 
cred in the eighteenth century, in the seyenteoith,. is 
the sixteenth," and so on. " Qold and silver of the 
slaughtered Americans," &c. &c. and all theie.}»lw 
were surmounted by crosseg, mitres, crosien, ^u^ 
tiaras, enriched with jewels. 

What! my genius, was it then to possess theasitcha^ 
that, thefte carcases were accumulated i " Yes, i^ 
son.". 

I shed tears ; and wh^n bv my grief I had merited 
to be taken to the end of tne green avenues, he con- 
ducEed me thither. 

"Contemplate," said he, "the heroes of homawty 
who have been the benefEictors of the earth, and wlu 
united to banish from the world, as far as they w«k 
able, violence and rapine. Question them." 

i wtnt up to the first of this band; on bis head ism 
a crown, and in bis hand a small censer. I homblj 
asked him bis name. " I," said he, "am NmaaPcm- 
-piliua< i succeeded a robber, and bad rcibbsn .ta 
govern : I taught them virliie and the worshqi of Gods 
after me thev repeatedly forgot both. I forbade ai^ 
image to be placed in the temples, because the divini^ 
who animates nature cannot be represented. Dusing 
my reign, the Romans had neither wars not seditioiu i 
and my religion did nothing but good. Every aeielu 
bourmg people came to honour my funeral, which £m 

happened to me alone " 

. J made my obeisance, and passed on to the sactiad. 
This was a fine old man, of about an tutndred, clad t» a 
white robe ; bis middle finger was placed on bif \ip, 
and with the other hand he was scattering beans 
behind biin. In him I recognised Pythagoras. He 
assured me, ^t be bad never had a g<Mden ^h, and 
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that he had never been a cock, but that he had 
goveraed the Crotoniani with aa much justice aa 
Numa had governed the Romans about the same time, 
irhidi jmtice was the noBt necessary and the rareet 
thing; in the vrodd. I learned, that uie Pytha^reana 
examined their conscience! twice a day. What 
goodpeoplel and how far are we behind them I Yet 
we, who for thirteen hundred years hare been nothing 
but asBaisint, assert that these wise men were proud. 

To please Pythagoras, I said not a word to him, but 
went on to ZoroEister, who was engaged in concen- 
trating the celestial fire in the focus of a concave 
nurror, in the centre of a vestibule with an hundred 
gates, each one leading to wisdom. On the principal 
of these gates,* I read these words, which are the 
abstract of all morality, and cut short aU the dispntea 
of xLe casnista : — 

" When thou art in doubt whetiier an action is good 
or bad, abstain ^m it." 

Certainly, said I to my genius, the barbarians who 
iDomolated all the victims whose bones I have seen, 
bad not read these fine words. 

Then we saw Zalencus, Thalea, Anaximander, and 
lA the other sages who had sought truth and practised 
nrtne. 

When we came to Socrates, I quickly rec(^;tu8ed him 
by his broken nose.f Well, said I, you then art 
SBumg the confidants of the Most High I AU the in- 
habitants of Europe, excepting the Turks and the 
Orim Tartars, who know noUiin^, pronounce youc. 
name with reverence. So much is 'that great, name 
Tenerated, so much is it loved, that it has been.sot^tt 
to discover those of yonr persecutors. Metitna and 
Anitns are known because of you, as Raraillae-is 
known because of Henry IV,; but of Anitua I know 
only the name. I know not precisely who that villain 
was by whom yon were calumniated, and who tne- 

* Zorouicr'* prec^t* ue called fsfn^ uul an om haadred ui 
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eeeded in piocuring your condemnatioii- to Aehem- 
locV. 

" I have never thought of that man since my adven- 
ture," answered Sociatea; "but now that you put me 
in mind of bim, I pity him much. He was a wicked 
priest, who lecretly CELnied on a trade in leather, a 
trafic reputed sham'efiil amongst us. He sent his two 
diQdren to my school : the other disciples reproached 
them with their fathec^s bemg a currier, and they were 
(^liged to quit. The incensed father was unceasing hx 
his endeavours, until he had stirred up against me all 
the priests and all the sophists. They persuaded the 
council of the £ve hundred, that I was an impious man, 
who did not believe that the Moon, Mercury, and 
Ivlar^, were deities. I thought indeed, as I do now, 
that there ia but one God, the master of all nature. 
The judges gave me up to the republic's poisoner, and 
he shortened roy li& a few days. I died with tran- 
quility at the age of seventy years, and since then I 
hav^ led a happy life with all these great men whom 
you see, and of whom I am the least " 

After enjoying the conversation of Socrates for 
some time, 1' advanced with my guide into a bower, 
situated above the giroves, where ail these sages of m- 
tiquity seemed to be tasting the sweets of repose. 

Here I beheld a man of mild and simple mjen, 
who appeared to me to be about thirty-five years old. . 
He was loolung with compassion upon the distant 
lieaps of whitened skeletons through which I bad been 
led to the abode of the sages. I was astonbbed to 
find his feet swelled and bloody, bis hands in the same 
state, his side pieced, and his ribs laid bare by flow- 
ing. Good God 1 said I, is it possible tliat one of the 
just and wise should be in this state? I haye jitvt 
Qeen one who was treated in a- very odious maaner ; 
but diere is no comparison between his punishment and 
TOUTS. Bad priests and bad judges poiaoned hiiu. 
Was it also by priests and judges tnat you were 
■D cruelly asstsainated ? 

Witlt great affiibUity he answered—" Xet". 

L»a,i,.-,. „ClX)g[c 
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And who were those mooatersT - 
" They were hypocritea," 

Ahl you have tiaid all! By diat one word 1 Hsder- 
stand that they would condemn you to the worst of 
punisbmeata. Tou then had proved to tliem, like So- 
crates, that the moon was not a goddeu, and that Met- 
cury was net a god? 

" No ; those planeta were quite out of the question. 
My countrymen did not even know what a planet was ; 
they were t^l arrant ignoramusHes. Their superstilioni 
were qaite different from those of the Oreelcg." 
Then you wished to teach them a new religioD ? 
" Not at all; I Rimply said to them — ' Love God 
with all yourhearts, and your neighbour as yourselves; 
for that IS all.' Judge whether tinis precept is not as 
old as the unirersei judge whether I brought them a 
new worship. I constauUy told them, that! was come, 
;iot to abohsh their law, but to fulfil it; I had obsnred 
all their rights ; I was circumcised as they all weife ; I 
was baptised like the most zealous of them ; like th«m 
I paid the corban; Uke them I kept the passorer; and 
ate, standing, lamb cooked with lettuce, I and my 
friends went to pray in tbeir temple; my friends too 
frequented the temple after my death. In short, I ful- 
filled all their laws without one ^cepdon." 
. Whatl Gould uot these wretches even reproach 
yon with having departed from their laws? 
, " Certamly not."* 

Why then did they put you in the state in whu^ 
J. now see you? 

"Must I tell you? — They were prsud and selfish ; 
they saw that I knew them; they saw that I was 
making them known to the citizens; they were the 
atroupst ; they totdt away my life ; and such as they 
will fuways do the same, if they can, to whoever shall 
have done them too much justice." 
. But ^d yoa say nothing, did you do nothing, that 
could serve them OS a pretext? 

" The wicked find a pretext in everything." 
Did you not once teU them that yoQ.wer« come to 
bring, sot peace, bat the sword? 

L»a,i,.-,. „C00^k 
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" Hui «m u error of gome scribe. I t<^ then 
that I bron^t, not the iwoid, but peace. I ncnr 
moteanythine: what I said might be miBcoiMed without 
any ill intent 

Tou did not then contribute in anything, hj your 
diKMMnes, «ther badly rendered or badly iuterpr^eti, 
to dioae frightful muses of bones which I passed OB 
my way to consult you? 

" I looked with horror on those who were guihy of 
■11 these murders." 

And those monuments of power and wealth— of 
pride and avarice — ihoat treasures, those omamenu, 
Aoae enugna of greatness, which, when seeking wiadotn, 
I saw accumulated on the way— do they proceed ftoiB 
yon? 

" It is impoBRble; I and mine lired in poverty and 
lowliness; my greatness was only in virtue." ' 

I was on the point of besting of him to have tbfe 
goodness just to tell me who he was] but my guide 
warned me to refram. He told me that I was not 
fonned for comprehending theee sublime mysteria. I 
conjured him to tell me only in what true lel^on coa- 
siated? 

" Have I not told tou already 7 — Love God and your 
neighbout as yourself." 

Whul Can we lore God, and yet eat meat on a 
Friday? 

" I always ate what was given me; for I waa too 
pon to give a dinner to any one," 

Might we love God and be just, and still be pru* 
dent enough not to entrust all the adventures-of oneji 
Hft to a person one does not know?' 

*' Sun was alwan my custom." 

Might not I, while doing good, be excused Aom. 
Baking a-folgrimage to St. James of Compostello? 

" I never was in that country." 

Should I confine myself in a place of retireBteat 
with blockheads? 

" For my part, I always made little journeys frosa 
town to towq." 

Must 1 iaii. part with the Oie^ or with AaLiUa. 
'*'^*'- ,J,„Coogk 
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,.! *' When t wu m tlie world, I D«ver made any«Kffer- 
^M between the Jew and the Suaariluh" 

Well, if it be 90, 1 take you for my-only master. " 
Tlien he gave me a nod, which filled me with cos- 
solatioa: llie Tiiion disappeared, and I was left with k 
fgofti-eooBo^ice. 

SECTION III. 

Questioiu on Religion. 

FIEST QDESTIOH, 

Warbatrton, bishop of Glocester, anthor of one of 
the moat learned iTorks ever written, thu expTCMM 
IwuBelf (^Divine Legation of AIoia),.voL L iiage 8):— 
" A religion, a society, which is not founaed on du 
bdief'oi a future state, must be sufqiutsd by aB ex- 
traordinary Providence. Judaian is aot fooaded. oa 
tte belief of a future state; therefore Judaioa itas 
supposed by an extraordinary Providence." 

Many theologians rose up agiiinst him; BDd,.asAU 
arguments are retorted, so was bia rett«ted upon faim- 
SC&: he was told — 

" Every religion which is not founded on the dopaa 
of the immortality of the soul, and 9a evedaattng 
rewards and punishments, is necessaiily &dse. Kow 
these djO|pnas were unknown to the -Jean.; thwsfere 
Judaism, far from bein^ supported by Pioyidmcc,' 
was, ioa your own principles, a false and ba^ar«us 
religion bj which Providence was attacked." 

J^» ^bishop had some other adversaries, whQimain- 
tuned ^agUBst him that the immortality. of ^ the.oMd 
was known to the Jews even in the time-of ACtneCt. 
but he proved to them very cleariy, that nettfattr t^ 
Be^o^e, nor Leviticus, nor Deutergpomy^ b»l-s£d 
one Irord'cf such a belief j and thatitisridio«k)*»txr 
strive to distort and corrupt scmie passages ttf other 
haekM, in order to d^W tVom them a truth vduch is Kot 
announced in the book of the law. 
I The bishop, having «istt«a four volnEaealo demon- 
strate that the Jewish law proposed neithenpaiiu dot' 
rtwanb aftsr death, haw n<nfpr W yn ^nbl" lOiSMwer JUs 
adversaries in a very satisfactory manner, Xheyjtaid. 
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to hkn~-" EidicT Moses knew this dog;ma, and so da- 
ceived the Jews bj not communicating it, or he did 
BOt luiiiw it, in which case he did not knov enongh to 
found El eood religion. Indeed, if the religion fa&d 
been good, why should it have been abolished? A trne 
religkm mast be for all times and all places ; it tnmt 
« the light of the sun, enlightening all nations and 



Tliis prelate, enl%litened as be is, has found it no 
easy task to extricate himself from so many difficulti«a. 
But what system is free from them? . 

SZCOnD QDESTIOV. 
Asether man of learning, and a much greater philo^ 
lofdier, who is one of the profoundest metaphysicians 
(tf the day,* Itdrauces Tery strong arguments to prove 
that pbtytbnsm was die primitive religion of m a nkin d, 
and that men began wiib believing in Beveral gods 
bsfore their reason was sufficiently enlightened to Mr- 
kMlwledgfl ODe only Snprema Being, 

On the cootrary, I Tcnture to believe that in the begin- 
lungthey acknowledged one only Ood, and that after-. 
inrds fanmaa wetness adopted several. My concep- 
tioB of the matter is this : — 

It is indubitable, tliat there were villages before large 
towiH wire built, and that all men have been divided into 
pMtf aunmoawealths before they were united in gres^t 
enpireB. It is very natural that the people of a village, 
being terrified bv thunder, afflicted at the loss of its 
harrests, ill-used by the inhabitants of a neighbonring 
village, foeKng every day its own weakness, feeling 
evar ywh eie an invisible power, should soon have 
said,— l^ere is some Being above ua who does us 
good and harm. 

it sanu to me to be imposuble, that it should 
have said, — There are two powets; for -why more tha* 
oae?. it all things we berin with the smiple; then 
comes the compound; and after) by superior liriit, 
we.so back to the simple again. Suchis themarch<^ 
thetnnmiitBifidl 

■ -■ ^ " **•-•■. ;. Google 
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But what is tliia being ^bo is tbnsuTokedatfint? 
Is it the son? Tb it the mpoii7 I do not tbink bo. Let 
US examine what passSE in the minds of children ; they 
are nearly like those of uninformed men. They us 
gtvack, neither by the beauty nor by the utili^ of the 
luminary which animates nature, nor bv the uaiat- 
Anee lent ns by the tnoon, nor br the regular Tariatk>i» 
Ofher course; they think not oi these things ; theyue 
too tuuch accustomed to them. We adore, we inTdte, 
we seek to appease, only that which we fear. All chil- 
dren look upon the sky with indifferenoe ; but when 
the thunder growls, they tremble and run to hide them- 
selves. The first men undouirtedty did likewise. It 
could only be a sect of philosophers who first observed 
the courses of the planets, made them admired, and 
Caused them to be adored; mere tillers of die ground; 
without any information, did not know enough of then 
to embrace so noble an error. 

A village then would confine itself to saying,— 
There is a power which thunders and hails iqioB as, 
which makes our children die ; let us appeue it. But 
how shall we appease it? We see, that by small pra- 
senta we have calmed the anger of irritated men; tet 
ns then make small presents to this power. It mnW 
' algo receive a name. The first that presents itself is 
that of < chief, ' ' master,' ' lord.' This poii« then ia 
styled 'my Lord.' For this reason perii^fts it wis, 
that the first Egyptians called their god ' Knef ;' the 
^rians,'Adonai;' the neighbouring nation*, 'Baal,' OT 
"Bel,' or 'Melch,' or'Moloch;' the Scythian*, 'P«- 
ftsiis;' all these names signifying ' lord, 'master.' 

Thus was nearly all America found tp b« divided 
into a multitude of petty tribes, each hEinng ita pro- 
tecting god. The Mexicans too, and , the Pentnaos,- 
forming great nations, badonlyonegod—lhooQe Ador- 
ing Manco Capak, the other the god of war. The 
Heiicans called thdr warlike divinity ' Visihpatsli,' w 
the Hebrews had called their Lord ' Sabaoth. 

It was not from a superior and cultivated reasoti 
that eveiT people thus began with acknowledging on& 
only Divmity; had they been philo^opherar they voutd 
bare adoreiT^e'God of all nature, and not the god of 
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a village ; tliey weald have examined diOfe infinite rela> 
lions between all things which prove a Bang creatuig' 
and preserving; but they examined nothing — they felt. 
Snch is the progress of our feeble TrnderBtandin^. 
Each vtHage woula feel its weakness and its Deed of a 
protector ; it woiild imagine that tutelary and terrible 
being residing in the neighbouring; forest, or on a 
mountain, or in a cloud. It would imagine only one, 
because the clan had but one chief in war; it would 
imagine that one corporeal, because it was impossible 
tit represent it otherwise. Itcould not believe that the 
neighbouring tribe had not also its god. Therefore it 
was, that J^tha said to the inhabitants of Moab,— 
" You poHseas lawfully what your god Chemoth has 
made you conqner; you should, then, let us enjoy 
what our god has given us by his victories." 
' This language, used by one stranger to other stran- 
gers, is very remarkable. The Jews and the Moa- 
bites had dispossessed the natives of the country; ad- 
tHer had any right but that of force ; and the one says 
to the other, — Yonr god baa protected you in your 
usurpation ; suffer our god to protect ns in onra. 

Jeremiah and Amos both ask what right the god 
Helchem had to seize the country of Gad ? Front Uiese 
passages it is evident that the ancients attributed to 
each country a protecting god. We find other traces 
of this theology in Homer. 

Ft is very natural, that, men's imaginatioiiB being 
heated, and their minds having acquired some confused, 
knowledge, they should soon multiply their gods, 
and speedily assign protectors to the elements, the 
seas, the forests, the fountains, and the fields. The 
more they observed the stars, the more they wontd be 
struck with admiration. How indeed should they 
have adored the divinity of a brook, and not have 
adored the sun? The first step being taken, the earth 
would soon be covered with gods, and from the stars 
men would at last come down to cats and onions. 
^ Reason however will advance towards perfection: 
time at length found philosophers who saw that neidier 
onions, nor cats, nor even the stars, had arranged the 
order of nature. All those philosophers — Babylonians, 
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PienUli>,Ef7pttaDS,Scytbiani, Greeks, gold RoniBBs — 
Kdmitteda supreme, rew&Tding, aod Hvenging God. 

Tbey did nat at first tell it to the people ; for who- 
■oever should have spoken ill of onions and cats before 
fxieats and old wotsen, would have been stoned; wfao- 
«oeTer should have reproached certain of the Egypti- 
«tU( with eating their gods, would himself hare been 
eateu, — as Juvenal relates that an I^ptian was in 
feality killed and eaten quite raw, la a controversial 
(dispute. 

What then did they do? Orf^M and others 
-established mysteries, which the initiated swore by 
-oaths of execration not to re»eal,^-of which mysterieB 
.the principal was the adoration of a supreme God. 
This great truth made its way through half the world, 
^and the number of the initiated became imtaease. It 
ift true, tikat theaocient religion still subcisted; but as 
it was not contrary to the dogma of the unity of God, 
it was allowed to subsist. And why should it have 
been abolished? "Hie Romans acknowledged the 
" Oeus optimus tS^imng," and the Greeks had their 
Zeus — their supreme God. AUthe other divinities were 
only intermediate beings; heroes and emperors were 
l^aBk^dwith the Gods — t. e. with the blessed ; but it ia 
certain that Claudius, Octavius, Tiberias, and Caligula, 
:Were not regarded as the crealors of heaven aad 
earth. 

In short, it seems proved that, in the tJme of Augus- 
tus, ail who had a religion, acknowledged a superior, 
eternal God, with several orders of secondary gods, 
whose worship was caUed idolatry. 

The laws of the Jews never favoured idolatry ; for, 
although they admitted the Malachim, angels andceles- 
tial beings of an inferior order, their law did .not ordain 
that they should worship these secondary divinities. 
They adored the angels, it i^ true ; that is, they pros- 
trated themselves when they saw th^n ; but as this did 
not oflen happen, there was no ceremonial nor legal 
worship established for them. The cherubim of 3je 
ark received no homage. It is beyond a doubt, that the 
Jews, from Alexander's time at least, openly adored 

.VOL. V. 2u»Kn^[u. 
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one only God, as the innumerable multitude of tBe 
iui^ated secretly adored him in their mysteries. 



It was at the time when the worship of aSapreme 
God was universally established among all the wise in 
Asia, in Europe, and in Africa, that the christiaa reli- 
^on took its birth. 

I'latonism assisted materially the unders tan ding of 
its dogmas. The ' Logos,' which with Plato meant the 
' wisdom,' the reason of the Supreme Being, became 
with lis the ' word,' and a second person of God. Pro- 
found metaphysica, above human intelligence, were 
an inaccessible sanctuary in which rel^ion was en- 
veloped. 

It is not necessary here to repeat how Mary was 
afterwards declared to be the mouier of God ; how the 
consubstantiallty of the father and the word ms 
established ; as also the pibceeding of the * pneoma,' 
fhe divine organ of the divine Logos ; as also the two 
natores and two wills resulting from the hypostasis ; and 
lastly, the superior manducaljon— the soul nourished 
as well as the body, with the flesh and blood of the 
God-man, adored and eaten in the form of bread, pre- 
sent to the eyes, sensible to the taste, and yet annUii- 
lated. All mysteries have been sublime. 

In the second century, devils began to be cast «it 
in the name of Jesus; before, they were cast out !n the 
name of Jehovah or Ihaho; for St. Matdiew relates, 
that the enemies of Jesus having said that he cast out 
devils in the name of the pnrince of devils, he answered, 
" If I cast out devils by Belzebub, by whom do your 
sons cast them out ? " 

It is not known at what time the Jews recc^inised 
Belzebub, who was a strange god, as the priace of 
devils; but it is kuown, for Josephus tells us, that 
there were at Jemsatem exorcists appointed to cast out 
devils from the bodies of the possessed; thatis, of soch 
as were attacked by singular maladies, which were 
then iu a great part of the world attributed to malific 
icenii. 
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Tbese demons were then caet out by the true pro- 
Qunciatioa of Jehovi^, which is now lost, and by other 
ceremonies now forgotten? 

This exorcism by Jehovah or by the other names of 
God, was still in use in the first ages of the church. 
Origen, disputing against Celsus, says to him — " If, 
when invoking God, or swearing by him, you call bin 
' tbe God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, you will bv 
tho^e words do things, the nature and force of which 
are such, that the evil spirits submit to those who pro- 
nounce them ; but if you call him by another name, as 
' God of the roaring sea, See.,' no effect will be pro- 
duced. Thename.of 'Israel' rendered in Greek will 
work nothing; but pronounce it in Hebrew with the 
other words required, and you will effect the con- 
jurati(»t." 

: The sane Origen has these remarkable words: — 
'' There are names which are powerful from their own 
nature. Such aie those used by the sages of Egypt, 
the magi of Persia, and the brahmins of India. Whai 
is called 'magic,' is not a vain and chimerical art, as the 
stoics and epicure«ns pretend. The names 'Sabaoth' 
^nd ' Adonai' were not made for created beings, but 
belong to a mysterious theology which has reference to 
the Creator; hence the virtue of these names whni 
they are arranged and pronounced according to 
rule," &c. 

Origen, when speaking thus, is not giving his private 
opinion ; he is but repeating the universal opiniocb 

All the reUgions then known admitted a sort of 
magic, which was distinguished into celestial m^eand 
infernal magic, necromancy and theurgy — all was pro- 
digy, divination, . Oracle. The Persies did not deny 
the miracles of the Egyptians, nor the ^yptians those 
of the Pertians. God permitted the primitive chne- 
tiaui to be persuaded of the truth of the raacles attri- 
buted to the Sibyls, and left them a few other unim- 
portant errors, which were no essential detriment to 
their religion. Ano^er very remarkable thing is, that 
the christians of the primitive ages held temples, altars, 
and images in abhorrence. Origen acknowleges thi>, 
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(No. 347). Everything vas afterwarda chan^«d, with 
th« disciplinei wtien ^e church asBumed a pennanent 
form. 

FOITRTII QUESTION. 

' When once a religion is establiBhed in a state, the 
tribiinats are all employed in perverting the continn- 
HBct or renewal of most of the things that were done in 
that religion before it was publicly received. The 
' founders used to aesemble in private, in spite of magis- 
trates ; but now no assemblies are permitted but public 
ones under the eyes of the law, and all concealed asso- 
dations are forbidden. The maxim -formerly was, that 
*' it is better to obey God than man ;" the opposite 
maxim is now adopted, that " to follow the laws of the 
state is to obey God." Nothing was heard of- but ob- 
sessions and possessions; the devil was then let loose 
upon the world, but now the devil stays at home. 
Prodigies and predicdona were necessary; now they 
are no longer admitted : a man who in the places 
should foretel calamities, would be sent to a madhouse. 
The founders secretly received the money of ^e faith- 
ful ; but now, a man who should gather money for his 
own disposal, without being authorised by the law, 
would be brought before a court of justice to answer for 
so doing. Thus the scaflToldings that hare served to 
build the edifice, are no longer made use of. 

FIFTH QUESTION. 

After OUT own holy reli^on, which indubitably is the 
only good one, what religion would be the least ob- 
jectionable ? 

Would it not be that which should be the simplest ? 
that which should teach much morality and veryfew dog- 
mas? — that which should tend to make men just, with- 
out making them absurd ?— that which should not or- 
dain the belief of things impossible, contradiotory, in- 
jurious to the Divinity, and pernicious to mankind ; nor 
dare to threaten with eternal pains whosoever should 
possess common sense? Would it not be that which 
should not uphold its belief by the hand of theexecn- 
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tioner, nor inuntlate the earth with blood tp ^pport 
UHifltelligihIe sophiwnB ?^-tbat in which an a(^>tguous, 
expression, a play upon words, and two Ot-three sap- 
posed charters, should not suffice to make a sovereign 
and a God, of a priest who is often iA^estaous, a mur- 
derer and a poisoner? — which should not make kings 
subject to this priest? — that which ahouid teach only 
the adoration of one God, justice, tolerance, and 
tiomanity ? 

SIXTH QUESTIOIT. 

It has be«n said, th:^ the religion of the Gentiles was 
absurd in many points, contradictory, and pernicious : 
. bat have there not been imputed to it more harm 
than it ever did, and- more absurdities than it ever 
preached? 

Show me in all antiquity a temple dedicated to 
Leda lying with a swan, or Earopa with a bull. Was 
there ever asennoQ preached at Athens or at Rome, to 
persuade the young women to cohabit with their 
poultry ? Aie the fables collected and adorned by Ovid 
religious ? Are they not like our Golden Legend, o»r 
Flower of the Stunts ? If some brahmia op dervi^ 
were to come and object to our story of St. Mary the 
Egyptian, who not having wherewith to pay the sailors 
who conveyed her to Egypt, gave to each of them in- 
stead of money what are called * favours,' we should 
say to the brahmin — Reverend father, you are mis- 
taken ; our religion is not the Golden Legend. 

'We reproach the ancients with their oracles, and 
prodigies; if they could return to this world, and the 
miracles of our Lady of Loretto and our Lady of 
Ephesus could be counted, in whose faveur would be 
the balance ? 

Human sacrifices were established among almost 
every people, but very rarely put in practice. Among 
the Jews, only Jeptha's daughter and king Agag were 
immolated; for Isaac and Jonathan were not. Among 
the Greeks, the story of Ipfaigenia is not well authenti- 
•cated ; and human sacrifices were very rare among the 
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ancient Romans, la Bhart, the leU^n of the .pagans 
eaosed very litde blood to be shed, while oan bM 
deluged the earth. Ours is doubtless tbe only good, 
tbe only true one; but we have done so much hann by 
its means, that when we speak of others we should tw 
modesL 

If a man would persuade foreigners, or his own 
countrymen, of the truth of his religion, should he not 
go about it with the most insinuating mildness and tbe 
most engaging moderation ? If he begins with telling 
them that what he announces is demonstrated, he wiU 
find a multitude of persons incredulous ; if he ventnies 
to tell them that they reject his doctrine only inasmuch 
as it condemns Iheir pasBiona ; that their hearts hare 
corrupted their minds: that their reascming is only 
false and pioud, he didgnsts them — he incenses them 
against himself— -he himself ruins what he would fain 
establish. 

If the religion he announces be true, will violeiioe 
and insolence render it more so? Do you put your- 
self in a rage, when you aay that it is necessary to be 
injld, patient, beneficent, just, and to fulfil all the duties 
of society? No; because every one is of your own 
opinion. Why then do you abuse your brother vthen 
preaching to him a mysterious system of metaphysics ? 
Because his sense irritates your self-love. You are so 
proud as to require your brother to submit his inlellt- 
gence to yours; humbled pride produces the wrath; 
It has no other source. A man who has received 
twenty wounds in a battle, does not fly into a passion ; 
but a doctor wounded by the refusal of your assent, be- 
comes furious and implacanle. 



Must we not carefully distinguish the religion of the 
state from theological religion ? The religion of the 
state requires that tbe imans keep registers of the cir- 
cumcised, tlie vicars or pastors registers of the bap- 
tized ; that there be mosques, churches, temples, days 
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coDMcnted to rect and vorship, rite§ estabKihed by 
law i thKt tbe ministeiB of those rites enjoy consideia- 
tion without power; that they teach good morals to 
th« people, and that the miniaten of the law watch 
orer the morals of the ministers of the temples. This 
relidon of the state cannot at any time cause any dis- 
turbance. 

It is otherwise with theological religion : this is tha 
source of all imaginable follies and disturbances; it is 
the parent of fanaticism and civil discord ; it is the 
enemy of mankind. A bonze asserts that Fo is a God, 
that he was foretold by fakirs, that he was bom of a 
white elephant, and that every bonze can by certain 
grimaces make a Fo. A talepoin says, that Fo was a 
holy man, whose doctrine the bonzes have corrupted, 
and that Sommona-Codom is the trae God. Afler' a 
thousand ailments and contradictions, the two fac- 
tions agree to refer tiie question to the dalai-lama, 
who resides three hundred leagues off, and who is not 
only immortal, but also infallibie. The two factjons 
send to him a solemn deputation; and the dalaj-lama 
begins, according to his divine custom, by distributing 
among them the contents of his ctose-stool. 

The two rival sects at first receive them with equal 
reverence ; have them dried in the sun, and enchase 
them ID little chaplets which tliey kiss devoutly ; but 
no sooner have the dalai-lama and his council pro- 
nounced in the name of Fo, than the condemned party 
throw their chaplets in the rice-god's face, and would 
fain give him a sound thrashing. The other party de- 
end their lama, from whom they have received good 
ands ; both fight a long time ; and when at last they 
ire tired of mutual extermination, assassination, and 
loisoning, they grossly abuse each other, while the 
lalai-lama laughs, and still distributes his excren^nt 
a whomsoever is desirous of receiving the good taUier 
lama's precious favours. 

RHYME. 

Rhyme was probably invented to assist the memory, 
and to regulate at the same time the song and the 
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dftoce. The retnra of the eame lounilB tenred to , 
bring easily and readily to the rec<dlection the inter- 
mediate words between the two rhymes. Those Thymes 
were a guide at once to the singer and the dvicer- ; 
they indicated the measure. Accordingly, in every 
country, verse was the language of the gods. 

We may therefore class it among the' list of probable, 
that is, of uncertain opinions, that rhyme was at fiTBt 
a religious appendage or ceremony ; for, after all, it is 
possible that verses and songs might be addressed by 
,a man to his mistress before they were addressMt l^ 
him td his deities ; and highly impassioned lcirer»indeM 
'Will Bay that the cases are preciEely the same. - < 

A rabbi who gave me a general view of the Hebrew 
-language, which 1 never was able to learn, oncefectted 
to me a number of rhymed psalms, which he said we 
had most wretchedly translated, I remember two 
verses, which are as follows: — 

"Hibbilu cUre vena haru 
Ulph neliem ■! jeck phara. 

"They looked upon him and were lightened, and 
their faces were not ashamed." 

No rhyme can be richer than that of those two 
■verses; and this being admitted, I reason in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

The Jews, who spoke a jargon half Phenician and 
half Syriac, rhymed ; therefore the great and powerful 
nations, under whom tiiey were in slavery, rhymed also. 
We cannot help believing, that the Jews who, as we 
have fretiuently observed, adopted almost everything 
from their neighbours, adopted from them also rhyme. 

All the orientals rhyme ; they are steady aud con- 
Btatil in their usages. They dress now as they have 
dressed for the long series of five or si^ thousand 
years. We may therefore well believe that they have 
rhymed for a period of equal duration. 

Some of the learned contend, that the Greeks began 
with rhyming, whether in honour of their gods, their 
heroes, or their mistFeeses ; but, that afterwards be- 
coming more sensible of the harmony of their language, 

• Pialra Kxxiv. 5. . . - 
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liaving acquired a more accursU koowledge of proaody, 
and refined upon melody, tbey made thoae exquiiite 
verses without rhyme wnich have been tranBmitted 
down to us, and which the Latiai imitated and very 
often surpasfted. 

As for us, the miserable descendants of Goths, Van- 
dals, Huns, Gauls, Franks, and Burg^ndians, — barba- 
rians who are incapable of attaining either the Greek 
or Latin melody, — we are compelled to rhyme. Blank 
verse, among all modern nations, is nothing but proie 
without any measure : it is disdngnished from ordinary 
prose only by a certain number of equal and monoto- 
nous syllables, which it has been agreed to denominate 
'Terse. 

We have remarked elsewhere, that those who have 
written in blank verse hav? done so cnly because they 
were inca[mble of rhyming. Blank verse originated in 
an incapacity to overcome difficulty, and in a desire to 
come to an end sooner. 

We have remarked, that Arioeto has made a series 
of forty-eight thousand rhymes without producing 
either disgust or weariness in a single leMer. We 
have observed how French poetiy, in rhyme, sweeps 
all obstacles before it, and that pleasure arose even 
from the very obstacles themselves. We have been 
always convinced, that riiyme was necessary for the 
ears, not for the eyes ; and we have explained our 
opinions, if not with judgment and' succesi, at least 
without dictation and arrogance. 

But we acknowledge, that on the rec«pt at mount 
Krapak of the late cTreadful literary intelligence from 
Paris, our former moderation completely abandons us. 
We understand, that there exists a rising sect of barba- 
rians, whose doctrine is, that no tragedy should hence- 
forward be ever written but in prose. This last blow alone 
was wanting, in addition to all our previous afflictions. 
It is the abomination of desolation in the temple of the 
muses. We can very easily conceive, that after Cor- 
neiUe had turned into verse the " Imitation of Jesus 
Christ," some sarcastic wag might menace the public 
with the acting of a Uagedy in prose, by Floridor and 
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Mondori ; but this project having beeti seriously exe- 
cuted by the abbe d'AubignEtc, we well know with 
what Bnccess it was attended. We well know the rkJi- 
ciile and disgrace that were attached to the prose 
rEdipus of de la Motte Houdart, which were nearly 
as great as those which were incurred by his (Bdipus 
in rerse. What miserable Viaigotb can dare, alter 
Cinna and Androniacbe, to baoish vene from the 
theatre ? After the grand and lailliant age of our litera- 
ture, can we be really, sunk into such degradation and 
opprobriniU ! Contemptible baxbaiiansl Go then and 
see this your prose tragedy performed by actors in their 
ridipg-coats at Vauxhall, and afterwardi go and feast 
upon shoulder of mutton and strong beer. 

What wonld Racine and Boileau have said, had tiiis 
terrible intelligence been annennoed to them ?. "Boo 
Dieu I" Good God I ffom what a height have we 
falles, and into what a slough are we plunged'. 

It is certain, that rhyme gives a most overwhelming 
and oppressive influence to verses possessing mere me- 
diocrity of merit. The poet in this case is just like a 
bad machinist, who cannot prevent the harsh and 
grating sounds of his wires and pulleys from annoying 
tbb ear. His readers experience the same fatigue that 
he Boderwent while forming his own rhymes; his 
verses are nothing but an empty jingling of wearisome 
syllables. But if he is happy in his thoughts, and 
liappy also in his rhyme, he then experiences and im- 
parte a pleasure truly esquisite, a pleasure that can be 
fully enjoyed only by mifldB endowed with sensibility, 
and by ears attuned to harmony. 

■TbiBiiasidenLlyuinedBI theEngliehdraniB: and it may be go 
far conceded to Voltnire, tliat a tragedy in Frencli proie — and he 
soraewhatalovenlyppti over the medinm of blank veine — would be 
a very doreclive prod net itia. But our aoilior ii notto create R 
fieneral dilBcully outof llie particular deflciency of bis own lan- 
Buage.-T. 

END OF VOLUUB THE FIFTH. 
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